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HE purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano, tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its supreme musical qualities, but you 
will find that the Steinway costs only a trifle 
more than many so-called “good” pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of a reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
, with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
!09 East Fourteenth Street, New York 





J UDGMENT J By Dr. Frank Cia 


HE program of the em- He said all men are brothers; they have 
battled nations, nomi- fostered race-hate and called it patriot- 
nally Christian, pro- ism, and have slaughtered men of differ- 
fessing to acknowledge ent race and speech and called it 

Jesus Christ as King of Kings, _ glorious. 


is opposed to Jesus and his 'q p» He loved the common people; the 
principles. es whole fabric of their government 


He taught utter reliance yan tis based upon the class system. 


upon the spiritual force of 
righteousness, and forbade 
physical force, saying; 
“They that take the 
sword shall perish by the 
sword.” He approved 
the law,. “ Thou shalt 
not kill”; they spend 
their utmost strength in 
men and machinery 

for the purpose of 
killing. He said to 
resist not evil, to over- 
come by justice, kind- 
ness, and the higher 


human dynamics; they 

contend as brutes. 

For the individual, they 
partly acknowledge his au- 
thority; for nations, they flout it. 
So they have sowed the wind 
and are reaping the whirlwind. 
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} He stood for justice “unto this 


last”; they-have reduced the 
workers to misery in peace 
and cannon-fodder in war. 
He deciared man’s soul to be 
worth the whole world; they 
have counted the offended 
vanity of dynasties worth thou- 
sands of humble lives. 
He condemned violence; they 
have kept armed to the teeth, 
and have made heroes of their 
bloodiest butchers. 
They have cast out of their 
councils his rule of love, for- 
bearance, and cooperation, and 
have substituted suspicion, fe- 
rocity, and destruction. 
It is for this that the Day of 
Reckoning has come, and that 
over the apostate nations gather 
clouds and darkness. 
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Craig Kennedy has here a puzzling case thrust upon him. 
Cupidity, in its ceaseless search for opportunities, adjusts 


of pleasure seeking in our great cities. 


It has developed out of a recent phase 


itself quickly to new conditions, and Mrs. Seabury’s predicament can éasily be placed among the 
things that are bound to happen when one goes even a little beyond the social conventionali- 


ties that have been developed out of long and sad human experience. 


Things look rather black 


for the young and thoughtless matron until Craig applies his knowledge of a new scientific dis- 
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Y husband has such a jealous 
disposition—he will never be- 
lieve the truth—never!”’ 

Agatha Seabury moved 
nervously in the chair beside Kennedy’s 
desk, leaning forward uncomfortably, the 
tense lines marring the beauty of her fine 
features. Kennedy tilted his desk-chair back 
in order to study her face. 

“You say you have never written a line 
to the fellow, or he to you?” he asked. 

“Not a line, not a scrap—until I received 
that typewritten letter about which I just 
told you,’’ she repeated vehemently. ‘‘ Why, 
Professor Kennedy, as heaven is my witness, 
I have never done a wrong thing—except 
to meet him, now and then, at afternoon 
dances!” 

I felt that the nerve-racked society woman 
before us must be either telling the truth 
or else that she was one of the cleverest 
actresses I had ever seen. 

“Have you the letter here?” asked Craig 
quickly. 

Mrs. Seabury reached into her neat leather 
party-case and pulled out a carefully folded 
sheet of note-paper. 

It was all typewritten, down to the very 
signature itself. Evidently the blackmailer 
had taken every precaution to protect 
himself, for even if the typewriting could be 
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studied and identified, it would be next to 
impossible to get at the writer through it 
by locating the machine. 

Kennedy studied the letter carefully, 
then, with a low exclamation, handed. it 
over to me, nodding to Mrs. Seabury that 
it was all right for me to see it. 

“No ordinary fellow, I’m afraid,” he 
commented musingly, ‘this thief of repu- 
tations.” 

Iread, beginning with the insolent familiar- 
ity of “Dear Agatha.” Theletter continued: 


I hope you will pardon me for writing to you, 
but I find that I am in a rather difficult position 
financially. As you know, in the present disorgan- 
ized state of the stock-market, investments which 
in normal times are good are now almost value- 
less. Still, I must protect those I already have 
without sacrificing them. 

It is therefore necessary that I raise fifty thousand 
dollars before the end of the week, and I know of no 
one to appeal to but you—who have shared so 
many pleasant stolen hours with me. 

Of course, I understand all that you have told 
me about Mr. Seabury and his violent nature. 
Still, I feel sure that one of your wealth and stand- 
ing in the community can find a way to avoid 
all trouble from that quarter. Naturally, I should 
prefer to take every precaution to prevent the 
fact of our intimacy from coming to Mr. Seabury’s 
knowledge. But I am really desperate and feel 
that you alone can help me. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I-am, 

Your old tango friend, 
H. MorGAN SHERBURNE. 
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I fairly gasped at the thinly veiled threat 
of exposure at the end of the note from this 
artistic blackmailer. Mrs. Seabury was 
watching our faces anxiously as we read. 

“Oh,” she cried wildly, glancing from 
one to the other of us—strangers to whom, in 
her despair, she had been forced to bare the 
secrets of her proud heart, “he’s so clever 
about it, too! I—I didn’t know what to 
do. I had only my jewels. I thought of all 
the schemes I had ever read—of pawning 
them, of having paste replicas made, of try- 
ing to collect the burglary insurance, of 

“But you didn’t do anything like that, 
did you?” interrupted Craig hastily. 

“No, no,” she cried; ‘I thought if I did, 
then it wouldn’t be long before this Sher- 
burne would be back again for more. Oh,” 
she almost wailed, dabbing at the genuine 
tears with her dainty lace handkerchief, 
““T—I am utterly wretched—crushed!” 

“The scoundrel!” I muttered. 

Kennedy shook his head at me slowly. 

“Calling names won’t help matters now,” 
he remarked tersely. Then, in an encour- 
aging tone, he added: “‘ You have done just 
the right thing, Mrs. Seabury, in not start- 
ing to pay the blackmail. The secret of the 
success of these fellows is that their victims 
prefer losing jewelry and money to going to 
the police and having a lot of unpleasant 
notoriety.” 

‘“Ves, I know that,’ she agreed hastily, 
“but—my husband! If he hears, he will 
believe the worst, and—I—I really love and 
respect Judson—though,”’ she added, “he 
might have seen that I liked dancing and 
innocent amusements of the sort.” 

I could not help wondering if the whole 
truth were told in her rather plaintive 
remark, or whether she was overplaying 
what was really a minor complaint. Jud- 
son Seabury, I knew from hearsay, was a 
man of middle age to whom, as to so many, 
business and the making of money had 
loomed as large as life itself. Competitors 
had even accused him of being ruthless 
when he was convinced that he was right, 
and I could well imagine that Mrs. Seabury 
was right in her judgment of the nature 
of the man if he became convinced, for 
any reason, that some one had crossed 
his path in his relations with his wife. 

“Where did you usually —er—meet 
Sherburne?” asked Craig, casually guiding 
the conversation. 

“Why, at the Vanderveer—always!” 





chim?” asked Kennedy. 


“ amazement. 
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“Would you mind meeting him there 
again this afternoon, so that I could see 
“Perhaps it would 
be best, anyhow, to let him think that you 
are going to do as he demands, so that we 
can gain a little time.” 

She looked up, startled. 

“Yes, I can do that—but don’t you think 
it is risky? Suppose he makes a new de- 
mand? What shall I do? Oh, Professor 
Kennedy, you do not, you cannot know 
what I am going through—how I hate and 
fear him!” 

“Mrs. Seabury,” reassured Craig ear- 
nestly, “T’ll take up your case. Clever as 
the man is, there must be some way to get 
at him.” 

Sherburne must have exercised a sort of 
fascination over her, for the look of relief 
that crossed her face as Kennedy promised 
to aid her was almost painful. As often 
before, I could scarcely envy Kennedy in 
his ready assumption of another’s prob- 
lems that seemed so baffling. It meant 
little, perhaps, to us whether we succeeded; 
but to her it meant happiness, perhaps honor 
itself. It was as though she were catching 
at a life-line in the swirling current of events 
that had engulfed her. She hesitated no 
longer. 

“T’ll be there—I’ll meet him—at four,” 
she murmured, as she rose and made a 
hurried departure. 

For some time after she had gone, Ken- 
nedy sat considering what she had told us. 
As for myself, I cannot say that I was 
thoroughly satisfied that she had told all. 

“How do you figure that’ woman out?” 
I queried, at length. 

Kennedy looked at me keenly from under 
knitted brows. 

“You mean, do I believe her story—of 
her relations with this fellow, Sherburne?” 

“Exactly,” I assented; ‘‘and what she 
said about her regard for her husband, too.” 

Kennedy did not reply for a few minutes. 
Evidently the same question had been in 
his own mind, and he had not reasoned out 
the answer. Before he could reply, the 
door-buzzer sounded, and the colored boy 
from the lower hall handed a card to Craig, 
with an apology about the house-telephone 
switchboard being out of order. 

As Kennedy laid the card on the table 
before us, with a curt, “Show the gentle- 
man in,” to the boy, I looked at it in blank, 
It read, “Judson Seabury.” 


”? 

















Before I could utter a word of comment 
on the strange coincidence, the husband 
was sitting in the same chair in which his 
wife had sat less than half an hour before. 

Judson Seabury was a rather distin- 
guished-looking man of the solid, business 
type. Merely to meet his steel-gray eye 
was enough to tell one that this man would 
brook no rivalry in anything he undertook. 
I foresaw trouble, even though I could not 
define its nature. Craig twirled the card in 
his fingers, as if to refresh his mind on a 
name otherwise unfamiliar. I was wonder- 
ing whether Seabury might not have trailed 
his wife to our office and have come to de- 
mand an explanation. It was with some 
relief that I found he had not. 

“Professor Kennedy,” he began ner- 
vously, hitching his chair closer without 
further introduction, ‘‘I am in a most pecul- 
iar situation.” 

Seabury paused a moment; Kennedy 
nodded acquiescence, and the man sud- 
denly blurted out, 

“T—I don’t know whether I’m being 
slowly poisoned or not!” 

The revelation was startling enough in 
itself, but doubly so after the interview 
that had just preceded. 

1 covered my own surprise by a quick 
glance at Craig. His face was impassive 
as he narrowly searched Seabury’s. I 
knew, though, that, back of his assumed 
calm, Craig was doing some rapid thinking 
about the ethics of listening to both parties 
in the case. However, he said nothing. 
Indeed, Seabury, once started, hurried on, 
scarcely giving him a chance to interrupt. 

“T may as well tell you,” he proceeded, 
with the air of a man who, for the first 
time, is relieving his mind of something 
that has been weighing: heavily on him, 
“that, for some time, I have not been exact- 
ly—er—easy in my mind about the actions 
of my wife. It’s not that I actually know 
anything about any indiscretions on her 
part, but—well, there have been little 
things—hints that she was going frequently 
to thés dansants and-that sort of thing, you 
know. Lately, too, I fancy I have seen a 
change in her manner toward me. Some- 
times, I think she has seemed to avoid me. 
Then again, as this morning, she seems to 
be—er—too solicitous.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead, 
as if to clearit. For once, he did not seem to 
be the self-confident man who had at first 
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entered our apartment. I noticed that he 
had a peculiar look, a look which the doc- 
tors call, I believe, cachectic. 

“T mean,” he added hastily, as if it might 
as well be said first as last, “that she seems 
to be much concerned about my health, 
my food A 

‘Just what is it that you actually know, 
not what you fear?” interrupted Kennedy, 
perhaps a little brusquely, at last having 
seen a chance to insert a word edgewise 
into the flow of Seabury’s troubles. 

He paused a moment, then resumed with 
a description of his health which, to tell the 
truth, was by no means reassuring. 

“Well,” he answered slowly, “I suffer a 
good deal from such terrible dyspepsia, 
Professor Kennedy. My stomach and di- 
gestion are all upset—bad health and grow- 
ing weakness—pain, discomfort, vomiting 
after meals. I’ve tried all sorts of cures, but 
still I can feel that I am losing health and 
strength, and, so far at least, the doctors 
don’t seem to be doing me much good. I 
have begun to wonder whether it is a.case 
for the doctors, after all. Why, the whole 
thing is getting on my nerves so that I’m 
almost afraid to eat,” he concluded. 

“You have eaten nothing to-day, then, 
I am to understand?” asked Craig, when 
Seabury had finished. 

“Not even breakfast this morning,” he 
replied. “Mrs. Seabury urged me to eat, 
but—I—couldn’t.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Kennedy, much to 
our surprise. “That will make it just so 
much easier to use a test I have in mind to 
determine whether there is anything in 
your suspicions.” 

He had risen and gone over to a cabinet. 

“Would you mind baring your arm a 
moment?” he asked Seabury. 

With a sharp little instrument, carefully 
sterilized, Craig pricked a vein in the man’s 
arm. Slowly a few drops of darkened 
venous blood welled out. A moment later, 
Kennedy caught them in a sterile test-tube 
and sealed the tube. 

Before our second visitor could start 
again in retailing his suspicions, which now 
seemed definitely directed in some way 
against Mrs. Seabury, Kennedy skilfully 
closed the interview. 

“T feel sure that the test I shall make 
will tell me positively, soon, whether your 
fears are well grounded or not, Mr. Seabury,” 
he concluded briefly, as he accompanied the 
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man out into the hall to the elevator door. 
“T’ll let you know as soon as anything de- 
velops; but until we have something tangi- 
ble, there is no use wasting our energies.” 

I felt that Seabury accepted this conclu- 
sion reluctantly with a sort of mental 
reservation not to cease activity himself. 

The remainder of the forenoon, and for 
some time during the early afternoon, Craig 
plunged into one of his periods of intense 
work and abstraction at the laboratory. 

It was, indeed, a most unusual and deli- 
cate test which he was making. For one 
thing, I noticed that he had, in a sterilizer, 
some peculiar granular tissue that had 
been sent to him from a hospital. This 
tissue he was very careful to cleanse of 
blood, and then, by repeated boilings, pre- 
pare for whatever use he had in mind. 

As for myself, I could only stand aside and 
watch his preparations in silence. Among 
the many peculiar pieces of apparatus which 
he had, I recall one that consisted of a glass 
cylinder with a siphon-tube running into it 
half-way up the outside. Inside was another 
smaller cylinder. All about him, as he pro- 
ceeded, were glass containers, capillary pip- 
ettes, test-tubes, Bunsen burners, and dialy- 
zers of porous parchment-paper, whose 
wrappers described them as “ permeable for 
peptones but not for albumins.” 

Carefully set aside was the blood which 
he had drawn from Seabury’s veins and 
allowed to stand till the serum separated 
out from theclot. Next, he pipetted it into 
a centrifuge tube and centrifuged it at high 
speed some sixteen thousand revolutions, 
until the serum was perfectly clear, with no 
trace of a reddish tint or even cloudy. After 
that, he drew off the serum into a little tube, 
covered it with a layer of a substance called 
toluene from another sterilized pipette, and 
finally placed it in an incubator at a tem- 
perature of about ninety-eight. 

It was well along toward four o’clock 
when he paused. 

“Walter,” he remarked, hastily doffing 
his stained old laboratory coat, “I think 
we'll drop around to the Vanderveer.”’ 

Curious as I had been at the prepara- 
tions he was making in the laboratory, I 
was glad at even the suggestion of some- 
thing that my less learned mind could 
understand, and it was not many seconds 
before we were on our way. 

Through the lobby of the famous new 
hostelry we slowly lounged along, then down 


a passage into the tea-room, where, in the 


center of a circle of quaint little wicker 


chairs and tables, was a glossy dancing-floor. 
Kennedy selected a table, not in the circle 
but around an L, inconspicuously located 
so that we could watch the dancing without 
ourselves being noticed. 

At one end of the room an excellent 
orchestra was playing. I gazed about, 
fascinated. At the dancing-tea was repre- 
sented, apparently, much wealth—women 
whose throats and fingers glittered with 
gold and gems, men whose very air exuded 
prosperity—or at least its veneer. 

About it. all was the glamour of the 
risqué.. One felt a sort of compromising 
familiarity in this breaking-down of old 
social restraints through the insidious in- 
fluence of the tea-room, with its accom- 
paniments of music and dancing. 

“T suppose,” 
had for some time settled ourselves and 
watched the brilliant scene, ‘‘that, like 
many others, Walter, you have often 
wondered whether these modern dances are 
actually as stimulating as they seem.” 

I shrugged my shoulders non-committdlly. 

“Well, there is what psychologists-might 
call a real dance-neurosis,” he went on 
contemplatively, toying with a glass. “In 
fact, few persons can withstand the phys- 
ical effect of the peculiar rhythm, the 
close contact, and the sinuous movements— 
at least, where, so to speak, the surround- 
ings are suggestive and the dance becomes 
less restrained and more sensuous, as it 
does often in circumstances like these 
among strangers.” 

The music had started again, and, one after 
another, couples seemed to float past in un- 
hesitating hesitation—dowager and débu- 
tante, dandy and doddering octogenarian: 

“Why,” Craig exclaimed, looking out at 
the whirling kaleidoscope, “here, in the most 
advanced era, people of culture and intelli- 
gence frankly say they are ‘wild’ for some- 
thing primitive.” 

“Still,” I objected, “dancing, even in the 
wild, stimulating emotional manner you 
see here, need not be merely an incitement 
to love, need it? May it not be a normal 
gratification of the love instinct? It may 
represent sex, but not necessarily badly.” 

Kennedy nodded. 

“Undoubtedly the effect of the dances is 
in direct ratio to the’sexual temperament 


of the dancer,”’ he admitted. 


remarked Craig, after we’ 
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He paused, and again watched the whirl. 

“Does Mrs. Seabury herself understand 
it?” he mused, only half speaking to me. 
“T’m sure that this Sherburne is clever 
enough to do so, at any rate.” 

A hearty round of applause came from 
the dancers as the music ceased. None 
left the floor, however, but remained wait- 
ing for the encore eagerly. 

Kennedy touched my arm. Instinctively 
I followed the direction of his eye and saw 
Mrs. Seabury step out on the floor across 
from us. Without a word from Craig, I 
realized that the man with her must be 
Sherburne, our “tango thief.” 

Fashionably dressed, affable, seemingly 
superficially, at least, well educated, tall, 
with easy manners, I could not help seeing 
at a glance that he was one of the most 
graceful dancers on the little floor. 

As they passed near us, Mrs. Seabury 
caught Kennedy’s eye in momentary recog- 
nition. Her face, flushed with the dance, 
colored perhaps a shade deeper, but not 
noticeably to her partner, who was devoting 
himself wholly and skilfully to leading her 
in a manner that one could see called forth 
frequent comment from others less favored. 

As they sat down after this dance and the 
encore, Craig motioned to the waiter at our 
table and whispered to him. A few mo- 
ments later, a man whom I had seen around 
the hotel on my infrequent visits but did 
not know slipped quietly into a seat beside 
Kennedy, even deeper in the shadow of the 
recess in which we were sitting. 

“Walter, I’d like to have you meet Mr. 
Dunn, the house-detective,” whispered Ken- 
nedy, under his breath. 

The usual interchange of remarks fol- 
lowed, during which Dunn was evidently 
waiting for Kennedy to reveal the real 
purpose of our visit. 

“By the way, Dunn,” remarked Craig, 
at length, “who is that fellow over there 
with the woman in blue—the fellow with 
the heavy braided coat?” 

Dunn craned his neck cautiously, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ve seen him here with her before,” 
he remarked. ‘I don’t know him, though. 
Why?” 

Briefly Kennedy sketched such facts of 
a supposedly hypothetical case as would be 
likely to secure an opinion from the house- 
man. Dunn narrowed his eyes. 


“That’s rather a ticklish situation, Ken- 
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nedy,”’ Dunn remarked, when Craig had 
stated the case, omitting all reference to 
Seabury’s name as well as his suspicions. 
““Of course,” he went on, “I know we’ve 
got to protect the name of the hotel. And 
I know we can’t have men meeting our 
women patrons, doing a gavotte or two, 
and then fox-trotting them into blackmail. 
But it is not so simple to thwart the vultures 
who prey on the gullibility and passions of 
the so-called idle rich.”’ 

“There must be something you can do 
to get it on this fellow, though,” persisted 
Craig. 

““Well,”’ considered the house-man, “ we 
have what might be called our hotel secret 
service—several men and women operating 
entirely apart from the hotel-force of de- 
tectives who, like myself, are too well 
known to clever crooks. Nobody knows 
them except myself. There’s one—that 
girl over there dancing with that middle- 
aged man who has mail sent here but doesn’t 
live here. Could she be of use?” 

“Just the thing,” exclaimed Craig en- 
thusiastically. ‘“‘Can’t you have her get 
acquainted—just as a precaution—with 
that man? His name, by the way, I under- 
stand is Sherburne.” 

“T’ll do it,” agreed Dunn, rising unos- 
tentatiously. 

Just then I happened to glance across 
the floor and over the heads of those seated 
at the tables, at a door opposite us. It was 
my turn hastily to seize Kennedy’s elbow. 
There, in the further doorway of the tea- 
room, stood Judson Seabury himself! 

Without a word, Craig rose and quickly 
crossed the dancing-floor, stopping before 
Mrs. Seabury’s table. Instead of waiting 
to be introducéd, he sat down deliberately, 
as though he had been there all the time 
and had just gone out of the room and come 
back. He did it all so quickly that he was 
able, in a perfectly natural way, to turn 
and see that Seabury himself had been 
watching, and now was advancing slowly, 
picking his way among the crowded tables. 

From around my cornér I saw Craig 
whisper a word or two to Mrs. Seabury, 
then rise and meet Seabury less than half- 
way from the door by which he had been 
standing. The tension of the situation was 
too much for Mrs. Seabury. Confounded 
and bewildered, she fled precipitately, pass- 
ing within a few feet of my table. Her face 
was positively ghastly. 
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As for Sherburne, he merely sat a moment 
and surveyed the irate husband with calm 
and studied insolence at a safe distance. 
Then he, too, rose and turned deliberately 
on his heel. 

Curious to know how Craig would meet 
the dilemma, I watched eagerly, and was 
surprised to see Seabury, after a moment’s 
whispered talk, turn and leave by the same 
door through which he had entered. 

“What did you do?” I asked, as Craig 
rejoined me a few moments later. ‘What 
did you say? My hat’s off to you,” I 
added, in admiration. 

“Told him I had trailed her here with one 
of my operatives, but was convinced there 
was nothing wrong, after all,” he returned. 

“You mean,” I asked, as the result of 
Craig’s quick thinking dawned on me, 
“that you told him Sherburne was your 
operative?” 

Kennedy nodded. 

“T want to see him now, if I can,” he 
said simply. 

We paid our check, and Kennedy and I 
sauntered in the direction Sherburne had 
taken, finding him ultimately in the café, 
alone. Without further introduction, Ken- 
nedy approached him. 

‘“So—you are a detective?” sneered 
Sherburne superciliously. 

“Not exactly,” parried Kennedy, seat- 
ing himself beside Sherburne. Then, in a 
tone as if he were willing to get down, 
without further preliminary, to business, 
seemingly negotiating, he asked: “Mr. 
Sherburne, may I ask just what it is on 
which you base your claim on Mrs. Sea- 
bury? Is it merely meeting her here? If 
that is so, you must know that it amounts 
to nothing—now.” 

“Nothing?” coolly retorted Sherburne. 
“Perhaps not—in itself. But—suppose— 
I—had om 

He said the words slowly, as he fumbled 
in his fob-pocket, then cut them short as he 
found what he was looking for. He dis- 
played a latch-key for a moment, then, with 
a taunting smile, dropped it back again into 
the fob-pocket. 

‘Perhaps she gave it to me—perhaps 
[ was a welcome visitor at her apartment,” 
he insinuated. ‘How would she relish 
having that told to Mr. Seabury—backed 
up by the possession of the key?” 

I could not help feeling that, for the 
moment, Kennedy was eheckmated. Sher- 
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burne was playing a desperate game and 
apparently held the key, however he got 
it, as a trump-card. 

“Thank you,” was all that Kennedy 
said, as he rose. “I wanted to know how 
far you could go. Perhaps we can meet 
you half-way.”’ 

Sherburne smiled cynically. - 

“All the way,” he said quietly, as we left 
the café. 

In silence, Kennedy left the hotel and 
jumped into a cab, directing the driver to 
the laboratory, where he had asked Mrs. 
Seabury to wait for him. We found her 
there, still much agitated. Hastily Craig 
explained to her how he had saved the situa- 
tion, but her mind was too occupied over 
something else to pay much attention. 

“I—I can’t blame you, Professor Ken- 
nedy,”’ she cried, choking down a sob in her 
voice, ‘but I have just discovered—he has 
told me that it is even worse than I had 
anticipated.” 

We were both following her closely, the 
incident of the latch-key still fresh in mind. 

“Some time ago,” she hurried on, “I 
missed my latch-key. I thought nothing. 
of it at the time—thought perhaps I had 
mislaid it. But to-day he told me he 
had it. The brute! He must have picked 
my hand-bag!” 

She dropped her head in her hands, in 
helpless dismay at the new development. 

Craig pulled out his watch hastily. 

“Tt is about six, Mrs. Seabury,” he reas- 
sured. “Can you be here at, say, eight?” 

“T will be here,” she murmured pliantly, 
realizing her own helplessness. 

She had scarcely closed the door when 
Craig seized the telephone, trying to locate 
Seabury himself. 

“Apparently no trace of him yet,” he 
fumed, as he hung up the receiver. “The 
first problem is how to get that key.” 

Instantly I thought of Dunn’s secret- 
service girl. Kennedy shook his head. 

“T’m afraid there is no time for that,” 
he answered. “But will you attend to 
that end of the affair for me, Walter? I 
have just a little more work, here at the 
laboratory, before I am ready. I don’t 
care how you do it, but I want you to convey 
to Sherburne the welcome news that Mrs. 
Seabury is prepared to give in, in any way 
he may see fit, if he will call her up here at 
eight o’clock.”’ 

Kennedy had already plunged back 
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among his beakers and test-tubes, and, with 
these slender instructions, I sallied forth in 
my quest of Sherburne. I had little diffi- 
culty in locating him and delivering my 
message, which he received with a satis- 
faction that invited assault and battery 
and mayhem. However, I managed to 
restrain myself and rejoin Craig in the 
laboratory shortly after seven o’clock. 

I had scarcely had time to assure Kennedy 
of my success, when we were surprised to see 
the door apen and Seabury himself appear. 
His face was actually haggard. Whether 
or not he had believed the hastily concocted 
story of Kennedy at the Vanderveer, his 
mind had not ceased to work on the other 
fears that had prompted his coming to us 
in the first place. 

“T’ve been trying to locate you all over,” 
greeted Craig. 

Seabury heaved a sigh and passed his 
hand over his forehead. 

“T thought perhaps you might be able 
to find out something from this stuff,” he 
answered, unwrapping a package which he 
was carrying. “Some samples of the food 
I’ve been getting. If you don’t find any- 
thing in this, I’ve others I want tested.” 

As I looked at the man’s drawn face, I 
wondered whether, in fact, there might 
be something in his fears. On the sur- 
face, the thing did indeed seem to place 
Agatha Seabury in a bad light. At the sight 
of the key in Sherburne’s possession, I had 
grasped at the straw that he might have 
conceived some diabolical plan to get rid 
of Seabury for purposes of his own. But 
then, I reasoned, would he have been so 
free in showing the key if he had realized 
that it might cast suspicion on himself? 
I was forced to ask myself, again, whether 
Mrs. Seabury might, in her hysterical fear 
of exposure by the adroit blackmailer, have 
really attempted to poison her husband. 

It was a desperate situation; but Kennedy 
was apparently ready to meet it, though he 
seemed to take no great interest in the 
food-samples Seabury had just brought. 

Without a word, he took three tubes from 
the incubator in which I had seen him place 
them some time before, and, as they stood 
in a rack, indicated them with his finger. 

“T think I can clear part of this mystery 
up immediately,” he began, speaking more 
to himself than to Seabury and myself. 
“Here I have a tested dialyzer in which has 


been placed a half cubic centimeter of pure, 
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clearserum. Here is another dialyzer with 
the same amount of serum but no tissue, 
such as Mr. Jameson has seen me place in 
this first one. Here is still another with the 
tissue in distilled water, but no blood serum. 
I have placed all the dialyzers in tubes of 
distilled water, and all are covered with a 
substance known as toluene and corked to 
keep them from contamination.” 

Kennedy held up before us the three 
tubes, and Seabury gazed on them with a 
sort of fascination, scarcely believing that 
in them, in some way, might be contained 
the verdict on the momentous problem 
that troubled his mind and might, perhaps, 
mean life or death to him. 

Carefully Kennedy took from each tube 
a few cubic centimeters of the dialyzate, 
and into each he poured a little liquid from 
a tiny vial which, I noticed, was labeled, 
“ Ninhydrin.” 

“This,” he explained, as he set down the 
vial, “is a substance which gives a color- 
less solution with water, but when mixed 
with albumins, peptones, or amino-acids, 
becomes violet on boiling. Tube number 
three must remain colorless. Number two 
may be violet. Number one may approxi- 
mate number two or be more deeply colored. 
If one and two are about the same, I call 
my test negative. But if one is more deeply 
colored than two, then it is positive. The 
other tube is the control.” 

Impatiently we waited, as the three tubes 
simmered over the heat. What would they 
show? Seabury’s eyes were glued on them. 

Slowly the liquid in the second tube 
turned to violet. But more rapidly and 
more deeply appeared the violet in number 
one. The test was positive. 

“What is it?” gasped Seabury hoarsely, 
leaning over close. 

“This,” exclaimed Kennedy, “is the 
famous Abderhalden test—serum-diagnosis 
—discovered by Professor Emil Abder- 
halden, of Halle. It rests on the fact that 
when a foreign substance comes into the 
blood, the blood reacts, with the formation 
of a protective ferment produced as a result 
of physiologic and pathologic conditions. 
For instance, a certain albumin always 
produces a certain ferment. Presence in the 
blood stream of blood-foreign substances 
calls forth a ferment that will digest them 
and split them into molecules. The forces 


of nature form and mobilize directly in the 
blood-serum. 
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“Let me get this clearly. Albumin can- 
not pass through the pores of an animal 
membrane, since the individual molecules 
are too large. If, however, the albumin is 
broken up by a ferment-action, then the 
molecules become small enough to pass 
through.” 

Seabury was listening like a man on 
whom a stunning blow was about to 
descend. 

“Thus we can tell,’’ proceeded Kennedy, 
“whether there is such a ferment in blood- 
serum as would be produced by a certain 
condition, for when the ferment is there, 
blood from the individual pos- 
sessing it will digest a similar 
proteid in a dialyzing thimble 
kept at body-temperature. 

“Why,” cried Ken- 
nedy, swept 
along by 
the 


Slowly the 
liquid in the second 
tube turned to violet 
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wonder of the thing, “this test opens up a 
vista of alluring and extensive possibilities! 
The human organism actually diagnoses its 
own illnesses automatically. It is infinitely 
more exact, more rapid, and more certain 
than all that human art can attain. Each 
organ contains special ferments in its cells, 
in the most subtle way attuned to the molec- 
ular condition of the particular cell-sub- 
stance and with complete indifference to 
other cells. 

“Don’t you see? It diagnoses at the 
very first stage. You take a small quantity 
of blood, derive the serum, then introduce 
a piece of tissue 
such as that con- 

cerning which 

you wish to find 
out whether it 
is diseased or 
not. The thing 
is of overwhelm- 
ing importance. 
One can dis- 
cover a con- 
dition even be- 
fore the organ 
itself shows it 
outwardly. It 
marks a new 
epoch in medi- 
cine. As for 
me, I call it the 
new ‘police ser- 
vice’ of the organ- 
ism—working with 
perfect scientific 
accuracy.” 
“W-what do you 
find?”’ reiterated Sea- 
bury. 

“T have made 
tests for about 
everything I can 
suspect,’ returned 
Kennedy, taking 
the tubes and 
pouring the liquid 
from number two 

into number one 
until they were equal- 
ized in color, thus 
testing them, while we 
watched every action closely. 
“Vou see,” he digressed, “to get the 
two the same shade I have to dilute the first 
with the second. Now, the dialyzers are not 
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permeable to albumin. Therefore, the 
violet color indicates that the blood-serum 
in this case contains ferments which the 
body is making to split up some foreign 
substance in the blood, such as I suspected 
and obtained from the hospital. The test 
is positive. Mr. Seabury, how long have 
you felt as you say that you do?” 

“Several weeks,” the man 
weakly. 

“That is fortunate,” cried Kennedy, 
“fortunate that it has not been several 
months.” 

He paused, then added the startling 
statement: 

“Mr. Seabury, I can find no evidence 
here of poison. As a matter of fact, the 
wonderful Abderhalden test shows me that 
you have one of the most common forms of 
internal disease that occur for the most 
part in persons at or after middle life— 
about the age of fifty—more common in 
men than in women—a disease which, 
taken in time, as it has been revealed by 
this wonderful test, may be cured and you 
may be saved—an incipient cancer of the 
stomach.” 

Kennedy paused a moment and listened. 
I fancied I heard some one in the hall. But 
he went on, 

“The person whom you suspect of poison- 
ing you 

There camé a suppressed scream from 
the door as it was flung open, and Agatha 
Seabury stood there, staring with fixed, 
set eyes at Kennedy, then at her husband. 
Mechanically, I looked at my watch. It 
was precisely eight. Kennedy had evidently 
prolonged the test for a purpose. 

“The person whom you suspected,” he 
repeated firmly, “is innocent.” 

A moment Agatha stood there; then, as 
the thing dawned on her, she uttered one 
cry, “Judson!” 

She reeled as Kennedy, with a quick step 
or two, caught her. 

Seabury himself seemed dazed. 

“And I have—” he ejaculated, then 
stopped. 

Kennedy raised his hand. 

“Just a moment, please,” he interrupted, 
as he placed Mrs. Seabury in a chair, then 
glanced hastily at his watch. 

She saw the motion and seemed suddenly 
to realize that it was nearing the time for 
Sherburne to call up. 


returned 





She had 


effort she seemed to grip herself. 


With a mighty - 
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just been shocked to know that she was 
charged unjustly. But had she been 
cleared from one peril only to fall a victim 
to another—the one she already feared? 
Was Sherburne to escape, after all, and 
ruin her? 

The telephone-bell tinkled insistently. 
Kennedy seized the receiver. 

“Who is it?” we heard him ask. 
Sherburne—oh, yes!” 

Mrs. Seabury paled at the name. I saw 
her shoot a covert glance at her husband, 
and was relieved to see that his face be- 
trayed, as yet, no recognition of the name. 
She turned and listened to Kennedy, 
straining her ears to catch every syllable 
and interpret every scrap of the one-sided 
conversation. 

Quickly Craig had jammed the receiver 
down on a little metal base, which we had 
not noticed, near the instrument. Three 
prongs, reaching upward from the base, 
engaged the receiver tightly, fitting closely 
about it. Then he took up a watch-case 
receiver to listen through, in place of the 
regular receiver. 

“Sherburne, you say?” he repeated. 
“H. Morgan Sherburne?” 

Apparently the voice at the other end of 
the wire replied rather peevishly, for Ken- 
nedy endeavored to smooth over the delay. 
We waited impatiently as he reiterated 
the name. Why was he so careful about 
it? The moments were speeding fast, and 
Mrs. Seabury found the suspense terrific. 

“Must pay—we’ll never get anything . 
on you?” Craig repeated, after a few mo- 
ments’ further parley. ‘Very well. I am 
commissioned to meet you there in ten 
minutes and settle the thing up on those 
terms,” he concluded, as he clapped the 
regular receiver back on its hook with a 
hasty good-by and faced us triumphantly. 

“The deuce I won’t get anything! I’ve 
got it!” he exclaimed. 

Judson Seabury was too stunned by the 
revelation that he had a cancer to follow 
clearly the maze of events. 

“That,” cried Kennedy, rising quickly, 
“is what is known as the telescribe—a new 
invention of Edison that records on a spe- 
cially prepared phonograph cylinder all 
that is said—both ways—over a telephone- 
wire. Come!” 

Ten minutes later, in a cab that had been 
waiting at the door, we pulled up at the 
Vanderveer. 


“Mr. 











Without a word, leaving 
Judson Seabury and his 
wife in the waiting cab, 
Craig sprang out, 
followed by me 
as he signaled. 

There was 
Sherburne, 
brazen and inso- 
lent, in the café, 
as we entered, 
from a rear door 
and came upon 
him before he 
knew it, our 
friend Dunn, 
whom we had 
met in the lobby, 
hovering, con- 
cealed, outside. 

In a moment, 
Kennedy was at 
Sherburne’s_ el- 
bow, pinching it 
in the manner 
familiar to inter- 
national crooks. 

“Will you tell 
me what your pre- 
cise business is in 
this hotel?” shot 
out Craig, before 
Sherburne could 
recover from _ his 
surprise. 

Sherburne flushed 
and flared—then be- 
came pale with rage. 

“None of your inso- 
lence!” he ground out, 
then paused, cutting the 


next remark short as 
he gritted: ‘‘What do 
you mean? Shall I send 


” 


a wax impression of that key—— 

Kennedy had quickly flashed the cylinder 
of the telescribe before his eyes, and in- 
stinctively Sherburne seemed to realize 
that, with all his care in using typewriters 
and telephones, some kind of record of his 
extortion had been obtained. 

For a moment, he crumpled up. Then 
Kennedy seized him by the elbow, dragging 
him toward a side door opposite that before 
which our cab was standing. 

_ ‘I mean,” he muttered, “that I have the 
goods on you at last,-and you'll get the 
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Mrs. Seabury 
found the sus- 
pense terrific 


limit for black- 
mail through this 
little wax cylinder 
if you so much as 
show your face in 
New York again. I don’t 
care where you go, but it must 
be by the first train. Understand?” 
A moment later, we returned to the cab. 
“You—you'll forgive me—for my—un- 
just suspicions—Agatha?” we heard a 
voice from the depths of the cab say. - 
Kennedy pulled me back in time not to 
interrupt a muffled, “Yes.” Craig coughed. 
As he reached a hand in through the cab 
door to bid good night to the reunited 
couple, I saw Mrs. Seabury start, then 
turn and drop into her hand-bag the key 
which Kennedy had extracted from Sher- 
burne’s pocket in the mélée and now con- 
veyed back to her in the hand-shake. 
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BEAUTY 


Dy ELfa Wheeler Wileox 


'HE search for beauty is the search for God, 
Who is ll Beauty. He who seeks shall find; 
And all along the paths my feet have trod, 
I have sought hungrily with heart and mind 
And open eyes for beauty everywhere. 
Lo! I have found the world is very fair. 
The search for beauty is the search for God. 


Beauty was first revealed to me by stars. 
Before I saw it in my mother's eyes, 
Or. seeing, sensed it beauty, I was stirred 
To awe and wonder by those orbs of light, 
All palpitant against empurpled skies. 
They spoke a language to my childish heart 
Of mystery and splendor and of space, 
Friendly with gracious, unseen presences. 
Beauty was first revealed to me by stars. 


Sunsets enlarged the meaning of the word. 
There was a window looking to the west; 
Beyond it, wide Wisconsin fields of grain, 

And then a hill, whereon white flocks of clouds 
Would gather in the afternoon to rest. 
And when the sun went down behind that hill, 
What scenes of glory spread before my sight— 
What beauty—beauty, absolute, supreme! 
Sunsets enlarged the meaning of that word. 


Clover in blossom, red and honey-sweet, 

In summer billowed like a crimson sea 
Across the meadow lands. One day, I stood 
Breast-high amidst its waves, and heard the hum 

Of myriad bees that had gone mad like me 
With fragrance and with beauty. Over us, 

A loving sun smiled from a cloudless sky, 
While a bold breeze kissed lightly as it passed 


Clover in blossom, red and honey-sweet. 


Autumn spoke loudly of the beautiful, 

And in the gallery of Nature hung 
Colossal pictures hard against the sky, 

Set forests gorgeous with a hundred hues, 

And with each morning some new wonder flung 
Before the startled world—some daring shade, 
Some strange, new scheme of color and of form. 
Autumn spoke loudly of the beautiful. 
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Winter, though rude, is delicate in art— 
More delicate than summer or than fall 
(Even as rugged Man is more refined 
In vital things than Woman). Winter's touch 
On Nature seemed most beautiful of all— . 
That evanescent beauty of the frost 
On window-panes, of clean, fresh-fallen snow, 
Of white, white sunlight on the ice-draped trees. 
Winter, though rude, is delicate in art. 


Morning! The word itself is beautiful, 

And the young hours have many gifts to give 
That feed the soul with beauty. He who keeps 
His days for labor and his nights for sleep 

Wakes conscious of the joy it is to live, 

And brings from that mysterious Land of Dreams 
A sense of beauty that illumines earth. 


Morning! The word itself is beautiful. 
The search for beauty is the search for God. 
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A Closer Corporation 


In this story, Emma McChesney has an entirely new role to play—one in which her 
business training and experience are not going to help very much. We think that you 
will find this one of the most delightful of Miss Ferber’s series. You will agree that 
Emma is confronted with something of a problem in regard to her future, with the habit 
of active work so strong upgn.her. So, what do you think is going to happen now? 


By Edna Ferber 


Author of * Thanks to Miss Morrissey.” and other Emma McChesney stories 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


RONT offices resemble back kitchens 
in this: they have always an ear at 
the keyhole, an eye at the crack, a 
nose in the air. But between the 
ordinary front office and the front office of 
the T. A. Buck Featherloom Petticoat Com- 
pany there was a difference. The employees 
at Buck’s—from Emil, the errand-boy, to 
old Pop Henderson, who had started as 
errand-boy himself twenty-five years before 
—possessed the quality of loyalty. They 
were loyal to the memory of old man Buck, 
because they had loved and respected him. 
They were loyal to Mrs. Emma McChesney, 
because she was Mrs. Emma McChesney 
(which amounts. to the same _ reason). 
They were loyal to T. A. Buck, because he 
was his father’s son. 

For three weeks the front office had been 
bewildered. From bewilderment it passed 
to worry. A worried, bewildered front office 
is not an efficient front office. Ever 
since Mrs. McChesney had come off the 
road, at the death of old T. A. Buck, to 
assume the secretaryship of the company 
which she had served faithfully for ten 
years, she had set an example for the entire 
establishment. She was the pace-maker. 
Every day of her life she figuratively pressed 
the electric button that set the wheels to 
whirring. At nine A. M., sharp, she ap- 
peared, erect, brisk, alert, vibrating energy. 
Usually, the office staff had not yet swung 
into its gait. In a desultory way, it had 
been getting into its sateen sleevelets, ad- 
justing its eye-shades, uncovering its type- 
writer, opening its ledgers, bringing out its 
files. Then, down the hall, would come the 
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sound of a firm, light, buoyant step. An 
electric thrill would pass through the front 
office. Then the sunny, sincere ‘Good 
morning!” 

“Morning, Mrs. McChesney!” the front 
office would chorus back. 

The day had begun for the T. A. Buck 
Featherloom Petticoat Company. 

Hortense, the blond stenographer (en- 
gaged to the shipping-clerk), noticed it first. 
The psychology of that is interesting. 
Hortense knew that by nine-thirty Mrs. 
McChesney’s desk would be clear and that 
the buzzer would summon her. Hortense 
didn’t mind taking dictation from T. A. 
Buck, though his method was hesitating and 
jerky, and he was likely to employ quite 
casually a baffling and unaccustomed word, 
over which Hortense’s scampering pencil 
would pause, struggle desperately, then 
raceon. Hortense often was in for a quick, 
furtive session with her pocket-dictionary 
after one of T. A.’s periods. But with Mrs. 
McChesney, dictation was a. joy. She 
knew what she wanted to say and she al- 
ways said it. The words she used were 
short, clean-cut, meaningful Anglo-Saxon 
words. Hers was the rapid-fire-gun method, 
each word, sharp, well timed, efficient. 

Imagine, then, Hortense staring wide- 
eyed_and puzzled at a floundering, hesitat- 
ing, absent-minded Mrs. McChesney—a 
Mrs. McChesney strangely starry as to eyes, 
strangely dreamy as to mood, decidedly 
deficient as to dictation. Imagine a Hor- 
tense with pencil poised in air a full five 
minutes, waiting until Mrs. McChesney 
should come to herself with a start, frown, 
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smile vaguely, pass a hand over her eyes, 
and say, “Let me see—where was I?” 

“And we find, on referring to your 
order, that the goods you mention—’”’ 
Hortense would prompt patiently. 

“Oh, yes, of course,’ with an effort. 
Hortense was beginning to grow alarmed. 

In T. A. Buck’s office, just across the 
hall, the change was quite as noticeable, 
but in another way. His leisurely drawl 
was gone. His deliberate manner was re- 
placed by a brisk, quick-thinking, quick- 
speaking one. His words were brief and to 
the point. He seemed to be riding on the 
crest of an excitement-wave. And, as he 
dictated, he smiled. 

Hortense stood it for a week. Then she 
unburdened herself to Miss Kelly, the as- 
sistant bookkeeper. Miss Kelly evinced 
no surprise at her disclosures. 

“T was just talking about it to Pop yes- 
terday. She acts worried, doesn’t she? 
And yet, not exactly worried, either. Do 
you suppose it can be that son of hers— 
what’s his name? Jock.” 

Hortense shook her head. 

“No; he’s all right. She had a letter 
from him yesterday. He’s got a grand 
position in Chicago, and he’s going to marry 
that girl he was so stuck on here. And it 
isn’t that, either, because Mrs. McChesney 
likes her. I can tell by the way she talks 
about her. I ought to know. Look how 
Henry’s ma acted toward me when we were 
first engaged!” ° 

The front office buzzed with it. It 
crept into the workroom—into the shipping- 
room. It penetrated the frowsy head of 
Jake, the elevator-man. As the days went 
on and the tempo of the front office slack- 
ened with that of the two bright little inner 
offices, only one member of the whole staff 
remained unmoved, incurious, taciturn. 
Pop Henderson listened, one scant old eye- 
brow raised knowingly, a whimsical half- 
smile screwing up his wrinkled face. 

At the end of three weeks, Hortense, with 
that display of temperament so often en- 
countered in young ladies of her profession, 
announced in desperation that, if this thing 
kept on, she was going to forget herself and 
jeopardize her position by demanding to 
know outright what the trouble was. 

From the direction of Pop Henderson’s 
inky retreat, there came the sound of a dry 
chuckle. Pop Henderson had been chuck- 
ling in just that way for three weeks, now. 
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It was getting on the nerves of his col- 
leagues. 

“Tf you ever spring the joke that’s kept 
you giggling for a month,” snapped Hor- 
tense, “it’ll break up the office.” 

Pop Henderson removed his eye-shade 
very deliberately, passed his thin, cramped 
old hand over his scant gray locks to his 
bald spot, climbed down stiffly from his 
stool, and, head cocked like a knowing old 


_brown sparrow, regarded the pert Hortense 


over his spectacles and under his spectacles 
and, finally, through his spectacles. 

“Young folks now’days,’ began Pop 
Henderson dryly, “are so darned cute and 
knowin’ that when an old fellow cuts in 
ahead of ’em for once, he likes to hug the 
joke to himself a while before he springs it.” 
There was no acid in his tone. He was 
beaming very benignantly down upon the 
little blond stenographer. ‘‘You say that 
Mrs. Mack is absent-minded-like and 
dreamy, and that young T. A. acts like he’d 
swallowed an electric battery. Well, when 
it comes to that, I’ve seen you many a time, 
when you didn’t know anyone was lookin’, 
just sitting there at your typewriter, with 
your hands kind of poised half-way, and 
your lips sort of parted, and your eyes just 
gazing away somewhere off in the distance 
for fifteen minutes at a stretch. And out 
there in the shipping-room Henry’s singing 
like a whole minstrel troupe all day long, 
when he isn’t whistlin’ so loud you can hear 
him over ’s far as Eighth Avenue.” Then, 
as the red surged up through the girl’s fair 
skin, “‘ Well?” drawled old Pop Henderson, 
and the dry chuckle threatened again. 

““Why, Pop Henderson!” exploded Miss 
Kelly from her cage. 

In those three words the brisk and agile- 
minded Miss Kelly expressed the surprise 


_and the awed conviction of the office staff. 


Pop Henderson trotted over to the water- 
cooler, drew a brimming glass, drank it off, 
and gave vent to a great exhaust of breath. 
He climbed his stool, adjusted his eye-shade, 
and, with a last throaty chuckle, plunged 
into his books again. 

But his words already were working their 
wonders. The office, after the first shock, 
was flooded with a new atmosphere—a 
subtle, pervasive air of hushed happiness, 
of tender solicitude. It went about like 
a mother who has found her child asleep 
at play, and who steals away atiptoe, finger 
on lip, lips smiling tenderly. 
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The delicate antenne of Emma McChes- 
ney’s mind sensed the change. Perhaps 
she read something in the glowing eyes of 
her sister-in-love, Hortense. Perhaps she 
caught a new tone in Miss Kelly’s voice 
or the forewoman’s. Perhaps a whisper 
from the outer office reached her desk. The 
very afternoon of Pop Henderson’s electri- 
fying speech, Mrs. McChesney crossed to 
T. A. Buck’s office, shut the door after her, 
lowered her voice discreetly, and said, 

““T..A., they’re on.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Nothing. That is, nothing definite. 
No man-reason. Just a woman-reason.” 

T. A. Buck strolled over to her, smiling. 

“T haven’t known youall this time without 
having learned that that’s reason enough. 
And if they really do know, I’m glad.” 

“But we didn’t want them to know until 
—until just before the 

T. A. Buck laid his hands lightly on 
Emma McChesney’s_ shoulders. Emma 
McChesney promptly removed them. 

“There you are!’’ exclaimed Buck, and 
rammed the offending hands into his pock- 
ets. “That’s why I’m glad they know—if 
they really do know. I’m no actor. I’m 
a skirt-and-lingerie manufacturer. For the 
last six weeks, instead of being allowed to 
look at you with the expression that a man 
naturally wears when he’s looking at the 
woman he’s going to marry, what have I 
had to do? Glare, that’s what! Scowl! 
Act like a captain of finance when I’ve felt 
like a Romeo! I’ve had to be dry, terse, 
businesslike, when I was bursting with ad- 
jectives that had nothing to do with busi- 
ness. You’ve avoided my office as you 
would a smallpox camp. You’ve greeted 
me with a what-can-I-do-for-you air when 
I’ve dared to invade yours. If it weren’t 
for those two hours you grant me in the 
evening, ’'d—I’d blow up. I’d——” * 

“Now, now, T. A.!” interrupted Emma 
McChesney soothingly, and patted one 
gesticulating arm. “It has been a bit of 
a strain—for both of us. But, you know, 
we agreed it would be best this way. We’ve 
ten days more todo. Let’s stick it out. It 
has been best for us, for the office. -The 
next time you find yourself choked up with 
a stock of fancy adjectives, write a sonnet 
to me. Work ’em off that way.” 

T. A. Buck stood silent a moment, re- 
garding her with a concentration that 
would have unnerved a woman less poised. 





“Emma McChesney, when you talk like 
that, so coolly, so evenly, so—so darned 
mentally, I sometimes wonder if you os 

“Don’t say it, T. A. Because you don’t 
mean it. I’ve had to fight for most of my 
happiness. I’ve never before found it 
ready at hand. I’ve always had to dig for 
it with a shovel and a spade and a pickax, 
and then blast. I had almost twenty 
years of that—from the time I was eighteen 
until I was thirty-eight. It taught me to 
take my happiness seriously and my trou- 
bles lightly.”” She shut her eyes for a mo- 
ment, and her voice was very low and very 
deep and very vibrant. “So, when I’m 
coolest and evenest and most mental, T. A., 
you may know that I’ve struck gold.” 

A great glow illumined Buck’s fine eyes. 
He took two quick steps in her direction. 
But Emma McChesney, one hand on the 
door-knob, warned him off with the other. 

““Hey—wait a minute!” pleaded Buick. 

“Can’t. I’ve a fitting at the tailor’s at 
three-thirty—my new suit. Wait till you 
see it!” 

“The dickens you have! Butso have I’”’— 
he jerked out his watch—‘‘at three-thirty! 
It’s the suit I’m going to wear when I travel 
as a blushing bridegroom.” 

“‘So’s mine. And look here, T. A.! We 
can’t both leave this place for a fitting. It’s 
absurd. If this keeps on, it will break up 
the business. We'll have to get married 
one at a time—or, at least, get our trous- 
seaux one at a time. What’s your suit?” 

“Sort of brown.” 

“Brown? So’s mine! Good heavens, 
T. A., we'll look like a minstrel troupe!” 

Buck sighed resignedly. 

“Tf I telephone my tailor that I can’t 
make it until four-thirty, will you promise 
to be back by that time?” 

“Yes; but remember, if your bride ap- 
pears in a skirt that sags in the back or a 
coat that bunches across the shoulders, the 
crime will lie at your door.” 

So it was that the lynx-eyed office staff 
began to wonder if, after all, Pop Henderson 
was the wizard that he had claimed to be. 

During working-hours, Mrs. McChesney 
held rigidly to business. Her partner tried 
bravely to follow her example. If he failed 
occasionally, perhaps Emma McChesney 
was not so displeased as she pretended to 
be. A business discussion, deeply interest- 
ing to both, was likely to run thus: 

Buck, entering her office briskly, papers 
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in hand: “Mrs. McChesney—ahem!—I 
have here a letter from Singer & French, 
Columbus, Ohio. They ask for an exten- 
sion. They’ve had ninety days.” 

“That’s enough. That firm’s slow pay, 
and always will be until old Singer has the 
good taste and common sense to retire. It 
isn’t because the stock doesn’t move. 
Singer simply believes in not paying for 
anything until he has to. If I were you, 
I’d write him that this is a business house, 
not a charitable institution— No, don’t 
do that. It isn’t politic. But you know 
what I mean.” 

‘““H’m; yes.” Asilence. “Emma, that’s 
a fiendishly becoming gown.” 

“Now, T. A.!” 

“But it is! It—it’s so kind of loose, and 
yet clinging, and those white collar-and-cuff 
things iu 

“T. A. Buck, I’ve worn this thing down 
to the office every day for a month. It 
shines in the back. Besides, you promised 
not to . 

“Oh, darn it all, Emma, I’m human, 
you know! How do you suppose I can 
stand here and look at you and not ; 

Emma McChesney (pressing the buzzer 
that summons Hortense): ‘You know, 
Tim, I don’t exactly hate you this morning, 
either. But business is business. Stop 
looking at me like that!’”’ Then, to Hor- 
tense, in the doorway: “ Just take this letter 
—Singer & French, Columbus, Ohio. Dear 
Sirs: Yours of the tenth at hand. Period. 
Regarding your request for further extension 
we wish to say that, in view of the fact 

T. A. Buck, half resentful, half amused, 
wholly admiring, would disappear. But 
Hortense, eyes demurely cast down at her 
note-book, was not deceived. 

“Say,” she confided to Miss Kelly, 
“they think they’ve got me fooled. But 
I’m wise. Don’t I know? When Henry 
passes through the office here, from the 
shipping-room, he looks at me just as cool 
and indifferent. Before we announced it, 
we had you all guessing, didn’t we? But 
I can see something back of that look that 
the rest of you can’t get. Well, when Mr. 
Buck looks at her, I can see the same thing 
in his eyes. Say, when it comes to seeing 
the love-light through the fog, I’m there 
with the spy-glass.”’ 

If Emma McChesney held herself well in 
leash during the busy day, she relished her 
happiness none the less when she could allow 

















‘herself the full savor of it. When a girl of 


eighteen she had married a man of the sort 
that must put whisky into his stomach before 
the machinery of his day would take up its 
creaking round. Out of the degradation of 
that marriage she had emerged triumphant- 
ly, sweet and unsullied, and she had suc- 
ceeded in bringing her son, Jock McChesney, 
out into the clear sunlight with her. 

The evenings spent with T. A. Buck, the 
man of fine instincts, of breeding, of proven 
worth, of rare tenderness, filled her with 
a great peace and happiness. When doubts 
assailed her, it was not for herself but for 
him. Sometimes the fear would clutch her 
as they sat before the fire in the sitting-room 
of her comfortable little apartment. She 
would voice those fears for the very joy 
of having them stilled. 

“T. A., this is too much happiness. I’m 
—I’m afraid. After all, you’re a young 
man, though you are a bit older than I in 
actual years. But men of your age marry 
girls of eighteen. You’re handsome. And 
you've brains, family, breeding, money. 
Any girl in New York would be glad to 
marry you—those tall, slim, exquisite young 
girls. Young! And well bred, and poised 
and fresh and sweet and lovable. You see 
them every day on Fifth Avenue. They 
make me feel—old—old and battered. I’ve 
sold goods on the road. I’ve fought and 
worked and struggled. And it has left its 
mark. I did it for the boy, God bless him! 
And I’m glad I did it. But it put me out 
of the class of that girl you see on e 

“Yes, Emma; you’re not at all in the 
class with that girl you see every day on 
Fifth Avenue. You see her every day on 
Fifth Avenue. Fifth Avenue’s full of her— 
hundreds of her, thousands of her. Per- 
haps, five years ago, before I had worked 
side by side with you, I might have been 
attracted by that girl you see every day on 
Fifth Avenue. You don’t see a procession 
of Emma McChesneys every day on Fifth 
Avenue—not by a long shot!, I know that 
that girl you see every day on Fifth Ave- 
nue is all that I deserve. But, by some 
heaven-sent miracle, I’m to have this Emma 
McChesney woman! I don’t know how it 
came to be true. I don’t deserve it. But 
it is true, and that’s enough for me.” 

Emma McChesney would look up at him, 
eyes wet, mouth smiling. 

“TT. A., you’re balm and myrrh and in- 
cense and meat and drink to me. I wish 
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I had words to tell you what I’m thinking 
now. But I haven’t. So I'll just cover it 
up. We both know it’s there. And I'll 
tell you that you make love like a ‘movie’ 
hero. Yes, youdo! Better than a ‘movie’ 
hero, because, in the films, the heroine al- 
ways has to turn to face the camera, which 
makes it necessary for him to make love 
down the back of her neck.” 

But T. A. Buck was unsmiling. 

“Ton’t trifle, Emma. And don’t think 
you can fool me that way. I haven’t 
finished. I want to settle this Fifth Avenue 
creature for all time. What I have to say 
is this: I think you are more attractive— 
finer, bigger, more rounded in character 
and manner, mellower, sweeter, sounder, 
with all your angles and corners rubbed 
smooth, saner, better poised than any 
woman I have ever known. And what Iam 
to-day you have made me, directly and in- 
directly, by association and by actual 
orders, by suggestion, and by direct contact. 
What you did for Jock, purposefully and 
by force, you did for me, too. Not so di- 
rectly, perhaps, but with the same result. 
Emma McChesney, you’ve made—actually 
made, molded, shaped, and turned out 
two men. You're the greatest sculptor 
that ever lived. You could make a scare- 
crow in a field get up and achieve. I 
know I need you more than you need me, 
Emma. And I know you won’t love me 
the less for that. There—that’s about all 
for this evening.” 

“T think,’ breathed Emma McChesney, 
in a choked little voice, ‘that that’s about 
enough.” 

Two days before the date set for their 
very quiet wedding, they told the heads of 
office and workroom. Office and workroom, 
somewhat moist as to eye and flushed as to 
cheek and highly congratulatory, proved 
their knowingness by promptly presenting 
to their employers a very costly and un- 
believably hideous set of mantel ornaments 
and clock, calculated to strike horror to 
the heart of any woman who has lovingly 
planned the furnishing of her drawing- 
room. Pop Henderson, after some pre- 
liminary wrestling with collar, necktie, 
spectacles, and voice, launched forth on a 
presentation speech that threatened to 
close down the works for the day. Emma 
McChesney heard it, tears in her eyes. 
T. A. Buck bit his lip. And when Pop 
Henderson’s cracked old voice broke al- 
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together in the passage that touched on his 
departed employer, old T. A. Buck, and the 
great happiness that this occasion would 
have brought him, Emma’s hand met young 
T. A.’s, and rested there. 

They were to be away two weeks only. 
No one knew just where, except that some 
small part of the trip was to be spent on 
a flying visit to young Jock McChesney 
out in Chicago. He himself was to be 
married very soon. Emma McChesney 
had rather startled her very good-look- 
ing husband-to-be by whirling about at 
him with, 

“T. A., do you realize that you’re very 
likely to be a step-grandfather some fine 
day not so far away!” 

T.A. had gazed at her for a rather shocked 
moment, swallowed hard, smiled, and said, 
“Even that doesn’t scare me, Emma.” 

Everything had been planned down to the 
last detail. Mrs. McChesney’s little apart- 
ment had been subleased, and a very smart 
one taken and furnished almost complete, 
with Anna installed in the kitchen and a 
demure parlor-maid engaged. 

“When we come back, we’ll come home,” 
T. A. Buck had said. ‘‘ Home!” 

There had been much to do, but it had 
all been done smoothly and expertly, under 
the direction of these two who had learned 
how to plan, direct, and carry out. 

Then, on the last day, Emma McChesney, 
visibly perturbed, entered her partner’s 
office, a letter in her hand. 

“This is ghastly!” she exclaimed. 

Buck pulled out a chair for her. 

“Klein cancel his order again?”’ 

“No. And don’t ask me to sit down. 
Be thankful that I don’t blow up.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 

“Bad! Here—read that! No, don’t 
read it; I'll tell you. It'll relieve my feel- 
ings. You know how I’ve been angling 
and scheming and contriving and plotting 
for years to get an exclusive order from 
Gage & Fosdick. Of course we’ve had a 
nice little order every few months, but what’s 
that from the biggest mail-order house in 
the world? And now, out of a blue sky, 
comes this bolt from O’Malley, who buys 
our stuff, saying that he’s coming on the 
tenth—that’s next week—that he’s planned 
to establish our line with their trade, and 
that he wants us to be prepared for a record 
order. I’ve fairly prayed for this. And 
now—what shall we do?” 
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““Do?”—smoothly—* just write the gen- 
tleman and tell him you’re busy getting 
married this week and next, and that, by 
a singular coincidence, your partner is sim- 
ilarly engaged; that our manager will 
attend to him with all care and courtesy, 
unless he can postpone his trip. Suggest 
that he call around a week or two later.”’ 

“T. A. Buck, I know it isn’t considered 
good form to rage and glare at one’s fiancé 
on the eve of one’s wedding-day. If this 
were a week earlier or a week later, I’d be 
tempted to—shake you!” 

Buck stood up, came over to her, and 
laid a hand very gently on her arm. With 
the other hand he took the letter from her 
fingers. 

‘Emma, you're tired, and a little excited. 
You’ve been under an unusual physical 
and mental strain for the last few weeks. 
Give me that letter’ Ill answer it. This 
kind of thing’’—iie held up the letter 
‘“*has meant everything to you. If it had 
not, where would I be to-day? But to- 
night, Emma, it doesn’t mean a thing. 
Not—one thing.” 

Slowly Emma McChesney’s tense body 
relaxed. A great sigh that had in it weari- 
ness and relief and acquiescence came from 
her. She smiled ever so faintly. 

‘“‘T’ve been a ramrod ‘so long it’s going 
to be hard to learn to be a clinging vine. 
I’ve been my own support for so many 
years, I don’t use a trellis very gracefully 
—yet. But I think I'll get the hang of it 
very soon.” 

She turned toward the door, crossed to 
her office, looked all about at the orderly, 
shipshape room that reflected her person- 
ality—as did any room she occupied. 

‘* Just the same,” she called out, over her 
shoulder, to Buck in the doorway, “I hate 
like fury to see that order slide.” 

In hat and coat and furs she stood a mo- 
ment, her fingers on the electric switch, 
her eyes very bright and wide. The memo- 
ries of ten years, fifteen years, twenty years 
crowded up around her and filled the little 
room. Some of them were golden and some 
of them were black; a few had power to 
frighten her, even now. So she turned out 
the light, stood for just another moment 
there in the darkness, then stepped out 
into the hall, closed the door softly, and stood 
face to face with the lettering on the glass 
panel of the door—the lettering that spelléd 
the name, “‘ Mrs. McCuHeEsney.” 





T. A. Buck watched her in silence. She 
reached up with one wavering forefinger 
and touched each of the twelve letters, one 
after the other. Then she spread her hand 
wide, blotting out the second word. And 
when she turned away, one saw—she being 
Emma McChesney, and a woman, and very 
tired and rather sentimental, and a bit 
hysterical and altogether happy—that, 
though she was smiling, her eyes were wet. 


In her ten years on the road, visiting 
town after town, catching trains, jolting 
about in rumbling hotel ’buses or musty- 
smelling small-town hacks, living in hotels, 
good, bad, and indifferent, Emma McChes- 
ney had come upon hundreds of rice-strewn, 
ribbon-bedecked bridal couples. She had 
leaned from her window at many a railway 
station to see the barbaric and cruel old 
custom of bride-and-bridegroom baiting. 
She had smiled very tenderly—and rather 
sadly, and hopefully, too—upon the boy and 
girl who rushed breathless into the car in 
a flurry of white streamers, flowers, old 
shoes, laughter, cheers, last messages. 
Now, as in a. dream, she found herself 
actually of these. Of rice, old shoes, and 
badinage there had been none, it is true. 
She stood quietly by while Buck attended 
to their trunks, just as she had seen it done 
by hundreds of helpless little cotton-wool 
women who had never checked a trunk in 
their lives—she, who had spent ten years of 
her life wrestling with trunks and baggage- 
men and porters. Once there was some 
trifling mistake—Buck’s fault. Emma, 
with her experience of the road, saw his 
error. She could have set him right with 
a word. It was on the tip of her tongue. 
By sheer force of will she withheld that 
word, fought back the almost overwhelming 
inclination to take things in hand, set them 
right. It was just an incident, almost 
trifling in itself. But its import was tre- 
mendous, for her conduct, that moment, 
shaped the happiness of their future life 
together. 

Emma had said that there would be no 
rude awakenings for them, no startling 
shocks. 

“There isn’t a thing we don’t know about 
each other,” she had said. ‘‘We each know 
the other’s weaknesses and strength. I 
hate the way you bite your lip when 
you’re troubled, and I think the fuss you 
make when the waiter pours your coffee 
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without first having given you sugar and 
cream is the most absurd thing I’ve ever 
seen. But, then, I know howit annoys you 
to see me sitting with one slipper dangling 
from my toe, when I’m particularly com- 
fortable and snug. You know how I like 
my eggs, and you think it’s immoral. I 
suppose we’re really set in our ways. It’s 
going to be interesting to watch each other 
shift.” 

“Just the same,” Buck said, “I didn’t 
dream there was any woman living who 
could actually make a Pullman drawing- 
room look homelike.” 

“Any woman who has spent a fourth of 
her life in hotels and trains learns that trick. 
She has to. If she happens to be the sort 
that likes books and flowers and sewing, she 
carries some of each with her. And one 
book, one rose, and one piece of unfinished 
embroidery would make an oasis in the 
Sahara look homelike.” 

It was on the westbound train that they 
encountered Sam—Sam of the rolling eye, 
the genial grin, the deft hand. Sam was 
known to every hardened traveler as the 
porter de /uxe of the road. Sam was a 
diplomatist, a financier, and a rascal. He 
never forgot a face. He never forgave a 
meager tip. The passengers who traveled 
with him were at once his guests and his 
victims. 

Therefore his, “‘Good evenin’, Mis’ Mc- 
Chesney, ma’am. Good even’! Well, it 
suh’t’nly has been a long time sense Ah 
had the pleasuh of yoh presence as passen- 
gah, ma’am. Ah sure am a 

The slim, elegant figure of T. A. Buck 
appeared in the doorway. Sam’s rolling 
eye became a thing on ball bearings. His 
teeth flashed startingly white in the broad- 
est of grins. He took Buck’s hat, ran a 
finger under its band, and shook it very 
gently. 

“What’s the idea?” inquired Buck gen- 
ially. ‘Are you a combination porter and 
prestidigitator?”’ 

Sam chuckled his 
chuckle. 

“Well, no sah! Ah wouldn’ go ’s fah as 
t’ say that, sah. - But Ah hab been known 
to shake rice out of a gen’Iman’s ordinary, 
ever’-day, black derby, hat.” 

“Get out!’ laughed T. A. Buck, as Sam 
ducked. 

“You may as well get used to it,”’ smiled 
Emma, “because I’m known to every train- 
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conductor, porter, hotel-clerk, chamber- 
maid, and bell-boy between here and the 
Great Lakes.” 

It was Sam who proved himself hero of 
the honeymoon, for he saved T. A. Buck 
from continuing his journey to Chicago 
brideless. Fifteen minutes earlier, Buck 
had gone to the buffet-car for a smoke. 
At Cleveland, Emma, looking out of the 
car window, saw a familiar figure pacing up 
and down the station platform. It was 
that dapper and important little Irishman, 
O'Malley, buyer for Gage & Fosdick, the 
greatest mail-order house in the world— 
O’Malley, whose letter T. A. Buck had 
answered; O’Malley, whose order meant 
thousands. 

In that moment, Mrs. T. A. Buck 
faded into the background and Emma 
McChesney rose up in her place. She 
snatched hat and coat and furs, put them 
on as she went down the long aisle, swung 
down the car steps, and flew down the 
platform to the unconscious O’Malley. He 
was on his way to New York. The Fates had 
delivered him into her expert hands. She 
knew those kindly sisters of old, and she 
was the last to refuse their largesse. 

“Mr. O’Malley!”’ 

He wheeled. 

“Mrs. McChesney!” 
charming trace of a brogue. 
said he assumed it. 
thinkin’ of but youa minuteago. What 

“T’m on my way to Chicago. Saw you 
from the car window. You're on the New 
York train? Ithoughtso. Tell me, you’re 
surely seeing our man, aren’t you?” 

O’Malley’s smiling face clouded. He 
was a temperamental Irishman—Ted 
O’Malley—with ideas on the deference due 
him and his great house. 

“T’ll tell you the truth, Mrs. McChesney. 
I had a letter from your Mr. Buck. It 
wasn’t much of a letter to a man like me, 
representing a house like Gage & Fosdick. 
It said both heads of the firm would be out 
of town, and would I see the manager. 
Me—see the manager! Well, thinks I, if 
that’s how important they think my order, 
then they’ll not get it—that’s all. I’ve 
never yet " 

“Dear Mr. O’Malley, please don’t be 
offended. Asa McChesney to an O’Malley, 
I want to tell you that I’ve just been mar- 
ried.” 

“Married! 
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“To T. A. Buck, of course. He’s on that 
train. He——” 

She turned toward the train. And as she 
turned it began to move, ever so gently. 
At the same moment there sped toward her, 
with unbelievable swiftness, the figure of 
Sam the porter, his eyes all whites. By one 
arm he grasped her, and half carried, half 
jerked her to the steps of the moving train, 
swung her up to the steps like a bundle of 
rags, caught the rail by a miracle, and stood, 
grinning and triumphant, gazing down at 
the panting O’Malley, who was running 
alongside the train. 

“Back in a week. Will you wait for us 
in New York?” called Emma, her breath 
coming fast. She was trembling, too, and 
laughing. 

“Will I wait!” called back the puffing 
O'Malley, every bit of the Irish in him 
beaming from his eyes. “I'll be there 
when you get back as sure as your name’s 
McBuck.” 

From his pocket he took a round, silver 
Western dollar and, still running, tossed it 
to the toothy Sam. That peerless porter 
caught it, twirled it, kissed it, bowed, and 
grinned afresh as the train glided out of the 
shed. 

Buck, listening to her laughing, trium- 
phant account of the hairbreadth, harum- 
scarum adventure, frowned before he smiled. 

‘Emma, how could you do it! At least, 
why didn’t you send back for me first?” 

Emma smiled a little tremulously. 

“Don’t be angry. You see, dear boy, 
I’ve only been your wife for a week. But 
I’ve been Featherloom petticoats for over 
. fifteen years. It’s a habit.” 

Just how. strong and fixed a habit, she 
proved to herself a little more than a week 
later. It was the morning of their first 
breakfast in the new apartment. You 
would have thought, to see them over 
their coffee and eggs and rolls, that they 
had been breakfasting together thus for 
years—Annie was so at home in her new 
kitchen; the deft little maid, in her crisp 
white, fitted so perfectly into the picture. 
Perhaps the thing that T. A. Buck said, 
once the maid left them alone, might have 
given an outsider the cue. 

“You remind me of a sweet pea, Emma. 
One of those crisp, erect, golden-white, 
fresh, fragrant sweet peas. I think it is 
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The next Emma McChesney story will be Blue Serge. 
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the slenderest, sweetest, neatest, trimmest 
flower in the world, so delicately set on its 
stem, and yet so straight, so independent.” 

“T. A., you say such dear things to me!” 

No; they had not been breakfasting 
together for years. 

“T’m glad you’re not one of those women 
that wears a frowsy, lacy, ribbony what- 
do-you-call-’em—boudoir -cap—down __ to 
breakfast. They always make me think 
of uncombed hair.” 

‘““And I’m glad,” said Emma, looking 
at his clear eyes and steady hand and firm 
skin, ‘for a number of reasons. One of 
them is that you’re not the sort of a man 
who’s a grouch at breakfast.”’ 

When he had hat and coat and stick in 
hand, and had kissed her good-by and 
reached t#e door and opened it, he came 
back again, as is the way of bride- 
grooms. - But at last the door closed behind 
him. 

Emma sat there a moment, listening to 
his quick, light step down the corridor, to 
the opening of the lift door, to its metallic 
closing. She sat there, in the sunshiny 
dining-room, in her fresh, white morning 
gown. She picked up her newspaper, 
opened it, scanned it, put it down. For 
years, now, she had read her newspaper in 
little gulps on the way down-town in 
She could 
not accustom herself to this leisurely scan- 
ning of the pages. She rose, went to the 
window, came back to the table, stood there 
a moment, her eyes fixed on something far 
away. 

The swinging door between dining-room 
and butler’s pantry opened. Annie, in her 
neat blue-and-white stripes stood before 
her. 

“Shall it be steak or chops to-night, Mrs. 
Mc—Buck?”’ 

Emma turned her head in Annie’s di- 
rection—then her eyes. The two actions 
were distinct and separate. 

“Steak or—’ There was a little be- 
wildered look in her eyes. Her mind had 
not yet focused on the question. “Steak 
—oh! Oh, yes, of course! Why—why 
Annie”—and the splendid thousand-h.-p. 
mind brought itself down to the settling of 
this butter-churning, two-h.-p. question— 
“why, Annie, considering all things, I think 
we'll make it fi/et with mushrooms.” 
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By Henry 


Epitor’s Note—The following article 
somewhat the same relative importance in 
occupied in the past. As yet, no one knows 
extracts, but, from the results already obtained, we 
the vast domains opened by Lister and Pasteur may 
will scarcely realize the possibilities for the physical and 
plishments, which, up to a very recent date, have been gener- 
T was contended of old, on high authority, 
that a man cannot, even by much thinking, 
add a single cubit to his stature. As the 
cubit in question represented something like twenty 
inches, we must admit that the contention is. still 
valid. Yet it seems in a fair way to be challenged 
by to-day’s medical science; for a way has been 
found to add a considerable portion of a cubit to 
* the stature of an undersized child. 

By direct medication, a 
dwarfed child has been made 

to take on rapid develop- 

ment, even adding several 

inches to its height in a single 

year. A line of treatment 

closely similar to that which 
has transformed the dwarfed children 
into normal ones as to stature has been 
applied, still more recently, in the attempt 
to develop the mentality of chil- 

dren that were very backward, 
including some that ranked as 
imbeciles. And the children thus 
treated have shown very marked im- 
provement in their mental processes. 
The possibilities opened up by such 
‘a treatment make strange appeal 
to the imagination; for, hereto- 

fore, the mentally defective 

child has presented insoluble 

problems for physician and 
teacher alike. 

The new drugs which give 
such necromantic promise are 
animal extracts, prepared 
from some obscure glands of 
the sheep, the pig, or the ox. 

The use of such extracts con- 
stitutes the newest addition to 
materia medica. 

The obscure organs of the ani- 
mals which supply the new medica- 
ments are of a type of organs known as 
ductless glands. That is to say, they are 
glands which produce secretions that are not 
discharged through ducts (as, for example, is 
the case with the lacrimal gland that secretes 
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describes a new aspect of medicine which will occupy 
the coming generation that the study of bacteria has 
what may be the limits of the application of the glandular 
have had a sure glimpse of a land of promise beside which 
shrink into honorable insignificance. The astonished reader 
mental betterment of the race by the herein described accom- 
ally believed to be quite beyond the power of medical science. 


the tears, and the like) but merely exude their 
secretion into the blood stream or into the stream 
of lymph that circulates in the lymphatics. There 
are several of these glands located in widely different 
regions of the body. 

Corresponding glands are found in the human body. 
The largest of these is of insignificant size, 
and the smallest scarcely bigger than a pin- 
head. Yet they exert strange influence 
over the activities of the body. There 
. are three of them, in particular, that 
have peculiar interest from the 
present standpoint, because, act- 
ing jointly, they appear to con- 
trol: (1) physical growth of the ), 
child; (2) the transformations 
that mark the physical ad- 
vance to adolescence and 
maturity, and (3) the develop- 
ment of the mind. 

All these types of develop- 
ment normally proceed together; 
but everyone knows that there 
are cases in which one or another 
line of development is retarded, and 
recent study shows that such retarda- 
tions may be due to abnormality of 
the gland that chiefly controls the par- 
ticular type of development in question. 

It would appear that the gland 
most directly concerned with 
physical growth is the one 
known as the thymus. This 
gland is located in the chest, and 
it normally attains its largest 
size in early childhood, becoming 
atrophied in the adult. It ap- 
pears not merely to stimulate 
the growth of the child but to 
have a retarding influence 
over the maturing of the 
functions that distinguish the ° 
adult from the child. 


The gland, or group of glands, that con- (In circle) Grinding the pineal glands of 
trols the dev elopment of the functions that sheep for administration 
mark mature life is known as the thyroid. in capsules 


It is located in the throat. 
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The gland that seems directly to control 
mental development is a little pea-sized 
body called the pineal gland, located in the 
skull near the base of the brain. The dis- 
covery of its function came about through 
observation of a case in which the gland had 
taken on abnormal growth. Its excessive 
action caused the child’s mind to develop in 
such an abnormal way that at five years of 
age he reasoned as would a young man, 
showing a particular predilection for ethics 
and philosophy. It is such cases as this that 
gave the clue for the treatment of mentally 
defective children with pineal extract. 

It happens relatively seldom that one of 
these all-important regulator-glands is dis- 
eased. But when this does occur, the re- 
sults are very disastrous. Fortunately, 
however, as has just been intimated, 
amends may be made for the injury of one 
of these glands by supplying the patient 
with medicaments composed of the cor- 
responding gland of an animal. 


A REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT 


Doubtless the most striking case yet 
reported was that shown before the Paris 
Academy of Medicine, last June, by Doctor 
Voronoff. In this case, the child suffered 
both mentally and physically, its develop- 
ment having ceased as a sequel of scarlet 
fever. The condition was believed to be 
due to a lack of secretion of the thyroid and 
its allied glands. So, a portion of the 
thyroid gland of a monkey was trans- 
planted into the neck of the child. Accord- 
ing to the report, there was almost imme- 
diate improvement in the condition of the 
patient. Previously, the child had been 
apathetic and stupid. Henowbecame active 
and quick-witted. 

This case is doubly remarkable because 
it has hitherto proved almost impossible to 
transplant tissue of any kind from one 
animal to another animal of a different 
species. That the thyroid gland of the 
monkey, once transplanted, should have 
the observed influence is remarkable enough, 
to be sure, but perhaps not surprising in the 
light of our knowledge of other cases. For 
extracts of the thyroid gland have already 
taken their place as remedies of value. 

As regards the physical growth of chil- 
dren, however, the best results hitherto ob- 
tained have been through use of the thymus 
gland rather than the thyroid, or by a com- 
bination of glandular extracts. Doctors 
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Kerley and Beebe report a case in which an 
undeveloped boy of sixteen took on rela- 
tively rapid growth under thymus treat- 
ment, increasing four inches in stature in 
eighteen months. With older children, 
however, as with adults, the thyroid ex- 
tract may be of great value in stimulating 
normal activity of various organs. 


STIMULATING MENTAL GROWTH 


Under normal conditions, there is usually 
a close relation between physical health 
and mental health. But there are cases in 
which the body seems to develop along the 
usual lines while the mind is curiously re- 
tarded. In such cases, it would appear, 
according to very recent tests, that good 
results may be expected from the use of the 
pineal gland, preferably, of a young animal. 
We have already pointed out that this tiny 
body-is situated in the brain. It is be- 
lieved to be a rudimentary or vestigial 
structure, representing what was a func- 
tional eye in some lower orders of creatures 
that were our remote ancestors. 

The most important tests that have been 
made of the pineal gland as a promoter of 
mental growth are those recently reported 
by Doctors C. L. Dana and W. N. Berke- 
ley. They were led to take up the matter 
through consideration of a case, reported 
by a German physician, in which a boy of 
five and a half years had the size and ap- 
pearance of a normal boy of thirteen. 

This child died when five and a half years 
old, and an autopsy revealed very marked 
enlargement of the pineal gland. It seemed 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that the 
precocious mental development of the 
child had been due to an excessive activity 
of this organ. If such were really the fact, 
the physicians argued, cases of defective 
mentality might be due to inadequate 
action of this gland, and perhaps the defec- 
tive minds might be stimulated by the 
administration of a drug made from the 
pineal gland of an animal. 

Acting on this supposition, Doctors Dana 
and Berkeley secured the pineal glands of 
calves and afterward of young bullocks, and 
caused them to be dried and ground into a 
powder, which was then placed in a capsule, 
to be administered through the mouth. As 
the medication was finally adjusted, each 
capsule contained the amount of pineal 
gland equivalent to one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of the bullock. 











Guinea-pigs not treated with fresh 
pineal glands 


The drug was first tested 
by dosing young guinea-pigs, 
rabbits, and kittens, an 
equivalent number of ani- 
mals not treated being 
always kept with the others 
as “controls.” The result 
of the medication was at 
once surprising and gratify- 
ing. “Of eight half- 
grown guinea-pigs 
under observation 
for five weeks, 
four subjects 
gained thirty- 
six per cent. 
and four con- 
trols gained 
twenty-five 
per cent. in 
weight. Of a 
dozen small kit- 
tens, the subjects 
outgrew the controls 
rapidly in activity, size, 
intelligence, and resistance 
to intercurrent disease. 
The best control, begin- 


eleven ounces, gained four 
ounces in two months and a half. The best 
subject, starting with a weight of twelve 
ounces, gained twelve ounces more, doub- 
ling his weight. All were fed alike.” 

These animals were fed with the fresh 
pineal glands. But the tests were continued 
with ten small rabbits, using tne capsules 
of dried glands. The results were equally 
gratifying. 

It will be observed that these animals 
gained physically as well as mentally. The 
same thing was true of young chickens and 


Two chickens of same age and breed, one 
(left) treated, the other not treated, 


3 E : : with pineal glands 2 . . 
ning with the weight of Photographs by courtesy of Four. Am. Med. Assn GOddard. The experi- 
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guinea-pigs similarly experimented upon with 
pineal extract by Doctor C. T. 
McCord. This experimenter also 
tested several litters of puppies, and 
noted that the pineal-fed ones 

were about one month ahead of 
the others in their habits. 

All this is highly sugges- 
tive. Buteven more direct- 
ly important were the tests 
of the drug made 




















Guinea-pigs of same 
litter fed with 
pineal glands 


Note difference in 
development 


with human 
subjects at 
the instance 
of Doctors 
Dana and 
Berkeley. The 
tests were made 
at the Training 
School for Defective 
Children, at Vineland, 
New Jersey, under the im- 
partial and expert obser- 
vation of Doctor H. H. 
Ome ments consisted of the ob- 
servation of twenty-five subjects, to whom 
capsules of pineal gland were given daily for 
four months, and twenty controls of similar 
mental condition who received no such 
treatment, all the children being, of course, 
under the regular dietetic and educational 
routine of the institution. 

Now, note the result: “Of the subjects, 
several were congenital idiots, and these, as 
was anticipated, made no progress. But 
fourteen of the others made a gain, and the 
average, sixty-five per cent. of a year, was 
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twice the normal, and more than twice the 
progress of the control-children in the same 
period. Some of the subjects advanced 
eight-tenths of a year; one advanced one 
and eight-tenths of a year. 

Cases in private practise gave equally 
striking results. Doctor Berkeley reports 
a clinic-case, for example, in which a boy 
of seven years who “had never said any 
connected intelligent words,” and who had 
the appearance and habits of an imbecile, 
was so transformed in two months’ treat- 
ment with the pineal gland (no other rem- 
edy being employed) that his changed facial 
expression and manner were noticeable at 
a glance; his habits had become entirely 
correct; he could understand and answer 
simple questions, and had acquired between 
fifty and one hundred words. 


ARREST OF OLD AGE 


It is also of peculiar interest to record 
that Berkeley has made tests to see 
whether the drug which thus accelerates 
the sluggish action of the brain of the re- 
tarded child may not also serve to arrest 
or delay certain cases of premature break- 
down of the mental powers in old age. He 
reports that in cases of premature mental 
failure without distinct organic cause, the 
drug has proved of great value with about 
a dozen patients with whom it has received 
a fair trial. Some of these patients, he says, 
decline positively to be without the drug, 
and he adds, ‘“‘I must conclude that it defi- 
nitely stimulates the aging brain to the 
faster chemistry of younger days.” 

So here is a drug that promises to stimu- 
late the mental growth of defective children 
and to retard the onset of senility. 

To gain an inkling of the full measure of 
mystery involved in all this, it must be 
understood that the secretion put out by 
one or another of these glands is not a food 
but a stimulant which, in some utterly 
mysterious way, causes remote organs to 
functionate as they would not otherwise do. 
The essential principle of each internal secre- 
tion is a sort of messenger, which, entering 
into the blood stream, is carried to one part 
and another of the body, and serves to put 
various organs into action, somewhat as the 
messengers sent by a commanding general 
of armies may bring regiments or corps of 
troops into action. In each case, the mes- 
senger is insignificant; yet his message may 
be of the utmost importance. 
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Until recently it was supposed that the 
sole channel of communication through 
which the actions of different organs of the 
body are coordinated is the nervous sys- 
tem. But now we know that the internal 
secretions serve as direct and tangible mes- 
sengers that are perhaps not less important. 
They supplement the service of the nervous 
system somewhat as the mail service sup- 
plements the telephone and telegraph in 
the social organism. 


THE HORMONES 


Because of the peculiar manner in which 
the internal secretions thus act to influence 
distant organs, they have been given the 
name “hormones,” from a Greek derivative 
meaning, “‘to arouse, or excite.”” The name 
was given by Professor Starling, who first 
observed that a secretion of the small in- 
testine (called secretin) served as a signal 
to the pancreas to begin putting forth char- 
acteristic secretions to aid in the digestion 
of food. 

The newest theory as to the way in which 
the hormones act in promoting nutrition 
and warding off disease is that put forward 
by present writer and Doctor J. W. Bev- 
eridge, who find reason to believe that the 
hormone just referred to, secretin, stimu- 
lates the tissues of the bone-marrow and of 
the spleen also, and, in so doing, promotes 
the formation of the red and white blood- 
corpuscles, to which these investigators 
ascribe an important share in the work 
of bodily nutrition, and likewise in pro- 
tecting the individual against microbic 
disease. 

This probably gives a clue to the 
primary action of several of the internal: 
secretions. : 

In any event, the results already obtained 
—as outlined in this article—show that 
the hormones can accomplish things that 
hitherto have seemed to lie beyond the 
reach of medication. Of these things, the 
stimulation of physical and. mental growth 
may be considered, for the time being, the 
most remarkable or, at least, as having the 
greatest popular interest. For the world 
is full of dwarfed bodies and piteously un- 
developed minds; and, until very recently, 
the thought of remedying these conditions 
by specific medication appeared but a vi- 
sionary dream. Now, however, the hor- 
mones point the way to almost magical feats 
of transformation. 
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“ But I hate to be cheated, and never will buy 
Long years of repentance for moments of joy.” 


So wrote one of the most worldly-wise and brilliant women of the eighteenth century. 


But 


there never has been a time when it would seem more necessary to impress the wisdom of 
this resolution upon young girls—this present age, when thousands of them are playing, 
alone and unadvised, away from the influence of home and friends, at the game of life, and 


trying to get the richest and most satisfying experience therefrom. 
She was cheated, terribly cheated, at the hazardous 
If she had but looked at the matter as did Lady Mary Montagu in days gone by! 


exactly what happened to Millie? 
game. 


For isn’t this just 


Mrs. Thompson’s story presents this forcibly intruding “if” from a most human point of view. 


‘By Maravene Thompson 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 


ILLIE’S head dropped against 

her dresser, and she shut her 

eyes. There was a sob in her 

throat—a choked feeling of 
defiance. She picked up a clean shirt- 
waist that lay in a pile of mending beside 
her and began to sew on a loose button. 
That finished, she sat still awhile, her 
hands clasped behind her head, her body 
loosely relaxed. 

It was a small room, but not unattractive. 
Millie had the home instinct. Her land- 
lady always showed the other boarders Miss 
Glade’s room, and they exclaimed over the 
artistic effect of Swiss curtains and dainty 
chintz covers and pretty water-colors in 
chasté frames. 

The water-colors were Millie’s own work. 
She had come to New York expecting to be 
an artist. She had been nineteen then, and 
had accepted the praises of her friends in 
Henrytown at their full face value. When 
her aunt, and only relative, died, Millie 
left the little Middle West town and started 
to New York to conquer it. After a month, 
spent largely in visiting art galleries and 
high-priced art shops, Millie had learned 
that she was not even an amateur artist, 
merely an uninspired dabbler who made 
poor pictures. A conversational under- 
standing of art and the names of master- 
pieces reproduced for popular consumption 
had helped her to the position of sales- 
woman in the framed-picture section of a 
large department store. 





Millie had been with the Foster & Herbert 
Company for three years.- She now got 
twelve dollars a week, and, being a good 
manager with an understanding of fabrics 
and sewing, contrived to dress becomingly 
and to live in considerable comfort. Her 
little room on the top floor and her board 
cost her seven dollars a week; but as the 
second-floor front paid fifteen, the board 
was better than Millie’s seven a week, 
stated alone, might signify. 

The other boarders were two sisters— 
wig-makers—a frail, bald-headed book- 
keeper, a middle-aged husband and wife, 
who conducted manicure parlors, an elderly 
lady and her daughter, a forewoman in an 
underwear factory, and a bachelor of sixty- 
five, who had occupied the second-story 
front for ten years. 

They were not unkindly people and 
perhaps less objectionable than the aver- 
age boarder, each being too busy with his 
and her own affairs to bother much about 
anyone else’s. 

Millie heard Miss Dawson, the fore- 
woman, and her mother in conversation 
below. They were not quarreling, but it 
sounded like it, Mrs. Dawson being very 
deaf and Miss Dawson’s voice having a rasp- 
ing-file quality. 

Millie sprang up and walked the room 
like a young caged animal. She wanted to 


push the walls out—wanted to scream— 
wanted to Jive! 
To live! 
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She stood by the window and looked out. 
She could see the lights from Broadway. 

The glittering street was there, just be- 
yond her vision. At her own corner was 
a café—a glittering café—with lovers at 
little tables. 

There were parties of four and six and 
a dozen there, but more than anything 
else there, just a man and a woman—a man 
and a woman leaning a little bit toward 
each other, drinking from each other’s eyes, 
hanging on the words from each other’s lips. 

She could have been at one of those 
tables to-night—only 

“Why not?” she asked herself fiercely. 
“What’s there to this sort of life?” The 
choked sob welled up. ‘I’m so tired of it— 
Every night and every night here by myself. 
I’ve been alone for three years—alone! 
And I'll be alone for thirty years.” 

She turned to the mirror and studied her 
face intently. 

She was very pretty. 

But it wasn’t because her hair was golden 
brown and fell in soft waves about her ears, 
or that her eyes were deeply blue, or her 
mouth, childishly red and full, that had 
caused Harold Overland, the head of the 
department where she worked, to cast his 
eyes upon her. There were a number of 
pretty girls at Foster & Herbert’s. 

It was Millie’s voice. 

It might have been a dimple, or a rounded 
elbow, or an ankle that made this pretty 
girl just a little different from other pretty 
girls for Harold Overland. But, in this 
case, it was a voice. It was sweet and deep, 
with a little catch in it. When Overland 
was made head of the department and 
Millie looked up into his eyes and asked, 
apropos of a new picture, “What do you 
thi-ink of it?” Harold Overland didn’t 
think; he felt—which was the beginning of 
Millie’s tragedy. 

Overland was twenty-seven years old. 
He was highly esteemed by the firm. His 
mother, a widow since Harold was three 
vears old, held some of the stock. Harold 
had started from the ground up to learn 
the business. He had made his way by 
sheer business ability. He was truthful 
and honorable in his business dealings and 
very keen. He was a high-school graduate. 
And some day he would marry and make 
a “good husband.” 

Had Millie come a few years later in his 
life, it might have been she who would 
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inspire him to marry. He was one of the 
men who arrive at matrimony after less 
obligatory loves have palled upon him. He 
had talked to Millie daily in the store for 
a month and had walked to the corner of 
her street with her several times in the past 
two weeks. 

Millie could not but be a little vain over 
this attention. Every girl in the depart- 
ment was in love with him. Edie, the six- 
teen-year-old wrapper at the bundle coun- 
ter, voiced her views frankly. 

“‘He’s th’ peachiest thing in this whole 
jay town. He’s a Gibson ’n’ Fisher man 
all rolled into one. An’ that’s some tellah, 
kids!” 

Edie was strong on illustrations, reading 
a story if the illustrations seemed to war- 
rant it. 

““Gee, kids, if I was th’ her’ine, I’d kiss 
him from th’ first page t’ th’ last—an’ 
then some! Lord, but don’t a her’ine have 
a cinch!” 

Overland, always laughingly, with a 
boyish audacity that refused to be squelched 
by an offended air or flashing eyes, sounded 
Millie on a number of things, but princi- 
pally on her views of love and morality. 
And Millie, at first scarcely understanding 
the trend of his talk, guilelessly revealed 
her hunger for love and youthful pleasure. 
He spoke openly of secret things, making 
what had always seemed to Millie sin 
appear a mere social pleasantry. She 
ceased to protest and listened in silence— 
ashamed to listen, yet ashamed to voice 
her own opinion against this man of the 
world. Virtue seemed, somehow, an an- 
tique, ridiculous thing by the light of this 
latter-day philosophy, enunciated in so 
matter-of-fact a manner. 

Away from him, Millie felt that she was 
right and he wrong, and she knew this, even 
while she was with him—only that then, 
wrong, though admittedly wrong, did not 
seem a black, dreadful thing that she would 
be punished for. As presented by Overland, 
wrong-doing was a lark, a rift of sunshine 
to be snatched gaily as it passed. 

And he was handsome and—kissable. 
Millie’s nature, gay, and girlishly reaching 
out for love, turned to his resistlessly. His 
boyish jollity found a counterpart in her 
own delicious girlishness. They laughed 
together absurdly at the most unmirthful 
events. ‘And they constantly made op- 
portunities to touch hands. At first, this 
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Millie wom" pad of paper and her fountain pen, and sat down to answer 
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was done unconsciously by Millie, but 
lately she had known and had tried vainly 
to resist the impulse to reach her hand to- 
ward his—his, always ready to caress it, 
even under the eyes of a customer, but so 
adroitly that only Millie knew. And he 
was sentimentally indifferent to the other 
girls. 

There was an exhilaration about this 
undivided attention. To be admired by a 
young demigod that every other girl was 
sighing for was perilously blissful. 

Millie stood before the mirror a long while. 
It wasn’t her image that held her. She 
thought back over the three years she had 
lived alone in New York, then thought 
forward at those years repeated. Some- 
thing new came into her face, a strange 
look of hardness. The lovely face was that 
of a whipped child who is going to get even. 
Mutiny was in the blue eyes and on the 
alluring lips—a mutiny that had smoldered 
slowly but surely to the breaking-point. 

She picked up an envelop from the top of 
the dresser. It was postmarked, “ Duluth.” 
She drew out the letter. Lola, her child- 
hood’s companion and lifelong friend, had 
written: 


DEAREST MILLIE: 

You have not answered my letter sent to you six 
months ago. I want an answer now. Do you get 
that, Chick? I want to hear about “gay, splendid 
New York?” And about your beaux, every one. 
And about your own darling self. Pretend that 
you are curled up in bed, a hand under your cheek, 
telling me everything that’s happened since you 
left, just as you would tell me, if you were here. 

No, not a word about myself till I hear about you. 

Your devoted, 
Loa. 


Millie took a pad of paper and her foun- 
tain pen, and sat down to answer this. 


DEAREST LOLA: 

You want to hear about “gay, splendid New 
York” as I called it before I left Henrytown! All 
right. I'll give you a day out of my life here. I 
got up this morning at seven and washed myself in 
a bowl—the same bowl I washed out my underwear 
and stockings in last night. I went down to the 
basement dining-room and ate a breakfast of the 
same genus I ate yesterday and three hundred and 
sixty-five yesterdays, and I said good-morning and 
was said good-morning to by nine other boarders 
and the landlady. 

I went to the store and dusted off the pictures 
and sharpened my pencil. Then the same kind of 
people began to ask the same kind of questions that 
they have asked for three years, and disputed with 
me over the title of a picture and asked me which 
picture did I ‘think would look better in Charlie’s 
room—he’s a Harvard Junior, y’ know,” and im- 
mediately upon my advising this, took that. 
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I ate my lunch at Foster & Herbert’s lunch-room 
for the employees and Jistened to the same kind of 
talk about theaters and ‘“‘movies” and beaux and 
dresses and dances and headaches, and what a 
“punk” place we work in and how much better 
Adams & Lane, across the street, treat their help. 

At five-thirty I came home and lay down to rest 
for a half-hour; then I put on a clean waist and went 
down to dinner. It was roast lamb. Tuesday is 
roast-lamb day. Wednesday is fricasseed chicken. 
Friday is fried haddock. If the landlady should 
serve roast cat, I’d swallow it whole in sheer joy of 
its unexpectedness. 

To-night I am in my room—my “artistic little 
room,” that I hate till I could tear and smash it to 
bits. I’ve been alone in this “artistic little room” 
for 1195 evenings minus an occasional evening at 
the theater or a lecture or Sunday-evening service. 

And this, dear Lola, is my gay, splendid New 
York! 

I came to New York alone. 

After three years, I am still alone. 

Is this my fault or New York’s? I don’t know. 
I was sent to Mrs. Alpin’s by the Y. W. C. A. be- 
cause hers is a quiet, respectable place—‘‘a safe 
home for a girl.”” I wonder! 

I have met three kinds of girls at the store. 

One kind, the manless kind, doesn’t care about 
beaux. They would rather have their independence 
than marry poorly, as they, with their limited 
acquaintance, would have to. And they won’t put 
themselves in an embarrassing position by accept- 
ing invitations from men. 

The second kind is engaged or has a steady, and 
has no use for a girl friend. 

The third kind wants a chum who'll make a fourth 
at a “high old time.” 

I have been trying to school myself for the man- 
less kind of woman. There’s a Miss Drake, at the 
unframed-picture counter, a pleasant girl of near 
thirty. I go to her home occasionally to supper—as 
often as I’m invited. Her father and mother are 
very pleasant, and they have a nice flat. She and 
I went last week to see “‘ The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 
There’s a Miss Adams, also, who has invited me to 
her home, and we’ve gone to lectures and the 
“movies” together. Then there’s a jolly little old 
maid, fifty surely, who’s always getting up outings 
and pleasure parties, and includes as many of us as 
want to go. These women all seem to have a good 
time together and to be contented without a beau. 

But Z7’m not the manless kind of woman. And 
I’m discontented and bitter and—desperate. 

Mrs. Alpin said this morning, “‘ You look fagged, 
Miss Glade, you need a bottle of hypophosphites,”’ 
and Miss Drake said I wanted an outing, and Miss 
Adams suggested a Turkish bath. 

I wanted to say, “‘No; I want a husband.” 

And I do—I do—I do! 

But the hardest thing for a girl alone in New York 
to get is a husband, and the easiest thing is a lover. 

Oh, Lola! 

Perhaps there’s another sort of man in New York 
than the kind I meet. But how am I to find him? 
I have no friends to introduce nice men to me. 
There are no homes here where I have a natural 
welcome—the welcome due to kinship or long family 
intimacy. And the homes and clubs and welfare- 
places are all full of girls—girls—always girls! 

Oh, the jolly evenings we had at your old home in 
Henrytown—the boys dropping in and teasing us 
and trying new pieces on the piano and dancing 
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holes in the carpet! And the spooning on the 
veranda! You and Bob and Phil and I did a lot 
of that. Now you and Bob have your own home 
way out there in Duluth and two babies. If Phil 
had only made me marry him, and hadn’t argued 
with me about art and provoked me into saying 
all those hateful things to him! I was really in love 
with Phil. But he made me so cross, harping about 
“woman’s place being in the home and her submis- 
sion to the husband.” And he was so stubborn. I 
kept thinking he’d write or come to New York to 
see me, or I would have written to him and tried to 
make up. He must have known I didn’t mean 
what I said. He wasn’t really in love with me, and it 
was “out of sight out of mind” —with him. 

Oh, Lola, I’d have been so safe with Phil! And 
always. The thought of having to meet Phil’s 
grave, honest eyes would keep a wife from the least 
suspicion of silliness. 

I met Fred Reed on Broadway last year, and he 
said Phil was in Texas and was going to marry a 
young widow, and that Sam Harding’s in the Im- 

rial valley raising eight crops of alfalfa a year, 
and that Bet Cady and Ed Hammond are married 
and gone to Canada. 

And now Lola, J’m going to bed—in my “‘little 
artistic room,” as I have for 1195 nights and will 
for— 

But who can tell what an hour or a day may 
bring forth! 

There’s a man—he doesn’t want to marry me, 
and I’m in love with him—not nicely in love, as I was 
with Phil, but—dangerously—yes, Lola! 

There have been other men. And I sent them 
away, feeling very mighty in my virtuous wrath. 

But three years of loneliness! Without a soul 
near me who really cares whether I live or die! 

I’ve existed for three years. And to go on—-and 
on—and on—existing! 

To live—-if only for a little while—to live! 

Really to be a part of “‘gay, splendid New York!”’ 
To be on the inside of it instead of the outside! To 
have color in my life—color, warmth, light, love! 

I am so glad that you and Bob are happy. And 
your precious babies! Oh, Lola, I.am envious of 
you—envious till I cry with the pain of it! 

I love you, darling, always, always. And you 
will always love me—-always, won’t you, Lola? 

Your silly, 
MILLIE. 


Millie’s letter had been gone three days. 
Harold Overland watched her rearrange 
the pictures on the wall-space devoted to 
their display. She was a picture herself, 
with a blue ribbon about her head, the color 
of her eyes, and her pretty figure swaying 
graceiully as she reached to and fro. He 
came to her side and asked her a question 
about the pictures. He waited till her 
eyes met his and the warm blood rioted in 
her cheeks. Then his voice lowered. 

“I’ve asked you six times to the theater 
and to supper. You’ve had an engagement 
each time. I’m going to ask you every 
day from now on till you say yes.” He 
laughed with engaging audacity. “Dear 
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lady, have you an engagement for to- 
night?” 

Millie’s eyes dropped before the ardor of 
his. She laughed shakily, a laugh of sub- 
mission with a faint note of defiance. 

“T didn’t have an engagement any night. 
My landlady bolts the house at twelve 
o'clock, and I was afraid I might not get 
home before then.” 

“Yours isn’t the only landlady in New 
York,” he laughed. “If you lose her, you 
can find another.” 

‘“T—know. But I didn’t want to lose 
her.” 

Unconsciously, Millie spoke in the past 
tense. 

He smiled. 

“We'll try to make the house by eleven 
fifty-five. Shall I call for you at the bolt- 
the-door-at-twelve landlady’s? Or will you 
meet me at the Waldorf? That’ll be better. 
I'll find you in the Louis Seize room, Thirty- 
third-street entrance, at eight.”’ 


In a blue-velvet dress, her cheeks rose- 
pink with excitement, her hair flecked with 
golden lights, her eyes blue as a starlit 
sky, Millie sat at a little table—the table 
of her dreams! Music, lights, the glitter 
of silver and damask, the radiant chattering 
crowd—she had dreamed of these for three 
years! 

But the dream had been pale. No dream 
had brought the tingle, the suffusing warmth, 
the intense joy of being alive that was 
hers now. 

She drew in deep breaths of the magical 
air, heavy with the odors of wines and choice 
cookery and the perfumed guests. At a 
table near by, a man and a girl were leaning 
close and looking into each other’s eyes. 
There was a caressing intimacy in their gaze. 

Millie thrilled to it strangely, and her eyes, 
filled with warm light, turned to Overland’s. 
His were contemplative. 

‘““You’re the prettiest girl here,” he as- 
serted. ‘‘The American girl beats the 
world. She knows how to wear her clothes. 
If you spent five thousand a year on your- 
self, you couldn’t look any nicer. I mean 
it. That plain, velvet gown and that 
cloisonné chain and that twisty feather—it’s 
all just right. George! But a fellow does 
feel a fool with a girl whose get-up screeches 
style so loud that you can hear it a mile off.” 

Millie smiled radiantly. She was looking 
nice. 





DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


“Tell me about yourself, sweetheart! I want to hear about 
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“Oh, dear, if I had worn a screecher! 
You took an awful chance.” 

“Not much I did. I haven’t seen you 
every day for a month and not know a 
little something about you.”’ 

“T wonder what else you know,’ 
said archly. 

He leaned forward, his eyes holding hers. 

“T know that I love you.” 

Millie’s excited flush deepened. 

“Love is such a nice expansive term,”’ she 
laughed. ‘I was brought up on the cross- 
my-heart, love-you-till-I-die theory.”’ 

“That’s all right, too. Most of us get 
hit that way sometime. But, George! I 
don’t want to, yet! Thelove-you-till-I-die 
kind does to settle down on.” He made a 
laughable grimace. “Settle down! Doesn’t 
sound very good, does it? Just when 
you’re beginning to wake up. I'll go down 
in your memoirs as ‘my great benefactor, 
the man who saved me.’”’ 

“Saved me?” 

Millie’s eyes were very bright—and wist- 
fully questioning. 

“Saved, that’s the word.’”’ He made 
bogy-man eyes at her and shook his head 
in mock threatening. ‘Just you let youth 
slip away from you without giving it its 
due, and see what’ll happen. It'll get even 
with you by dying up your heart-strings. 
To love and lose beats not loving all hol- 
low. George! This being in love—there’s 
nothing like it!” 

“‘Love?” 

Millie’s voice was a banter. 

“Yes; love,” he repeated stoutly. ‘Take 
this crowd of women—there’s just one I 
want to hold in my arms and kiss. Why 
do I want you and not one of them? Tell 
me that!” 

He laughed triumphantly. 

Millie laughed irresistibly. 

“Perhaps you do love me—now.”’ 

“Lord! Isn’t now enough?” He grinned 
engagingly. ‘‘We may both be dead next 
year. Or——” 

“Tn love with some one else.” 

There was a faint tremble in Millie’s gay 
tones. 

“That’s the idea.”” He chuckled like 
a pleased boy. “You're all right. I knew 
as soon as I saw you that you weren’t 
meant for a blank leaf. ‘There’s going to 
be interesting reading on her life-page,’ 
I said. George! I wanted to eat you up 
that first day. And it’s been a> month! 


? 
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Were you just stringin’ me, sweetheart, to 
see how nutty you could get me, or has it 
taken you all this time to make up your 
mind to love me?” 

His eyes gazed into hers—delighted eyes, 
that glowed at her loveliness. 

“Lord, how I love you!” he whispered. 

His face was open and boyishly bright. 
He looked anything but a villain, and he 
wasn’t—knowingly. He had no under- 
standing of a nature unlike his own. He 
lived in the present. He was strongly 
and vitally masculine. When he was 
hungry he ate, and when he wanted love 
he took it. 

There was no hypocrisy in his talk 
to Millie. Now was the accepted time. 
This hour was better than any other. 
Introspection, remorse, renouncing a pleas- 
ure of the present for a possible good of the 
future—he had never experienced these 
things. A certain fastidiousness saved him 
from debauchery. A glutton, a woman of 
the streets, a drunkard, a gambler who 
staked his all—these people disgusted him. 
And he was neither openly nor insidiously 
coarse. His exuberance was that of a 
young animal; thought exercised no domin- 
ion over his emotions. 

Millie had been frightened by temptation 
when suavely presented, when baited with 
“‘an easy living,” and when evilly tongued. 
But this honesty and jollity, this matter- 
of-factness, this laughing, boyish possession 
of her swept Millie off her ground. 

“T didn’t know anyone’s eyes could be as 
blue as yours,” he said, ardently admiring. 
“T thought at first you rouged. George! 
When I saw that those pink roses on your 
cheeks were natural, I had a shock—but a 
rippin’ nice shock, I can tell you.” 

For three years Millie had shut her ears 
against masculine tribute to her loveliness— 
a delicious tribute that her girl’s nature 
hungered for. 

And this bright, midnight scene—this 
gaiety—this vividness and .éntrancement! 
And it had been here all those three years 
while she was lonely! 

And those three years’ loneliness had come 
because of the strict views of Henrytown 
that she had carried with her—of Henry- 
town and her Aunt Emma, and Philip 
Carson! 

She shook her head in a quick, defiant 
repulse of these memories. Thrilling to 
the gladsome present, she turned her 














attention upon the bright scene around her; 
she had been accepting it passively—but 
it was a blissful passivity, warming and 
very entrancing. 

A woman’s careless laugh came to her, 
and Millie echoed it in a soft bubble of 
ecstasy. 

Oh, those three bleak years—how had she 
ever lived them! 

Starry-eyed, all dimples and joy and sweet 
enticement, she leaned toward him and 
chattered of the play they had seen. His 
eyes caressed her. 

“Tell me about yourself, sweetheart! I 
want to hear about you—vou! I haven't 
thought about anything else for a month. 
That rainy morning when you came in the 
store with those little curls on your neck 
all damp and soft like a baby’s—say, you 
came near getting kissed that morning.” 

Mouth, eyes, cheeks, hair—these visible 
beauties entranced him. Millie’s bright 
mind that Philip Carson had delighted in 
and wanted to challenge to combat was a 
negative asset to Harold Overland. 

Once started upon the subject of the play, 
Millie had grown enthusiastic. The set- 
ting was inartistic. She had grown rather 
earnest in her denunciation oi it. Then, 
suddenly, she was afraid that she had been 
too open in her criticism. And—he hadn’t 
even heard it! 

A little chill crept through Millie’s veins, 
and the little chill meant that life to her 
was the expression of mind and soul as 
well as body. 

Millie felt this, but only dimly, now—a 
vaguely perturbed sense that quickly faded 
before his glowing gaze. He was looking 
at her in a rapt silence. 

Millie’s eyes met his, then dropped, then 
raised again ecstatically. 

“We've been doing this all evening,” 
he whispered. “The play and the feed and 
the music and the people—they’re nil! 
You—you—that’s all there is in the world!”’ 

Millie’s buoyant vouth sprang to meet his. 
Her eyes fondled his face, his handsome, 
boyish, love-lit face. 

He looked at his watch. 

“It’s twelve-twenty-five,” he said softly. 

Millie tried to look surprised, and they 
both laughed excitedly. 

He put her coat on her. 


Mrs. Alpin met Millie, next evening, as 
she came in from the store. 
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“Oh, Miss Glade, I hope you didn’t 
mind my telephoning you to Foster & 
Herbert’s this morning. But I was so 
frightened when I found you hadn’t been 
home last night that I rushed to the phone 


without: thinking. So many girls have 
been lost and never found, I was really 
scared. You were in Yonkers, you said.” 

“Yes; with a girl friend who’s recently 
been married,” said Millie quietly, and 
waited, with a faint chill, for Mrs. Alpin 
to continue. 

But Miss Glade had been with Mrs. Alpin 
for three years. Mrs. Alpin was convinced 
before this of her truth and decorum. 

“T’m glad you went. A little visit ‘Il 
do you good. There was a special-delivery 
letter came just after you left last night. 
It’s on your dresser. I was so flustered 
I forgot to tell you about it when I ’phoned.”’ 

Millie went to her room and stood a mo- 
ment in the doorway and looked around. 
Had she been away from it only twenty-four 
hours? It looked strange. She walked 
over and gazed at herself in the mirror. She 
still wore the velvet dress and cloisonné 
chain and twisty feather. Was this really 
Millie Glade? she asked herself. Her eyes 
stared back at her curiously. 

Another pair of eyes stared at her, a level, 
direct gaze. She flushed a little under 
the pictured orbs of Philip Carson. Her 
hands caught up the picture, and she viewed 
it with dilated vision. 

Then she opened a drawer and thrust 
it face down under the lining paper that 
covered the bottom. 

“Oh!” 

It. was a distressed cry. 

Phil had not wanted her to come to New 
York. That was what they had quarreled 
about. He had said she was not strong 
enough to resist the city’s temptations. 
“The loneliness would get her,” had been 
his words. 

The loneliness would get her! 

Millie stood very still. 

Then she laughed. 

“Shucks on Phil!” she murmured, and 
fluffed her hair off her face. To be pretty 
was nice, but to be pretty for some one— 
some one who noticed every distinct loveli- 
ness and praised it extravagantly! And 
to be wanted by some one—wanted more 
than anything else in the world! 

Even if the some one was not the one—— 
A—lover! 








DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 
Mrs. Alpin, after five minutes futile effort to find out the trouble, went down-stairs 
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She raised her arms above her head in a 
sense of abandon. 

The die had been cast. 

Her eyes fell upon the special-delivery 
letter. 

She hummed a little gay air and took off 
her gloves and washed her hands. Then 


she sat down to read it. 


DEAREST MILLIE: 

This is an excited household. We have been 
talking Millie for three hours. ‘‘ We” are Bob and 
I and Phil. Phil came to Duluth last week, and 
I discovered that Millie Glade was still the girl to 
him. You had turned him down so hard that he 
had no hopes—simply went on loving you in true 
Phil fashion. I wrote to you to find out about 
your beaux, meaning, if you were not engaged, 
to urge Phil to make another trial. I didn’t 
mention Phil’s name, fearing to anger you into 
silence. But when you yourself mention it, and 
so sentimentally reminiscent, I could shriek with 
happiness. 

I read Phil that part of your letter. 
me a moment, his face white as a ghost’s. Then— 
oh, Millie—if you could have seen him! He wrung 
my hand and Bob’s, and tossed Robbie up in the 
air till I thought he’d make him sick. But I couldn’t 
say anything to mar Phil’s happiness. And Robbie 
isn’t sick yet. 

I told Phil I was going to invite you to visit me, 
and he almost wrung my wrists off again. 

“Urge her to come as hard as you can,” he 
said. ‘But if she doesn’t, I shall go and bring 
her.” 

Millie! To think of having you here! For you'll 
be here. Phil’s going into business with Bob. 
Phil’s been awfully successful in some land deals 
in Texas, and he and Bob are getting options and 
buying land here now. Bob’s done well, but Phil’s 
got a canny sense that tells him which direction 
building is going to take before the public knows 
itself. And he’s improved wonderfully. Knock- 
ing about the world has taken off that Henry- 
town stiffness you always scolded him about. He 
always was interesting, and he’s more so now. 
It’s better than an adventure to listen to him. 
He finds so much more in people and things than 
I ever could. 

Millie! How can I ever forgive myself— But 
how silly, there is no i/—of course not. 

Let me explain. When I read that part of your 
letter to Phil, I told him Id read it all to him later, 
and teased about it so as not to let him suspect there 
was anything that I couldn’t read him. For Phil’s 
still the same Phil in his ideas about woman’s in- 
tegrity and honor. He would forgive you murder 
sooner than lightness. And, as you say in your 
letter, there’s something about Phil that’d make a 
woman not dare to deceive him. 

That letter—oh Millie!—I missed it just now and 
ee down to get it and Phil had found it and read 
it all, 

He stood holding it, looking exactly as though 
some one had died. I cried out quickly, 

ae Millie had meant that, she wouldn’t have 
written it.” 


He stared at 
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“Millie never tells anything till it’s done; he 
answered me. a 

I know that that is your way, and that and his 
choked voice and ghastly face have frightened me 
till I can’t write straight. 

I told him that I had written you to come to us 
and told you that he had said he would go and get 
you if you didn’t. 

“T shall go,” he said. 

I screamed, “Oh, Phil!” and kissed him I was so 
hysterical with relief. Then he said, 

“Tf it isn’t too late.” 


And it isn’t, Millie dear, it isn’t—I know it isn’t. 
I’m sending you this check to bring you here. You 
and Phil can have the whole place to spoon in. 


Answer at once—at once. 
Your devoted, 
Lora. 


Mrs. Alpin opened Miss Glade’s door 
after a preliminary knock. 

“Here are your towels. 
was later this—” She broke off. 
what’s happened?” 

Milly stood in the center of the room, 
a corpselike figure with burning, agonized 
eyes. 

She held out the letter. 

“When did this come?” It 
parched whisper. 

“About five minutes after you left the 
house last night,” said Mrs. Alpin. 

Mrs. Alpin called it a scream, but it was 
more a moan—a sick cry of heart-break 
that left Millie’s lips. 

Five minutes! 

Millie pitched headlong upon the couch, 
and bit the pillow and beat her hands 
together. 

It was six o’clock and dinner must be 
served. Mrs. Alpin, after five minutes’ futile 
effort to find out the trouble, went down- 


The laundry 
“Why, 


was a 


.stairs. 


She stopped to tell Miss Dawson, and to 
ask her to go to Millie’s room. 

“You say she didn’t come home last 
night?” said Miss Dawson. 

“She was visiting a married friend in 
Yonkers,”” returned Mrs. Alpin. stiffly. 
Miss Dawson couldn’t use that tone in her 
house about her boarder. “And she came 
in as happy as could be. She’s had some 
bad news in a letter, the special delivery 
that came just after she left last night, 
you know. I can’t make out what the 
trouble is. She just beats her hands to- 
gether and moans and sobs, ‘It got me.’ 
Just over and over like that. ‘It got me.’” 
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Whack! Whack! Roddy was perfectly impartial. It was a cold-blooded performance and 


even more effective than he anticipated 
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The Bonded Prisoner 


The almost universal consensus of opinion is that the Penrod Schofield stories are the most remarkable 


and amusing of their kind ever written. 


Mr. Tarkington’s exceptional understanding of the real boy 


and his sympathetic discernment of those impulses and feelings that foreshadow the real man in the 


making put a value on his work that raises it above even the higher levels of fiction. 


The story printed 


here reintroduces these two delightful members of Penrod’s “set,” Herman and Verman, and 
the mere mention of their présence on the stirring scene is sufficient hint of the joyful treat in store. 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of **‘*Bing!’” 


** Munchausen Penrod,” and other Penrod Schofield stories 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


URING the daylight hours of 


several autumn Saturdays there 

had been severe outbreaks of 

cavalry in the Schofield neigh- 
borhood. The sabers were of wood; the 
steeds were imaginary, and both were em- 
ployed in a game called “bonded pris’ner”’ 
by its inventors, Masters Penrod Schofield 
and Samuel Williams. The pastime was 
not intricate. When two enemies met, they 
fenced spectacularly until the person of one 


or the other was touched by the opposing , 


weapon; then, when the ensuing claims of 
foul play had been disallowed and the subse- 
quent argument settled, the combatant 
touched was considered to be a prisoner 
until such time as he might be touched by 
the hilt of a sword belonging to one of his 
own party, which effected his release and re- 
stored to him the full enjoyment of hostile 
activity. Pending such rescue, however, he 
was obliged to accompany the forces of 
his captor whithersoever their strategical 
necessities led them, which included many 
strange places. For the game was exciting, 
and, at its highest pitch, would sweep out 
of an alley into a stable, out of that stable 
and into a yard, out of that yard and into 
a house, and through that house, with the 
sound’ (and effect upon furniture) of 
trampling herds. In fact, this ‘very simi- 
larity must have been in the mind of the 
distressed colored woman in Mrs. Williams’ 
kitchen, when she declared that she might 
“jes’ as well try to cook right spang in the 
middle o’ the stock-yards.” 

All up and down the neighborhood the 
campaigns were waged, accompanied by 


the martial clashing of wood upon wood 
and by many clamorous arguments. 

“You’re a pris’ner, Roddy Bitts!” 

“T am not!” 

“You are, too! I touched you.” 

“Where, I’d like to know?” 

“On the sleeve.” 

“You did not! I never felt it. I guess 
I'd ’a’ felt it, wouldn’t I?” 

“What if you didn’t? I touched you, 
and you’re bonded. I leave it to Sam 
Williams.”’ 

“Yah! Course you would! He’son your 
side! J leave it to Herman.” | 

“No, you won’t! If you can’t show any 
sense about it, we'll do it over, and I guess 
you'll see whether you feel it or not! There! 
Now, I guess you——” 

““Aw, squash!” 

Strangely enough, the undoubted cham- 
pion proved to be the youngest and darkest 
of all the combatants, one Verman, colored, 
brother to Herman, and_ substantially 
under the size to which his nine years 
entitled him. Verman was unfortunately 
tongue-tied, but he was valiant beyond 
all others, and, in spite of every handicap, 
he became at once the chief support of his 
own party and the despair of the oppo- 
sition. 

On the third Saturday this opposition 
had been worn down by the successive cap- 
tures of Maurice Levy and Georgie Bassett 
until it consisted ot only Sam Williams and 
Penrod. Hence, it behooved these two to 
be wary, lest they be wiped out altogether; 
and Sam was dismayed indeed, upon cau- 
tiously scouting round a corner of his own 
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stable, to find himself face to face with the 
valorous and skilful Verman, who was acting 
as an dutpost, or picket, of the enemy. 

Verman immediately fell upon Sam, horse 
and foot, and Sam would have fled but dared 
not, for fear he might be touched from the 
rear. Therefore, he defended himself as 
best he could, and there followed a lusty 
whacking, in the course of which Verman’s 
hat, a relic and too large, fell from his head, 
touching Sam’s weapon in falling. 

“There!”” panted Sam, desisting imme- 
diately. ‘‘That counts! You’re bonded, 
Verman.” 

“Aim meewer!” Verman protested. 

Interpreting this as, ‘“‘Ain’t neither,” 
Sam invented a law to suit the occasion. 
“Ves, you are; that’s the rule, Verman. I 
touched your hat with my sword, and your 
hat’s just the same as you.” 

“Imm mop!” Verman insisted. 

“Yes, it is,” said Sam, already warmly 
convinced (by his own statement) that he 
was in the right. “Listen here! If I hit 


you on the shoe, it would be the same as 
hitting you, wouldn’t it? I guess it’d count 
if I hit you on the shoe, wouldn’t it? Well, 


a hat’s just the same as shoes. Honest, 
that’s the rule, Verman, and you're a 
pris’ner.”’ 

Now, in the arguing part of the game, 
Verman’s impediment cooperated with a 
native amiability to render him far less 
effective than in the actual combat. He 
chuckled, and ceded the point. 

“Aw wi’,” he said, and cheerfully fol- 
lowed his captor to a hidden place among 
some bushes in the front yard, where 
Penrod lurked. 

“Looky what J got!” Sam said impor- 
tantly, pushing his captive into this retreat. 
“Now, I guess you won’t say I’m not so 
much use any more! Squat down, Verman, 
so’s they can’t see you if they’re huntin’ 
for us. That’s one o’ the rules—honest. 
You got to squat when we tell you to.” 

Verman was agreeable. He squatted, 
and then began to laugh uproariously. 

“Stop that noise!” Penrod commanded. 
“You want to betray us? What you 
laughin’ at?” 

“Ep mack im mimmup,” Verman giggled. 

“What’s he mean?” asked Sam. 

Penrod was more familiar with Verman’s 
utterance, and he interpreted. 

“He says they'll get him back in a 
minute.” 
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“No, they won’t. Id just like to see——” 

“Yes, they will, too,” said Penrod. 
“They’ll get him back for the main and 
simple reason we can’t stay here all day, 
can we? And they’d find us anyhow, if we 
tried to. There’s so many of ’em against 
just us two, they can run in and touch him 
soon as they get up to us—and then he'll 
be after us again and id 

“Listen here!”’ Sam interrupted. ‘“ Why 
can’t we put some real bonds on him? We 
could put bonds on his wrists and around 
his legs—we could put ’em all over him, easy 
as nothin’. Then we could gag him——” 

““No, we can’t,” said Penrod. ‘‘ We can’t, 
for the main and simple reason we haven’t 
got any rope or anything to make the bonds 
with, have we? I wish we had some o’ that 
stuff they give sick people. Then, I bet 
they wouldn’t get him back so soon!” 

“Sick people?”’ Sam repeated, not com- 
prehending. 

“Tt makes ’em go to sleep, no matter 
what you do to ’em,” Penrod explained. 
“That’s the main and simple reason they 
can’t wake up, and you can cut off their ole 
legs—or their arms, or anything you want 
to." 

“Hoy!” exclaimed Verman, in a serious 
tone. His laughter ceased instantly, and 
he began to utter a protest sufficiently 
intelligible. 

“You needn’t worry,” Penrod said gloom- 
ily. “We haven’t got any o) that stuff; 
so we can’t do it.” 

“Well, we got to do sumpthing,” said 
Sam. 

His comrade agreed, and there was a 
thoughtful silence, but presently Penrod’s 
countenance brightened. 

“T know!” he exclaimed. “JZ know 
what we’ll do with him.. Why, I thought 
of it just as easy! I can most always think 
of things like that, for the main and 
simple reason—well, I thought of it, just as 
soon . 

“Well, what is it?’ Sam demanded 
crossly. Penrod’s reiteration of his new- 
found phrase, “for the main and simple 
reason,” had been growing more and more 
irksome to his friend all day, though Sam 
was not definitely aware that the phrase was 
the cause of his annoyance. ‘What are we 
goin’ to do with him, you know so much?” 

Penrod rose and peered over the tops 
of the bushes, shading his eyes with his 
hand, which was unnecessary but had a 
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good appearance. He looked all round about him 

in this manner, finally vouchsafing a report to 
the impatient Sam. 

“No enemies in sight—just 

for the main and simple reason 

I expect they’re all in the alley 

and in Georgie Bassett’s back yard.” 

“T bet they’re not!’”? Sam said 

scornfully, his irritation much in- 

creased. “How do you know 
so much about it?” 

“Just for the main and simple 
reason,” Penrod replied, with 
dignified finality. 

And at that, Sam felt a power- 
ful impulse to do violence upon 
the person of his comrade in 
arms. The emotion which 
prompted this impulse was so 

primitive and straight- 
forward that it almost 
resulted in action, but 
Sam had a vague 
sense that he must 
control it as long 
as he could. 

“Bugs!” he 

said. 

Penrod was 
sensitive, and 
this cold word 
hurt him. 
However, he 
was under 

the domina- 

tion of his 
strategic 
idea, and he 
subordinated 
private griev- 
ance to the 
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common weal. ‘Get up!’’ he commanded. 
“You get up, too, Verman. You got to— 
it’s the rule. Now here—I’ll show you 
what we’re goin’ to do. Stoop over, and 
both o’ you do just exackly like J do. You 
watch me, because this biz’nuss has got to 
be done right!” 

Sam muttered something; he was be- 
coming more insurgent every moment, but 
he obeyed. Likewise, Verman rose to his 
feet, ducked his head between his shoulders, 
and trotted out to the sidewalk at Sam’s 
heels, both following Penrod and assuming 
a stooping position in imitation of him. 
Verman was delighted with this phase of 
the -game, and, also, he was profoundly 
amused by Penrod’s pomposity. Some- 
thing dim and deep within him perceived it 
to be cause for such merriment that he had 
ado to master himself, and was forced to 
bottle and cork his laughter with both 
hands. They proved insufficient; sputter- 


ings burst forth between his fingers. 

“You stop that!” said Penrod, looking 
back darkly upon the prisoner. 

Verman endeavored to oblige, though 
giggles continued to leak from him at inter- 
vals, and the three boys stole along the 


fence in single file, proceeding in this 
fashion until they reached Penrod’s own 
front gate. Here the leader ascertained, 
by a reconnaissance as far as the corner, 
that the hostile forces were still looking 
for them in another direction. He returned 
in a stealthy but important manner to his 
disgruntled follower and the hilarious cap- 
tive. 

“Well,” said Sam impatiently, ‘I guess 
I’m not goin’ to stand around here all day, 
I guess! You got anything you want to 
do, why’n’t you go on and do it?” 

Penrod’s brow was already contorted 
to present the appearance of detached and 
lofty concentration—a _histrionic failure, 
since it did not deceive the audience. He 
raised a hushing hand. 

“Sh!” he murmured. ‘I got to think.” 

“Bugs!” said the impolite Mr. Williams 
again. 

Verman bent double, squealing and sput- 
tering; indeed, he was ultimately forced to 
sit upon the ground, so exhausting was the 
mirth to which he now gave way. Penrod’s 
composure was somewhat affected, and he 
showed annoyance. 

“Oh, I guess you won’t laugh quite so 
much about a minute from now, ole Mister 
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Verman!” he said severely. ‘You get.up 
from there and do like I tell you.” 

“Well, why’n’t you éell him why he 
won’t laugh so much, then?” Sam demanded, 
as Verman rose. “ Why’n’t you do sump- 
thing and quit talkin’ so much about it?” 

Penrod haughtily led the way into the 
yard. 

“You follow me,” he said, “and I guess 
you'll learn a little sense!” 

Then, abandoning his hauteur for an air 
of mystery equally irritating to Sam, he 
stole up the steps of the porch, and after 
a moment’s manipulation ot the knob of 
the big front door, contrived to operate 
the fastenings and pushed the door open. 

“Come on,” he whispered, beckoning. 
And the three boys mounted the stairs 
to the floor above in silence—save for a 
belated giggle on the part of Verman, 
which was restrained upon a terrible gesture 
from Penrod. Verman buried his mouth as 
deeply as possible in a ragged sleeve, and 
confined his demonstrations to a heaving of 
the stomach and diaphragm. 

Penrod led the way into the dainty room 
of his nineteen-year-old sister Margaret 
and closed the door. 

“There,” he said, in a low and husky 
voice, “I expect you'll see what I’m goin’ 
to do now!” 

“Well, what?” asked the skeptical Sam. 
“Tf we stay here very long your mother’ll 
come and send us down-stairs. What’s 
the good o r 

“Wait, can’t you?” Penrod wailed, in a 
whisper. ‘My goodness!” And going 
to an inner door, he threw it open, dis- 
closing a clothes-closet hung with pretty 
garments of many kinds, while upon its 
floor were two rows of shoes and slippers 
of great variety and charm. 

A significant thing is to be remarked 
concerning the door -of this somewhat 
intimate treasury: there was no knob or 
latch upon the inner side, so that, when 
the door was closed, it could be opened only 
from the outside. 

“There!” said Penrod. ‘You get in 
there, Verman, and I'll bet they won’t 
get to touch you back out o’ bein’ our pris’- 
ner very soon, now! Oh, I guess not!”’ 

“Pshaw!” said Sam. “Is that all you 
were goin’ to do? Why, your mother’ll 
come and make him get out the first és 

“No, she won’t. She and Margaret 
have gone to my aunt’s in the country, 
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and aren’t goin’ to be back till dark. And 
even if he made a lot o’ noise, it’s kind of 
hard to hear anything from in there, any- 
way, when the door’s shut. Besides, he’s 
got to keep quiet—that’s the rule, Verman. 
You’re a pris’ner, and it’s the rule you 
can’t holler or nothin’. You unnerstand 
that, Verman?” 

“Aw wi,” said Verman. 

“Then go on in there. Hurry!” 

The obedient Verman marched into the 
closet and sat down among the shoes and 
slippers, where he presented an interesting 
effect of contrast. He was still subject to 
hilarity—though endeavoring to- suppress 
it by means of a patent-leather slipper— 
when Penrod closed the door. 

“There!” said Penrod, leading the way 
from the room, “I guess mow you see!”’ 

Sam said nothing, and they came out 
to the open air and reached their retreat 
in the Williams’ yard again without his 
having acknowledged Penrod’s service to 
their mutual cause. 

“T thought of that just as easy!” Pen- 
rod remarked, probably prompted to this 
odious bit of complacency by Sam’s with- 
holding the praise which might naturally 
have been expected. And he was moved to 
add, “I guess it’d of been a pretty long 
while if we’d had to wait for you to think 
of sumpthing as good as that, Sam.” 

“Why would it?” Sam asked. “Why 
would it of been such a long while?” 

“Oh,” responded Penrod, airily, “just 
for the main and simple reason!” 

Sam could bear it no longer. 

“Oh, hush up!” he shouted. 

Penrod was stung. 

“Do you mean me?” he demanded. 

“Ves, I do!” replied the goaded Sam. 

“Did you tell me to hush up?” 

“Ves, I did!” 

“IT guess you don’t know who you’re 
talkin’ to,” said Penrod ominously. ‘I guess 
I just better show you who you're talkin’ 
to like that. I guess you need a little 
sumpthing, for the main and simple——” 

Sam uttered an uncontrollable howl and 
sprang upon Penrod, catching him round 
the waist. Simultaneously with this impact, 
the wooden swords spun through the air, 
and were presently trodden underfoot - as 
the two boys wrestled to and fro. 

Penrod was not altogether surprised by 
the onset of his friend. He had been aware 
of Sam’s increasing irritation (though 
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neither boy could have clearly stated its 
cause), and that very irritation produced 
a corresponding emotion in the bosom of 
the irritator. Mentally, Penrod was quite 
ready for the conflict—nay, he welcomed 
it—though, for the first few moments, Sam 
had the physical advantage. 

However, it is proper that a neat dis- 
tinction be drawn here. This was a con- 
flict, but neither technically nor in the 
intention of the contestants was it a fight. 
Penrod and Sam were both in a state of 
high exasperation, and there was great 
bitterness; but no blows fell and no tears. 
They strained, they wrenched, they twisted, 
and they panted, and muttered: “Oh, no, 
you don’t!” “Oh, I guess I do!” “Oh, 
you will, will you?” “You'll see what you 
get in about a minute!” “I guess you'll 
learn some sense, this time!” 

Streaks and blotches began to appear 
upon the two faces, where color had been 
heightened by the ardent application of a 
cloth sleeve or shoulder, while ankles and 
insteps were scraped and toes were trampled. 
Turf and shrubberies suffered, also, as 
the struggle went on, until finally the 
wrestlers pitched headlong into a young 
lilac bush, and came to earth together, 
among its crushed and sprawling branches. 

“Ooch!” and “Wufl” were the-two ex- 
clamations -which marked this - episode, 
and then, with no further comment, the 
struggle was energetically continued upon 
a horizontal plane. Now Penrod was on 
top, now Sam; they rolled, they squirmed, 
they suffered. And this contest endured. 
It went on and on, and it was impossible 
to imagine its coming to a definite ter- 
mination. It went on so long that, to both 
the participants, it seemed to be a per- 
manent thing, a condition which had always 
existed and which must always exist per- 
petually. ; 

And thus they were discovered by a 
foray of the hostile party, headed by Roddy 
Bitts and Herman (older brother to Ver- 
man) and followed by the bonded pris- 
oners, Maurice Levy and Georgie Bassett. 
These and others caught sight of the 
writhing figures, and charged down upon 
them with loud cries of triumph. 

“Pris’ner! Pris’ner! Bonded pris’ner!”’ 
shrieked Roddy Bitts, and touched Penrod 
and Sam, each in turn, with his saber. 
Then, seeing that they paid no attention 
and that they were at his mercy, he 
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recalled the fact that several times, during 
earlier stages of the game, both of them had 
been unnecessarily vigorous in “‘touching” 
his own rather plump person. Therefore, 
the opportunity being excellent, he raised 
his weapon again, and, repeating the words 
“bonded pris’ner’”’ as ample explanation 
of his deed, brought into play the full 
strength of his good right arm. He used the 
flat of the saber. 

Whack! Whack! Roddy was perfectly 
impartial. It was a cold-blooded perform- 
ance and even more effective than he an- 
ticipated. For one thing, it ended the civil 
war instantly. Sam and Penrod leaped to 
their feet, shrieking and bloodthirsty, while 
Maurice Levy capered with joy, Herman was 
so overcome that he rolled upon the ground, 
and Georgie Bassett remarked virtuously, 

“Tt serves them right for fighting.” 

But Roddy Bitts foresaw that something 
not within the rules of the game was about 
to happen. 

“Here! You keep away from me!”’ he 
quavered, retreating. “I was just takin’ 
you pris’ners. I guess I had a right to 
touch you, didn’t I?” 

Alas! Neither Sam nor Penrod was able 
to see the matter in that light. They had 
retrieved their own weapons, and they 
advanced upon Roddy with a purposeful- 
ness that seemed horrible to him. 

“Here! You keep away from me!” he 
said, in great alarm. ‘I’m goin’ home.” 

He did go home—but only subsequently. 
What took place before his departure had 
the singular solidity and completeness of 
systematic violence; also, it bore the moral 
beauty of all actions which lead to peace 
and friendship, for, when it was over, and 
the final vocalizations of Roderick Mags- 
worth Bitts, Junior, were growing faint 
with increasing distance, Sam and Penrod 
had forgotten their differences and felt well 
disposed toward each other once more. All 
their animosity was exhausted, and they 
were in a glow of good feeling, though 
probably they were not conscious of any 
direct gratitude to Roddy, whose thought- 
ful opportunism was really the cause of 
this happy result. 


After such rigorous events, everyone com- . 


prehended that the game of bonded pris- 
oner was over, and there was no suggestion 
that it should or might be resumed. The 
fashion of its conclusiom had been so con- 
summately enjoyed by all parties (with the 
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natural exception of Roddy Bitts) that a 
renewal would have been tame; hence, the 
various minds of the company turned to 
other matters and became restless. Georgie 
Bassett withdrew first, remembering that 
if he expected to be as wonderful as usual, 
to-morrow, in Sunday-school, it was time 
to prepare himself, though this was not in- 
cluded in the statement he made alleging 
the cause of his departure. Being detained 
bodily and pressed for explanation, he des- 
perately said that he had to go home to tease 
the cook—which had the rakehelly air he 
thought would insure his release, but was 
not considered plausible. However, he was 
finally allowed to go, and, as first hints of 
evening were already cooling and darken- 
ing the air, the party broke up, its members 
setting forth, whistling, toward their several 
homes, though Penrod lingered with Sam. 
Herman was the last to go from them. 

“Well, [got git ’at stove-wood f’ suppuh,” 
he said, rising and stretching himself. “I 
got git ’at lil’ soap-box wagon, an’ go on 
ovuh wheres ’at new house buil’in’ on Secon’ 
Street, pick up few shingles an’ blocks 
layin’ roun’.” 

He went through the yard toward the 
alley, and, at the alley gate, remembering 
something, he paused and called to them. 
The lot was a deep one, and they were 
too far away to catch his meaning. Sam 
shouted, ‘‘Can’t hear you,” and Herman 
replied, but still unintelligibly; then, upon 
Sam’s repetition of “Can’t hear you,” 
Herman waved his arm in farewell, imply- 
ing that the matter was of little signifi- 
cance, and vanished. But if they had 
understood him, Penrod and Sam might 
have considered his inquiry of instant 
importance, for Herman’s last shout was to 
ask if either of them had noticed “where 
Verman went.” 

Verman and Verman’s whereabouts were, 
at this hour, of no more concern to Sam 
and Penrod than was the other side of the 
moon. That unfortunate bonded prisoner 
had been long since utterly éffaced from 
their fields.of consciousness, and the dark 
secret of their Bastille troubled them not— 
for the main and simple reason that they 
had forgotten it. 

They drifted indoors, and found Sam’s 
mother’s white cat drowsing on a desk in 
the library, the which coincidence obviously 
inspired the experiment of ascertaining 
how successfully ink could be used in 
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making a clean white cat look like a coach- 
dog. There was neither malice nor mis- 
chief in their idea; simply, a problem pre- 
sented itself to the biological and artistic 
questionings beginning to stir within them. 
They did not mean to do the: cat the 
slightest injury or to cause her any pain. 
They were above teasing cats, and they 
merely detained this one and made her feel 
a little wet—at considerable cost to them- 
selves trom both the ink and the cat. 
However, at the conclusion of their efforts, 
it was thought safer to drop the cat out 
of the window before anybody came, and, 
after some hasty work with blotters, the 
desk was moved to cover certain sections of 
the rug, and the two boys repaired to the 
bathroom for hot water and soap. They 
knew they had done nothing wrong, but 
they felt easier when the only traces remain- 
ing upon them were the less prominent ones 
upon their garments. 

These precautions taken, it was time for 
them to make their appearance at Penrod’s 
house for dinner, for it had been arranged, 
upon petition, earlier in the day, that Sam 
should be his friend’s guest for the evening 
meal. Ciean to the elbows and with light 
hearts, they set forth: They marched, 
whistling—though not producing a dis- 
tinctly musical effect, since neither had any 
particular air in mind—and they found 
nothing wrong with the world; they had 
not a care. Arrived at their adjacent des- 
tination, they found Miss Margaret Scho- 
field just entering the front door. 

“Hurry, boys!” she said. “Mamma 
came home long before I did, and I’m 
sure dinner is waiting. Run on out to the 
dining-room and tell them I'll be right 
down.” 

And, as they obeyed, she mounted the 
stairs, humming a little tune and unfasten- 
ing the clasp of the long, light-blue military 
cape she wore. She went to her own quiet 
room, lit the gas, removed her hat, and 
placed it and the cape upon the bed; after 
which she gave her hair a push, subsequent 
to her scrutiny of a mirror; then, turning 
out the light, she went as far as the door. 
Being an orderly girl, she returned to the 
bed and took the cape and the hat to her 
clothes-closet. She opened the door of 
this sanctuary, and, in the dark, hung her 
cape upon a hook and placed her hat upon 
the shelf. Then she closed the door again, 
having noted nothing unusual, though she 
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had an impression that the place needed 
airing. She descended to the dinner table. 

The other members of the family were 
already occupied with.the meal, and the 
visitor was replying politely, in his non- 
masticatory intervals, to inquiries con- 
cerning the health of his relatives. So 
sweet and assured was the condition of Sam 
and Penrod, that Margaret’s arrival from 
her room meant nothing to them. Their 
memories were not stirred, and they con- 
tinued eating, their expressions brightly 
placid. 

But from out of doors there came the 
sound of a calling and questing voice, at 
first in the distance, then growing louder— 
coming nearer. 

“Oh, Ver-er-man! 
ma-a-an!”’ 

It was the voice of Herman. 

“*Qo-o-0-0-0h, Ver-er-er-ma-a-a-an!”’ - 

And then two boys sat stricken at that 
cheerful table and ceased to eat. Recollec- 
tion awoke with a bang! 

“Oh, my!” Sam gasped. 

‘““What’s the matter?” said Mr. Scho- 
field. ‘Swallow something the wrong way, 
Sam?” 

““Ye-es, sir.” 

““Oo-o-o-oh, Ver-er-er-ma-a-an!”’ 

And now the voice was near the windows 
of the dining-room. 

Penrod, very pale, pushed back his chair 
and jumped up. 

“What’s the matter with you?” his 
father demanded. “Sit down!” 

“Tt’s Herman—that colored boy lives 
in the alley,” said Penrod hoarsely. ‘“I— 
expect—I think e 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 

“T think his little brother’s maybe got 
lost, and Sam and I better go help look——” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,”’ said Mr. 
Schofield sharply. “Sit down and eat your 
dinner.” 

In a palsy, the miserable boy resumed 
his seat. He and Sam exchanged a single 
dumb glance; then the eyes of both swung 
fearfully to Margaret. Her appearance 
was one of sprightly content, and, from a 
certain point of view, nothing could have 
been more alarming. If she had opened her 
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‘closet door without discovering Verman, 


that must have been because Verman was 
dead and Margaret had failed to notice 
the body. (Such were the thoughts of 
Penrod and Sam.) But she might not have 
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opened the closet door. And whether she 
had or not, Verman must still be there, 
alive or dead, for if he had escaped, he would 
have gone home, and their ears would not 
be ringing with the sinister and melancholy 
cry that now came from the distance, 
“‘Oo-o-oh, Ver-er-ma-an!” 


Verman, in his seclusion, did not hear 
that appeal from his brother; there were 
too many walls between them. But he was 
becoming impatient for release, though, all 
in all, he had not found the confinement 
intolerable or even very irksome. His 
character was philosophic, his imagination 
calm; no bugaboos came to trouble him. 
When the boys closed the door upon him, 
he made himself comfortable upon the floor 
and, for a time, thoughtfully chewed a 
patent leather slipper that had come under 
his hand. He found the patent leather 
not unpleasant to his palate, though he 
swallowed only a portion of what he de- 
tached, not being hungry at that time. 
The soul-fabric of Verman was of a for- 
tunate weave; he was not a seeker and 
questioner. When it happened to him 
that he was at rest in a shady corner, he 
did not even think about a place in the 
sun. Verman took life as it came. 

Naturally, he fell asleep. And toward 
the conclusion of his slumbers, he had this 
singular adventure: A lady set her foot 
down: within less than half an inch of his 
nose—and neither of them knew it. Ver- 
man slept on, without being wakened by 
either the closing or the opening of the door. 
What did rouse him was something ample 
and soft falling upon him—Margaret’s 
cape, which slid from the hook after she 
had gone. 

Enveloped in its folds, Verman sat up, 
corkscrewing his knuckles into the corners 
of his eyes. Slowly ‘he became aware of 
two important vacuums—one in time and 
one in his stomach. Hours had vanished 
strangely into nowhere; the game of 
bonded prisoner was something cloudy and 
remote of the long, long ago, and, although 
Verman knew where he was, he had par- 
tially forgotten how he came there. He 
perceived, however, that something had 
gone wrong, for he was certain that he 
ought not to be where he found himself. 

White-Folks’ House! The fact that 
Verman could not haye pronounced these 
words rendered them no less clear in his 
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mind; they began to stir his apprehension 
and nothing becomes more rapidly tumul- 
tuous than apprehension once it is stirred. 
That he might possibly obtain release by 
making a noise was, too daring a thought 
and not even conceived, much less enter- 
tained, by the little and humble Verman. 
For, with the bewildering gap of his slumber 
between him and previous events, he did 
not place the responsibility for his being in 
White-Folks’ House upon the white folks 
who had put him there. His state of mind 
was that of the stable-puppy who knows 
he must not be found in the parlor. Not 
thrice in his life had Verman been within 
the doors of White-Folks’ House, and, above 
all things, he felt that it was in some unde- 
fined way vital to him to get out of White- 
Folks’ House unobserved and unknown. 
It was in his very blood to be sure of that. 

Further than this point, the processes of 
Verman’s mind become mysterious to the 


- observer. It appears, however, that he had 


a definite (though somewhat primitive) 
conception of the usefulness of disguise; 
and he must have begun his preparations 
before he heard footsteps in the room out- 
side his closed door. 

These footsteps were Margaret’s. Just 
as Mr. Schofield’s coffee was brought, and 
just after Penrod. had been baffled in 
another attempt to leave the table, Mar- 
garet rose and patted her father imper- 
tinently upon the head. 

“You can’t bully me that way!” she 
said. “I got home too late to dress, and 
I’m going to a dance. ’Scuse!” 

And she began her dancing on the spot, 
pirouetting herself swiftly out of the reom, 
and was immediately heard running up 
the stairs. 

“Penrod!”’ Mr. Schofield shouted. “Sit 
down! How many times am I going to tell 
you? What is the matter with you to- 
night?” 

“T got to go,” gasped Penrod. 
tell Margaret sumpthing.”’ 

“What have you ‘got’ to tell her?” 

“Tt’s—it’s sumpthing I forget to tell her.”’ 

“Well, it will keep till she comes down- 
stairs,” said Mr. Schofield grimly. “You 
sit down till this meal is finished.” 

Penrod was becoming frantic. 

“T got to tell her—it’s sumpthing Sam’s 
mother told me to tell her,” he babbled. 
“Didn’t she, Sam? You heard her tell me 
to tell her; didn’t you, Sam?” 


“T got to 
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Sam offered prompt corroboration. 

“Ves, sir; she did. She said for us both 
to tell her. I better go, too, I guess, be- 
cause she said——”’ 

He was interrupted. 
their ears rang shriek on shriek. Mrs. 
Schofield, recognizing Margaret’s voice, 
likewise shrieked, and Mr: Schofield uttered 
various sounds, but Penrod and Sam were 
incapable of doing anything vocally. All 
rushed from the table. 

Margaret continued to shriek, and it is 
not to be denied that there was some cause 
for her agitation. When she opened the 
closet door, her light-blue military cape, 
instead of hanging on the hook where she 
had left it, came out into the room in a 
manner which she afterward described as 
“‘a kind of horrible creep, but faster than 
a creep.” Nothing was to be seen except 
the creeping cape, she said, but, of course, 
she could tell there was some awful thing 
inside of it. It was too large to be a cat, 
and too small to be a boy; it was too large 
to be Duke, Penrod’s little old dog, and, 
besides, Duke wouldn’t act like that. It 
crept rapidly out into the upper hall, and 
then, as she recovered the use of her voice 
and began to scream, the animated cape 
abandoned its creeping for a quicker gait— 
“a weird, heaving flop,” she defined it. 

The Thing then decided upon a third 
style of locomotion, evidently, for when 
Sam and Penrod, a few steps in advance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Schofield, reached the 
front hall, it was rolling grandly down the 
stairs. 

Mr. Schofield had only a hurried glimpse 
of it as it reached the bottom, close by the 
front door. 

“Grab that thing!” he shouted, dashing 
forward. “Stop it! Hit it!” 

It was at this moment that Sam Williams 
displayed the presence of mind which was 
his most eminent characteristic. Sam’s 
wonderful -instinct for the right action 
almost never failed him in a crisis, and it 
did not fail him now. Leaping to the door, 
at the very instant when the rolling cape 
touched it, Sam flung the door open—and 
the cape rolled on. With incredible rapidity 
and intelligence, it rolled, indeed, out into 
the night. 

Penrod jumped after it, and the next 
second reappeared in the doorway holding 
the cape. He shook out its folds, breathing 
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hard but acquiring confidence. In fact, he 
was able to look up in his father’s face and 
say, with bright ingenuousness: 

“Tt was just laying there. Do you know 
what I think? Well, it couldn’t have acted 
that way itself. J think there must have 
been sumpthing kind of inside of it!” 

Mr. Schofield shook his head slowly, in 
marveling admiration. 

“ Brilliant—oh, brilliant!”’ he murmured, 
while Mrs. Schofield ran to support the en- 
feebled form of Margaret at the top of the 
stairs. 

In the librarv, after Margaret’s departure 
to her dance, Mr. and Mrs. Schofield were 
still discussing the visitation, Penrod having 
accompanied his homeward-bound guest as 
far as the front gate. 

“No; you’re wrong,” said Mrs. Schofield, 
upholding a theory, earlier developed by 
Margaret, that the animated behavior of 
the cape could be satisfactorily explained 
on no other ground than the supernatural. 
“You see, the boys saying they couldn’t 
remember what Mrs. Williams wanted 
them to tell Margaret, and that probably 
she hadn’t told them anything to tell her, 
because most likely they’d misunderstood 
something she said—well, of course, all that 
does sound mixed-up and peculiar, but they 
sound that way about half the time, any- 
how. No; it couldn’t possibly have had a 
thing to do with it. They were right there 
at the table with us all the time, and they 
came straight to the table the minute they 
entered the house. Before that, they’d 
been over at Sam’s all afternoon. So, it 
couldn’t have been the boys.” Mrs. Scho- 
field paused to ruminate with a little air 
of pride, then added: ‘‘ Margaret has often 
thought—oh, long before this!—that she 
was a medium. I mean—if she would let 
herself. So it wasn’t anything the boys 
did.” 

Mr. Schofield grunted. 

“T’ll admit this much,” he said. “Tl 
admit it wasn’t anything we'll ever get out 
of ’em.” 

And the remarks of Sam and Penrod, 
taking leave of each other, one on each 
side of the gate, appeared to corroborate 
Mr. Schofield’s opinion. 

“Well, g’-night, Penrod,’ Sam said. “It 
was a pretty good Saturday, wasn’t it?” 

“Fine!” said Penrod casually. “G’-night, 
Sam.” 


The next Penrod Schofield story will be The In- Or-In. 
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Synopsis—Athalie is the youngest of the four children of Peter Greensleeve, an impractical man who had failed as 
aschool-teacher, failed as a farmer, and has finally been reduced to keeping a road-house on the south shore of Long Island. 
Asa child she is recognized by her family and companions as being “different,” and her strangeness is due to the fact that 
she is possessed of very pronounced clairvoyant power. When she is about twelve her mother dies, and her broken father 
survives his wife but a few months. On the day of his sudden death, just before Christmas, there is staying at the Hotel 
Greensleeve a party of duck-hunters, among whom is a boy, Clive Bailey, Junior, the son of a wealthy and socially prominent 
New York family. Clive evinces a tender interest in Athalie, and is most sympathetic over her loss. When leaving, he 
fastens a strap-watch upon her wrist—as a Christmas present—and says that he will return the following summer. But 
he does not come. : 

Several years later, they meet accidentally in New York. Athalie is now a stenographer in a department store, anc 
Clive is at Harvard. The girl is still wearing the old wrist-watch. Clive promises a new one and says that he will go to 
see her. He does not do this, but sends the watch and an apologetic letter at Christmas. Both are returned through the 
dead-letter office. Four years pass. The Greensleeve sisters are living in a cheap apartment. Doris is a chorus girl and 
Catharine is employed in a millinery and dressmaking establishment. Athalie, very pretty and attractive, has managed 
by careful self-culture to place herself upon a plane of refinement far above that of her sisters. One evening, while alone 
she is astounded at the appearance of young Bailey. He has found her name among the tenants of his father’s real-estate 
company, and has come with a beautiful wrist-watch. This visit lays the foundation of a very sincere and perfectly inno- 
cent friendship between the two young people. Clive’s father and mother both talk to him; the latter is very frank in pointing 
out what will be said about the girl. But he says that he finds her more amusing, companionable, and interesting than 
the young women of his own set and that he purposes continuing the friendship. 

He furnishes an apartment very charmingly and insists that Athalie and her sisters live in it, rent free. To this arrange- 
ment the girl consents after an inward struggle, for she realizes how hard it will be to make Doris and Catherine believe that 
Clive has done this solely for her comfort and the pleasure it gives him. Before long, the young man finds his bank-account 
overdrawn, and the frankness and cynicism of his father in discussing this misfortune chills, for a time, his desire to see 
Athalie. So he begins to circulate once more in the social world of his family and, to the great satisfaction of his‘mother, 
seems to take a sentimental interest in a girl named Winifred Stuart. Athalie meets other men, of whom she keeps Clive 
informed through correspondence. One of these, Captain Dane, an explorer, shows her marked attention, and Clive meets 
her with him in a restaurant after a theater-party his mother has given in honor of Miss Stuart. Then the longing for 
Athalie’s company returns to him, and he goes to see her that very night. While he is with her, Athalie has a clairvoyant 
vision of Clive’s father, and sends him home in haste. The elder Bailey is dead. Clive and his mother go abroad immediately, 
but, before leaving, he makes Athalie promise that she will try to cultivate her mediumistic power in order that he may some- 
time communicate with his father. 

Misfortunes now crowd upon the Greensleeve sisters. Athalie declines an offer of marriage from her employer, who, 
shortly after. dies suddenly: the attitude of his partner causes her to give up her position, and she cannot find a new one. 
Doris and Catharine are also out of work. The summer passes in this fashion. .Clive’s letters come at longer intervals. 
Athalie knows that he is with Miss Stuart and her mother. Her sole comfort is Hafiz, a@eautiful Angora cat which was 


a present from Clive. 


N September, Athalie Greensleeve wrote That they had decided to do this and had been 
her last letter to Clive Bailey. It ‘ehearsing it came as a complete surprise to me. 
b ‘ith tom ak deeke Genevieve Hunting is also in it, and a man named 

‘icit with a page or two oO ae Max Klepper, who wrote the piece, including lyrics 
solicitous inquiries concerning 1S 


and music. 
well-being, his happiness, his plans, They opened at the Old Dominion Theater, re- 
did not refer to his long silence, did mained there a week, and then started west. Which 
seler tn tl Siebel wed lid + Shae makes it a trifle lonely for me; but I don’t really 
eler to his anticipated return, did not men- pind if they only keep well and are successful and 
tion her own accumulating domestic and happy in their venture. Their idea and their desire, 
financial embarrassments and the successive ot course, 1S to return to New York at the earliest 
strokes of misfortune dealt her by those twin opportunity. But nobody seems to have any idea 
and formidable bravos, Fate and Chance, 
but did mention and enumerate everything 


how soon that may happen. Meanwhile, the weather 
is cooler, and Hafiz remains well and adorable. 
I have been out very little except to look for a 
that had occurred in her life which bore 
the slightest resemblance to a blessing. 
Her letter continued: 


My sisters Doris and Catharine have gone into 
vaudeville with a pretty act called “April Rain.” 


position. Mr. Wahlbaum is dead, and I left the 
store. Sunday morning, I took a few flowers to 
Mr. Wahlbaum’s grave. He was very kind to me, 
Clive. In the afternoon, I took a train to the Spring 
Pond cemetery. Father’s and mother’s graves had 
been well cared for and were smoothly green. The 
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four young oak trees I planted are growing nicely. 
Mother was fond of trees. I am sure she likes my 
little oaks. 

It was a beautiful, cool, sunny day, and, after I 
left the cemetery, I walked along the well-remem- 
bered road toward Spring Pond. It is not very far, 
but I had never been any nearer to it than the 
cemetery since my sisters and I went away. 

Such odd sensations came over me as I walked 
alone there amid familiar scenes, and, curiously, 
everything seemed to have shrunk to miniature 
size—houses, fields, distances—all seemed much 
less impressive. 

The old tavern appeared to me so much smaller, 
so much more weather-beaten and shabby than my 
recollection of it. The sign still hung there 
“Hotel Greensleeve’’—-and, as I walked by it, I 
looked up at the window of my mother’s room. 
The blinds were closed; nobody appeared to be 
around. I don’t know why, Clive, but it seemed to 
me that I must go in for a moment and take one 
more look at my mother’s room. I am glad I did. 
There was nobody to stop me. I went up the stairs 
on tiptoe and opened her door, and looked in. She 
was there, sewing. 

I went in very softly and sat down on the carpet 
by her chair. It was the happiest moment I have 
known since she died. 

And when she was no longer there, I rose and 
crept down the stairs and through the hallway to 
the bar, and peeped in. An old man sat there asleep 
by the empty stove. And after a moment I decided 
it was Mr. Ledlie. But he has grown old—old— 
and I let him sleep on in the sunshine without dis- 
turbing him. It was the same stove where you and 
I sat and nibbled peach turnovers so many years 
ago. I wanted to see it again. 

So I went back to New York, in the late golden 
afternoon, feeling very peaceful and dreamy—and 
a trifle tired. And found Hafiz stretched on the 
lounge, and stretched myself out beside him, taking 
the drowsy, purring, spoiled thing into my arms. 
And went to sleep to dream of you who gave me 
Hafiz, my dear and beloved friend. 

Write me when you can, as often as you desire. 
Always your letters are welcome messengers. 

ATHALIE. 


XIV 


- In her letters, Athalie never mentioned 
Captain Dane—not because she had any- 
thing to conceal regarding him or herself but 
she seemed to be aware that any mention 
of that friendship might not evoke a sym- 
pathetic response from Clive. 

So, in her last letter, as in the other, she 
had not spoken of Captain Dane. Yet, 
now, he was the only man with whom she 
ever went anywhere and whom she received 
at her own apartment. 

He had a habit of striding in two or three 
evenings in a week—a big, fair, broad- 
shouldered six-footer, with sun-narrowed 
eyes of arctic blue, a short, blond mustache, 
and skin permanently burned by the un- 
shadowed glare of many tropic days. 
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They went about together on Sundays, 
usually—sometimes, in hot weather, to 
suburban restaurants for dinner and a 
breath of air, sometimes to roof-gardens. 

Why he lingered in town—for he seemed 
always to be at leisure—she did not know. 
And she wondered a little that he should 
elect to remain in the heat-cursed city 
whence everybody else she knew had fled. 

Dane was a godsend to her. With him 
she went to the Zoological Gardens in Bronx 
Park several times, intensely interested 
in what he had to say concerning the crea- 
tures housed there, and shyly proud and 
delighted to meet the curators of the various 
departments, who all seemed to know Dane 
and to be on terms of excellent fellowship 
with him. 

With him she visited the various mu- 
seums and art galleries, and went with him 
to concerts, popular and otherwise, and 
took long trolley rides with him on suffo- 
cating evenings when the poor slept on the 
grass in the parks, and the slums, east and 
west, presented endless vistas of panting 
nakedness prostrate under a smoldering 
red moon. 

Every diversion he offered her helped to 
sustain her courage; every time she lunched 
or dined with him meant more to her than 
he dreamed it meant—because her savings 
were ebbing fast, and she had not yet been 
able to find employment. 

Some things she would not do—write to 
her sisters for any financial aid; nor would 
she go to the office of her late employers 
and ask for any recommendation from Mr. 
Grossman which might help her to secure 
a position. Never could she bring herself 
to do either of these things. 

Also, she was apprehensive lest Dane 
suspect her need and offer aid. But how 
could he suspect—with her pretty apart- 
ment filled with pretty things, and the lux- 
urious Hafiz pervading everything: with his 
incessant purring and his snowy plume of 
a tail waving fastidious contentment? The 
animal fared better than did his mistress, 
who denied herself that Hafiz might flourish 
that same tail. And, after a while, the girl 
actually began to grow thinner from sheer 
lack of nourishment. 

It never occurred to her to sell or pawn 
any of the furniture, silver, furs, rugs— 
anything at all that Clive had given her. 
And there was one reason why she never 
would do it. She refused to consider any- 
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thing he had given her as her own property, 
to dispose of if she chose. For she had 
accepted these things from Clive only be- 
cause it gave him pleasure to give. And 
what she possessed she regarded as his 
property held in trust. Nothing could 
have induced her to consider these things 
in any other light. 

One souvenir, only, did she look upon as 
her own. It had no financial value, and, if it 
had, she would have starved before dis- 
posing of it. This was the first thing he 
ever gave her—the boy’s offering—the gun- 
metal wrist-watch. 

And her only recent extravagance had 
been a sentimental one; she had the watch 
cleaned and regulated, and a new leather 
strap adjusted. The evening it was re- 
turned to her she wore it, and that night 
she slept with the watch strapped to her 
wrist. So much for a young girl’s senti- 
ment! For no letter came from him on the 
morrow, although the European mail was in. 
None came the next day, or the next. 

Toward the end of the week, one sultry 
evening,- when Athalie returned from an 
unsuccessful tour of job hunting, and nearer 
depression than ever she had yet been, 
Captain Dane came stalking in, shook 
hands with his usual decision, picked up 
Hafiz, who adored him, and took the chair 
nearest to the lounge where Athalie lay. 

‘Suppose we dine somewhere?” he sug- 
gested, fondling the purring Angora. 

“Would you mind,” she said, 
didn’t?” 

“You're very tired, aren’t you, Miss 
Greensleeve?” 

“A little. I don’t believe I have the 
energy to go out with you.” 

‘“‘What’s wrong? Something’s wrong, 
isn’t it?”’ he said, still fondling the cat. 

“No, indeed.” 

He turned and gave her a square look. 

““You’re quite sure?” 

“Quite.” 

“Oh, all right! Will you let me have 
dinner here with you?” 

She said without embarrassment, 

“T neglected my marketing; there’s very 
little in the pantry.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m hungry, and I’m 
going to call up the Hotel Trebizond and 
have them send us some dinner.” 

She seemed inclined to demur, but he 
had his way and went to the telephone. 

The dinner arrived in due time and was 
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excellent. And when the remains of the 
dinner and the waiter who served it had 
been cleared out, Athalie felt better. 

“You ought to go to the country for two 
or three weeks,” he remarked. 

“Why don’t you go?” she asked smil- 
ingly. 

“Don’t need it.” 

“Neither do I, Captain Dane. Besides, 
I have to continue my search for a position.” 

“No luck yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

He mused over his cigar for a few mo- 
ments, lifted his blond head as though about 
to speak, but evidently decided riot to. 

She had taken up her sewing. From 
moment to moment, Hafiz took liberties 
with her spool of thread where he sprawled 
beside her, patting it this way and that until 
it fell upon the floor and Dane was obliged 
to rescue it. 

It had grown cooler. A breeze from the 
open windows occasionally stirred her soft 
hair and the smoke of Dane’s cigar. They 
had been silent for a few moments. Thread- 
ing her needle, she happened to glance up 
at him, and saw somebody else standing 
just behind him—a tall man, olive-skinned 
and black-bearded—and knew instantly 
that he was not alive. 

Serenely incurious, she looked at the 
visitor, aware that the clothes he wore were 
foreign and that his features, too, were not 
American. 

And the next moment she gazed at him 
more attentively, for he had laid one hand 
on Dane’s shoulder and was looking very 
earnestly across at her. He said distinctly, 
but with a foreign accent: 

“Would you please say to him that the 
greatest of all the ancient cities is hidden 
by the jungle near the source of the middle 
fork. It was called Yhdunez.” 

“Ves,” she said, unconscious that she 
had spoken aloud. 

Dane lifted his head, and remained mo- 
tionless, looking at her intently. The visitor 
was already moving across the room. Half- 
way, he looked back at Athalie in a pleas- 
ant, questioning manner, and she nodded 
her reassurance with a smile. Then her 
visitor was there no longer, and she found 
herself, a trifle confused, looking into the 
keen eyes of Captain Dane. Neither spoke 
for a moment; then he said quietly, 

“T did not know you were clairvoyant.” 

“T see clearly—now and then.” 
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“T understand. It is nothing new to me.” 

“You do understand, then?” 

“T understand that some few people see 
more clearly than the great majority.” 

“Do you?” 

“No. There was a comrade of mine— 
a Frenchman—Jacques Renouf. He was 
like you; he saw.” 

“Is he living? I mean—as we are?” 

“No.” 

“Was he tall, black-bearded?”’ 

“Yes,” said Dane coolly; ‘‘did you see 
him just now?” 

“Yes.” 

“T wondered. There are moments when 
I seem to feel his presence. I was think- 
of him just now. We were on the upper 
Amazon together last winter.” 

“How did he die?” 

“He'd been off by himself all day. About 
five o’clock he came into camp with a 
poisoned arrow broken off behind his 
shoulder-blade. He seemed dazed and 
stupefied; but, at moments, I had an idea 
that he was trying to tell us something.” 
Dane hesitated, shrugged. “It was no use. 
We left our fire as usual and went into the 
forest about two miles to sleep. Jacques 
died that night, still dazed by the poison, 
still making feeble signs at me as though 
he were trying to tell me something. I 
believe that he has been near me very often 
since, trying to speak to me.” 

“He laid his hand on your shoulder, 
Captain Dane.” 

Dane’s stern lips quivered for a second; 
then self-command resumed control. 

“He usually did that when he had some- 
thing to tell me. Did he speak to me, Miss 
Greensleeve?” 

“He spoke to me.” 

“Clearly?” 

“Yes. He said: ‘Would you please say 
to him that the greatest of all the ancient 
cities is hidden by the jungle near the source 
of the middle fork. It was called Yhdu- 
nez.’”’ 

For a long while Dane sat silent, his chin 
resting on his clenched hand, looking down 
at the rug at his feet. After a while he 
said, still looking down: 

“He must have found it all alone—and 
got an arrow in him for his reward. They’re 
a dirty lot, those cannibals along the middle 
fork of the Amazon. Nobody knows much 
about them yet except that they are can- 
nibals and their arrows are poisoned. I 
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brought back the arrow that I pulled out 
of Jacques. There’s no analysis that can 
determine what the poison is.” 

He leaned forward, as though weary, 
resting his face between both hands. 

“Yhdunez? Is that what it was called? 
Well, it and everything in it was not worth 
the life of my friend Renouf. Nor is any- 
thing I’ve ever seen worth a single life 
sacrificed to the Red God of discovery. 
Those accursed cities full of vile and mon- 
strous carvings—they belong to the jag- 
uars, now. Let them keep them. Let the 
world’s jungles keep their own—if only 
they’d give me back my friend!” 

He rested a moment as he was, then 
straightened up impatiently. 

“Death is death,” he said, in matter-of- 
fact tones. 

Athalie slowly shook her head. 

“There is no death.” 

He nodded almost gratefully. 

“T know what you mean. I dare say 
you are right. Well, I think I’ll go back to 
Yhdunez.”’ 

“Not this evening?”’ she protested smil- 
ingly. He smiled, too. 

“No, not this evening, Miss Greensleeve. 
I shall never care to go anywhere again—” 
his face altered—‘“‘unless you care to go 
with me.” 

What he had said she would have taken 
gaily, lightly, had not the gravity of his 
face forbidden it. She saw the keen eyes 
grow wistful, then steady themselves for her 
answer. She could not misunderstand him; 
she disdained to, honoring the simplicity 
and truth of this man to whom she was 
so truly devoted. 

Her abandoned sewing lay on her lap. 
Hafiz slept with one velvet paw entangled 
in her thread. She looked down, absently 
freeing thread and fabric, and remained so 
for a moment, thinking. After a while she 
looked up, a trifle pale. 

“Thank you, Captain Dane,” she said, 
in a low voice. Hewaited. ‘I—am afraid 
that I am in love already—with another 
man.” 

He bent his head quietly; there was no 
pleading, no asking for a chance, no whining 
of any species to which the monarch Man is 
so constitutionally predisposed when soft, 
young lips pronounce the death-warrant of 
his sentimental hopes. All he said was, 

“Tt need not alter anything between 
us—what I have asked of you?” 


’ 
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‘It only makes me care the more for our 
friendship, Captain Dane.” 

He nodded, studying the pattern in the 
Shirvan rug under his feet. A procession 
of symbols representing scorpions and 
tarantulas embellished one of the rug’s 
many border-stripes. His grave eyes fol- 
lowed the procession entirely around the 
five-by-three bit of weaving. Then he rose, 
bent over her, took her slim hand in silence, 
saluted it, and, asking if he might call again 
very soon, went out about his business, 
whatever it was. Probably the most im. 
portant business he had on hand just then 
was to get over his love for Athalie Green- 
sleeve. For a long while Athalie sat there 
beside Hafiz, considering the world and what 
it was threatening to do to her, considering 
Man and what he had offered and what he 
had not offered to do to her. 

Distressed because of the pain she had 
inflicted on Captain Dane, yet proud of the 
honor done her, she sat thinking, sometimes 
of Clive, sometimes of Mr. Wahlbaum, 
sometimes of Doris and Catharine, and of 
her brother, who had gone out to the coast 
years ago, and from whom she had never 
heard. But mostly she thought of Clive— 
and of his long silence. 

Presently Hafiz woke up, stretched his 
fluffy, snowy limbs, yawned, pink-mouthed, 
then looked up out of gem-clear eyes, 
blinking inquiringly at his young mistress. 

“Hafiz,” she said, “if I don’t find employ- 
ment very soon, what is to become of you?” 

The evening paper, as yet unread, lay on 
the sofa beside her. She picked it up listless- 
ly, glancing at the headings of the columns. 
The last on the front page announced, by 
cable, the news of a fashionable engagement 
—a Miss Winifred Stuart to a Mr. Clive 
Bailey, both at present in Paris! 

She read it again—slowly; and even yet 
it meant nothing to her, conveyed nothing 
she seemed able to comprehend. 

But half-way down the account her eyes 
blurred, the paper slipped from her hands 
to the floor, and she dropped back into the 
hollow of the sofa; and lay there, unstirring. 
And Hafiz, momentarily disturbed, curled 
up on her lap again and went to sleep. 


XV 
To her sisters, Athalie wrote: 


For reasons of economy, and other reasons, I 
have moved to 16614 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
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where I have the top floor. I think that you both 
can find accommodations in this house when you 
return to New York. 

So far, I have not secured a position. Please don’t 
think I am discouraged. I do hope that you are 
well and successful. 

Their address, at that time, was Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

To Clive Bailey, his agent wrote: 

Miss Athalie Greensleeve called at the office this 
morning and returned the keys to the apartment- 
which she has occupied. 

Miss Greensleeve explained to me a fact of which 
I had not been aware, viz.: that the furniture, books, 
hangings, pictures, porcelains, rugs, clothing, furs, 
bed- and table-linen, silver, etc., etc., belong to you 
and not to her, as I had supposed. 

I have compared the contents of the apartment 
with the minute inventory given me by Miss Green- 
sleeve. Everything is accounted for; all is in excel- 
lent order. 

I have, therefore, locked up the apartment, pend- 
ing orders from you regarding its disposition. 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 

The tall, shabby house in Fifty-seventh 
Street was one of a five-storied row built 
by a speculator to attract fashion many 
years before. Fashion ignored the bait. 

A small square of paper which had once 
been white was pasted on the brick front, 
just over the tarnished door-bell. On it 
was written in ink: “Furnished Rooms.” 

Answering in person the first advertise- 
ment she had turned to in the morning 
paper, Athalie had found this place. There 
was nothing attractive about it except the 
price, but that was sufficient in this emer- 
gency. For the girl would not permit her- 
self to remain another night in the pretty 
apartment furnished for her by the man 
whose engagement had been announced 
to her through the daily papers. 

And nothing of his would she take with 
her except the old gun-metal wrist-watch 
and Hafiz and the barred basket in which 
Hafiz had arrived. Everything else she 
left, her toilet-silver, desk-set, her evening 
gowns and wraps, gloves, negligées, boudoir- 
caps, slippers, silk stockings, all her bath- 
linen, everything that she herself had not 
purchased out of her own salary—even 
the little silver Cupid holding aloft his torch, 
which had been her night-light. Never 
again could she illuminate that torch. The 
other woman must do that. 


Her small steamer-trunk went bya rickety 
private express for fifty cents. With the 
basket containing Hafiz, her suitcase, and 
a furled umbrella, Athalie started for her 
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new lodgings. Michael, opening the lower 
grille for her, stammered: 

‘““God knows why ye do this, miss! Th’ 
young masther’ll be afther givin’ me the 
sack av ye lave the house unbeknownst 
to him!” 

“T can’t stay, Michael. 
can’t. Good-by!” 

““Good-by, miss! God be good to ye—an’ 
th’ pusheen!” laying a huge but gentle 
paw on Hafiz’s basket, whence a gentle 
plaint arose. 

And so Athalie and Hafiz departed into 
the world together; and presently biv- 
ouacked, their first é/ape on life’s long jour- 
ney ending on the top floor of 16614 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. The landlady was a 
thin, anxious, and very common woman with 
false hair and teeth, and evidently deter- 
mined to secure Athalie for a lodger. 

But the terms she offered the girl for the 
entire top floor were so absurdly small that 
Athalie hesitated, astonished and perplexed. 

“Oh, there’s a jinx in the place!” said 
the landlady. “TI ain’t aiming to deceive 
nobody, and I'll tell you the God-awful 
truth. If I don’t,” she added naively, 
“somebody else is sure fo-hand it to you, 
and you'll get sore on me and quit.” 

“What zs the matter with the apart- 
ment?” inquired the girl uneasily. 

“Tl tell you. The lady that had it went 
dead on me last August.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, dearie. It was chloral. And, of 
course, the papers got hold of it, and no- 
body wants the apartment. That’s why 
you get it cheap—if you'll take it and chase 
out the jinx that’s been wished on me. 
Will you, dearie?” 

“T don’t know,” said the girl, looking 
around at the newly decorated and cheerful 
rooms. The landlady sniffed. 

“Tt certainly was one on me when I let 
that jinx into my house—to have her go 
dead on me, and all like that!” 

“Poor thing!”? murmured Athalie. 

“No; she wasn’t poor. Youought to have 
seen her rings! Them’s what got her into 
trouble, dearie—and the roll she flashed.” 

““Wasn’t it suicide?” asked Athalie. 

“T gotta tell you the truth. No, it wasn’t. 
She was feeling fine and dandy. Business 
had went good. There was.a young man 
to visit her that evening. I seen him go 
up the stairs. But I was that sleepy I went 
to bed. So I didn’t see him come down. 


He knows I 
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And the next day, at noon, when I went up 
to do the room, she lay dead on the floor, 
and her rings gone and the roll missing out 
of her stocking.” 

“Did the man kill her?” 

“Yes, dearie. And the papers had it. 
That’s what put me in Dutch. I gotta be 
honest with you. You’d hear it, anyway.” 

“But how could he give her chloral - 

The anxious, excited little woman’s vol- 
ubility could suffer restraint no longer. 

“Oh, he could dope her easy in the dark!” 
she burst out. “Not that the house ain’t 
thur’ly respectable as far as I can help it, 
and all my lodgers is refined. No, Miss 
Greensleeve; I won’t stand for nothing that 
ain’t refined and genteel. Only what can 
a honest woman do when she’s abed and 
asleep, what with all the latch-keys and 
entertainin’ and things like that? No, Miss 
Greensleeve; I ain’t got myself to blame, 
being decent and law-abiding and all like 
that, what with the police keeping tabs and 
the neighborhood not being Fifth Avenoo, 
either—and this jinx wished on me——”’ 

“‘Please——” 

“Oh, I suppose you ain’t a-goin’ to stay 
here, now that you’ve learned all about 
these goin’s-on and all like that m 

“Please wait!”—for the voluble land- 
lady was already beginning to sniffle. “I 
am perfectly willing to stay, Mrs. Meehan, 
if you will promise to be a little patient about 
my rent until I secure a position ” 

“Oh, I will, Miss Greensleeve! I ain’t 
plannin’ to press you none! I know how it 
is with money and with young ladies. Easy 
come, easy go! Just give me what you can. 


' Tain’t fixed any too good myself, what with 


butchers and bakers and rent owed me and 
all like that! I guess I can trust you to act 
fair and square 

“Yes; I am square—so far.” 

Mrs. Meehan began to sob, partly with 
relief, partly with a general tendency to 
sentimental hysteria. “I can see that, 
dearie. And say—if you’re quiet, I ain’t 
peekin’ around corners and through key- 
holes. Quiet-behaved young ladies can 
have their company without me saying 
nothing to nobody. All I ask is that no 
lady will cut up flossy in any shape, form, 
or manner, but behave genteel and refined 
to one and all. I don’t want no policeman 
in the area. That ain’t much to ask, is it?”’ 

“No,” said Athalie, with a faint smile, 
“it isn’t much to ask.” 
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And so the agreement was concluded. 
Mrs. Meehan brought in fresh linen for 
bed and bathroom, pulled out the new 
bureau drawers and dusted them, carried 
away a few anemic geraniums in pots, and 
swept the new hard-wood floor with a dry 
mop, explaining that the entire apartment 
had been renovated and redecorated since 
the tragic episode of last August, and that 
all the furniture was brand-new. 

‘“‘Her trunks and clothes and all like that 


was took by the police,” explained Mrs. 


Meehan, “but she left some rubbish behind 
a sliding. panel which they didn’t find. I 
found it and I put it on the top shelf in 
the closet.” 

She dragged a chair thither, mounted it, 
and presently came trotting back to the 
front room, carrying in both arms a bulky 
box of green morocco and a large paper 
parcel bursting with odds and ends of tinsel 
and silk. These she dumped on the center- 
table, saying: 

‘“‘She had a cabinetmaker fix up a cup- 
board in the base-board, and that’s where 
she kept gimcracks. The police done me 
damage enough without my showin’ them 
her hidin’-place and the things she kept 
there. Here—I’ll show it to you! It’s full 
of keys and electric wires and switches.” 

She took Athalie by the arm and drew 
her over to the west side of the room. 

‘You can’t see nothing there, can you?”’ 
she demanded, pointing at the high wain- 
scoting of dull wood polished by age. 

Athalie confessed she could not. 

“Look!” 

Mrs. Meehan passed her bony hand along 
the panels until her work-worn forefinger 
rested on a polished knot in the richly 
grained wood. Then she pushed; and the 
entire square of panels swung outward, 
lowering like a drawbridge, and presently 
rested flat on the floor. 

“How odd!”’ exclaimed Athalie, kneeling 
to see better. 

What she saw was a cupboard lined with 
asbestos, and an elaborate electric switch- 
board set with keys from which innumerable 
insulated wires radiated, entering tubes 
that disappeared in every direction. 

“What are all these for?” she- asked, 
rising to her feet. 

“Dearie, I’ve got to be honest with you. 
This here lady was a meejum.” 

“‘A—what?” : 
“Why, don’t you know, dearie? She 
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threw trances for twenty per. .She seen 
things. She done stunts with tables and 
tambourines and accordions. Why, this 
here place is all wired and fixed up between 
the walls and the ceilin’ and roof and the 
floorin’, too. There is chimes and bells 
and harmonicas and mechanical banjos 
under the floorin’ and in the walls and ceil- 
in’. There’s a whisperin’ phonograph, too, 
and something that sighs and sobs—also 
a machine that is -full of singin’ birds that 
pipe up just as sweet and soft and natural 
as can be. On rainy days you can amuse 
yourself with them keys; I don’t like to fool 
with them myself, being nervous with a 
weak back and my vittles not settin’ right 
and all like that!” She ran down from 
sheer lack of breath. 

Athalie gazed curiously at the secret cup- 
board. She bent over, lifted and replaced 
the paneling, and passed her slim hand over 
the wainscot thoughtfully. 

“So the woman was a trance medium,” 
she said, half to herself. 

“Yes, Miss Greensleeve. She read the 
stars, too, and she done cards on the side— 
you know—all about a blond gentleman 
that wants to meet you and a dark lady 
comin’ over the water to do something mean 
to you. She charged high, but she had cus- 
tomers enough—swell ladies, too, in their 
automobiles, and old gentlemen and young, 
and all like that! Here’s part of her out- 
fit’ —leading Athalie to the center-table 
and opening the green-morocco box. 

In the box was a slim bronze tripod and a 
big sphere of crystal. Mrs. Meehan placed 
the tripod on the table and set the crystal 
sphere upon it, saying dubiously: 

“She claimed that she could see things 
in that. I guess it was part of her game. 
I ain’t never seen nothin’ into that glass 
ball, and I’ve looked, too. You can have it 
if you want it. It’s kind of cute to set on 
the mantel.” 

She began to paw and rummage in the 
big paper parcel, scratching about in the 
glittering mess of silk and embroidery with 
a pertinacity entirely gallinaceous. 

“You can have these, too,” she said to 
Athalie, “if you want ’em. They’re heath- 
en, I guess—” holding up some tawdry 
Japanese and home-made Chinese finery. 

But Athalie declined the dead woman’s 
robes of office, and Mrs. Meehan rolled 
them up in the wrapping-paper and took 
them and herself off, very profuse in her 
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gratitude to Athalie for consenting to 
occupy the apartment and thereby remove 
the jinx. 

A very soft and melancholy mew from 
the basket informed the girl that Hafiz 
desired his liberty. So she let him out, and 
he trotted at her heels as she walked about 
inspecting the apartment. Also, he did 
considerable inspecting on his‘own account. 

The apartment was certainly clean. 
Evidently the house had been a good one 
in its day; for the trim was dark old mahog- 
any, rich and beautiful in color, and the 
fireplace was rather pretty with its acanthus 
leaves and roses deeply carved in marble 
which time had toned to an ivory tint. 

The darkly stained floor of hard wood 
was, of course, modern. So were the new 
and very hideous Oriental rugs made in 
Hoboken, and the anilin-pink wall-paper, 
and the brand-new furniture still smelling 
of department-store varnish. Hideous, 
too, were the electric fixtures, the gas-log 
in the old-time fireplace, and the bargain- 
counter bric-a-brac geometrically spaced 
upon the handsome old mantel. 

But there were possibilities in the big 


square room facing south and in the two. 


smaller bedchambers fronting the north. 
A modern bathroom connected these. 

To find an entire top floor in-New York 
at such a price was as amazing as it was 
comforting to the girl, who had not expected 
to be able to afford more than a small bed- 
room. 


She had a little money left, enough to 
purchase food, and a few pots and pans to 
cook it over the gas-range in one of the 
smaller rooms. 

And here she and Hafiz had their first 
meal on the long world-trail stretching 
away before her. After which she sat for 
a while by the window in a stiff armchair, 
thinking of Clive and of his silence, and of 
the young girl he was one day to marry. 

Southward, the lights of the city began 
to break out and sparkle through the au- 
tumn haze; tall towers, hitherto invisible, 
suddenly glimmered against the sky-line. 
A double vista of lighted street-lamps 
stretched east and west below her. 

The dusty-violet light of evening softened 
the shabby street below, veiling ugliness 
and squalor, and subtly transmuting mean- 
ness and poverty to picturesqueness—as 
artists, using only the flattering simplicity 
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of essentials, show us in etching and aqua- 
relle the romance of the commonplace. And 
so the rusty iron balconies of a ‘chop suey” 
across the street became quaint and curious 

dragon and swinging gilded sign, banner 
and garish fretwork grew mellow and mys- 
terious under the ruddy hunter’s moon 
sailing aloft out of the city’s haze like a 
great Chinese lantern. 

From an unseen steeple or two, chimes 
sounded the hour. Farther away in the 
city, a bell answered. It is not a city of 
belfries and chimes—only locally and by 
hazard are bell notes distinguishable above 
the interminable rolling monotone of the 
streets. And now, the haze thickening, dis- 
tant reverberations, deep, mellow, melan- 
choly, grew in the night air—fog-horns from 
the two rivers and the bay. 

Leaning both elbows on the sill of the 
opened window, Athalie gazed wearily into 
the street, where noisy children shrilled at 
one another, and dodged vehicles like those 
quick, tiny creatures whirling on ponds. 

Here and there, the flare of petroleum 
torches lighted push-carts piled with fruit 
or laden with bowls of lemonade and hokey- 
pokey. Sidewalks were crowded with 
shabby people gossiping in groups or pass- 
ing east and west—about what squalid 
business only they could know. 

On the stoops of all the dwellings, brick 
or brownstone, people sat—the men in 
shirt-sleeves, the young girls bareheaded and 
in light summer gowns. Pianos sounded 
through open parlor windows; there was 
dancing going on somewhere in the block. 

Eastward, where the street intersected 
the glare of the dingy avenue, a policeman 
stood on fixed post, the electric lights glit- 
tering on his metal-work when he turned. 
Athalie had laid her cheek on her arms and 
closed her eyes—from fatigue, perhaps; 
perhaps to force back the tears which, never- 
theless, glimmered on her lashes where 
they lay close to the curved white cheeks. 

Little by little the girl was taking degree 
after degree in her postgraduate course, 
the study of which was Man. 

And for the first time in her life a new 
reaction in the laboratory of experience 
had revealed to her a new element in her 
analysis—bitterness, which is akin to re- 
sentment. And to these it is easy to ally 
recklessness. 

There came to her a moment, as she 
sat huddled there at the window, when 











endurance suddenly flashed into a white 
anger, and she found herself on her feet, pac- 
ing the room as caged things pace, with a sort 
of blindly fixed purpose, seeing everything 
yet looking at nothing that she passed. 

But after this had lasted long enough, 
she halted, gazing about her as though for 
something that might aid her. But there 
was only the room and the furniture, and 
Hafiz asleep on a chair—only these and the 
crystal sphere on its slim bronze tripod. 
And suddenly she found herself on her knees 
beside it, staring into its dusky, trans- 
parent depths, fixing her mind, concen- 
trating every thought, straining every fac- 
ulty, every nerve in the one desperate and 
imperative desire. 

But through the crystal’s depths there 
is no aid for those who “see clearly,” no 
comfort, no answer. She could not find 
there the man she searched for—the man 
for whom her soul cried out in fear, in anger, 
in despair. As in a glass darkly, only her 
own face she saw, fire-edged with a light 
like that which burns deep in black opals. 

Prone on the floor at last, her white face 
framed by her hands, her eyes wide open 
in the dark, she finally understood that her 
clear vision was of no avail where she her- 
self was concerned, that they who see 
clearly can never use that vision to help 
themselves. Fiercely she resented it—the 
more bitterly because, for the first time in 
her life, she had condescended to any vol- 
untary effort toward clairvoyance. 

Wearily she sat up on the floor and gath- 
ered her knees into her arms, staring at 
nothing there in the darkness while the 
slow tears fell. 

Never before had she known loneliness. 
A man had made her understand it. Never 
before had she known bitterness. A man 
had taught it to her. Never again should 
any man do what this man had done to her. 
She was learning resentment. 

All men should be the same to her here- 
after. All men should stand already con- 
demned. Never again should one among 
them betray her mind to reveal itself, 
persuade her heart to response, her lips to 
sacrifice their sweetness and their pride, 
her soul to stir in its sleep, awake, and an- 
swer. And for what the minds and hearts 
of men might bring upon themselves, let 
men be responsible. The _ inclinations, 
offers, protests, promises, as far as they re- 
garded herself, could never again affect her. 
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Let Man look to himself; his desires no 
longer concerned her. Let him keep his 
distance—or take his chances. And there 
were no chances. Athalie was learning 
resentment. 


Somebody was knocking. Athalie rose 
from the floor, turned on the lights, dried 
her eyes, went slowly to the door, and 
opened it. A large, fat, pallid woman stood 
in the hallway. Her eyes were as washed 
out as her faded, yellowish hair, and her 
kimono needed washing. 

“Good evening,’’ she said cordially, com- 
ing in without any encouragement from 
Athalie and settling her uncorseted bulk in 
the armchair. “‘My name is Grace Bell- 
more—Mrs. Grace Bellmore. I have the 
rear rooms under yours. If you’re ever 
lonely, come down and talk it over. Neigh- 
bors are not what they might be in this house. 
Look out for the Meehan, too. I’dcall her a 
cat, only I like cats. Say, that’s a fine one 
on yourbed there! Persian? Oh, Angora—” 

Here she fished out a cigarette from the 
pocket of her wrapper, found a match, 
scratched it on the sole of her ample slipper, 
and lighted her cigarette. 

“Have one?” she inquired. “No? Don’t 
like them? Oh, well, you’ll come to ’em. 
Everything comes easy when you’re lonely. 
I know. You don’t have to tell me. God! 
I get so sick of my own company some- 
times ” She turned her head to gaze 
about her, twisting her heavy, creased neck 
as far as the folds of fat permitted. 

“You had your nerve with you when you 
took this place. I knew Mrs. Del Garmo. 
I warned her, too. But she was a bone- 
head. A woman can’t be careless in this 
town. And when it comes to men—say, 
Miss Greensleeve, I want to know their 
names before they ask me to dinner and 
start in calling me ‘Grace.’ It’s ‘Grace’ 
after meat with me!” And she laughed, 
slapping her fat knee with a pudgy, ring- 
laden hand. 

Athalie, secretly dismayed, forced a 
polite smile. Mrs. Bellmore blew a few 
smoke rings toward the ceiling. 

“ Are you in business, Miss Greensleeve?”’ 

“Yes; I am looking for a position.” 

“What a pretty voice—and refined way 
of speaking!” exclaimed Mrs. Bellmore 
frankly. “I guess you’ve seen better days. 
Most people have. Tell you the truth, 
though, I haven’t. I’m better off than I 
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Of course, this is the dull 
What 


ever was before. 
season, but things are picking up. 
is your line, Miss Greensleeve?” 

“Stenographer.”’ 

“Oh! Well, I don’t suppose I could do 
anything for you, could I?”’ 

“T don’t know what your business is,”’ 
ventured Athalie, who, heretofore, had not 
dared even to surmise what might be the 
vocation of this very large and faded 
woman who wore a pink kimono and a 
dozen rings on her nicotine-stained fingers, 
and who smoked incessantly. The woman 
seemed tobe a trifle surprised. 

“Haven't you ever heard of Grace Bell- 
more?”’ she asked. 

“T don’t think so,” said Athalie, with 
increasing diffidence. 

“Well, maybe you wouldn’t, not being in 
the proiession. The managers all know 
me. I run an emergency agency on Broad- 
way.” 

“T don’t think I understand,” said the 
girl. 

‘No? Then it’s like this: 
stuck and needs a quick study. 


A show gets 
They call 


me up, and I throw them what they want 
at an hour’s notice. They can always count 
on me for anything from wardrobe mistress 


to prima donna. That’s how I get mine,” 
she concluded, with a jolly laugh. 

Athalie, feeling a little more confidence 
in her visitor, smiled at her. 

“Say, you’re a beauty!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bellmore, gazing at her. ‘‘ You’re all there, 
too. I could place you easy if you ever need 
it. You don’t sing, do you?” 

“No.” , 

“Ever had your voice tried?” 

“No.” 

“Dance?” 

“TI dance—whatever is being danced— 
rather easily.” 

“No stage experience?” 

“he.” 

“Well, what do you say, Miss Green- 
sleeve?”’ 

Athalie colored and laughed. 

“Thank you; but I had rather work at 
stenography.” 

Mrs. Bellmore said, 

“T certainly hate to admit it and knock 
my own profession, but any good stenog- 
rapher in a year makes more than many a 
star you read about—unless theré’s men 
putting up for her.” 

Athalie nodded gravely. 
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‘“‘All the same, you’d make a peach of a 
show girl,’ added Mrs. Bellmore regret- 
fully. And, after a rather intent interval 
of silent scrutiny: ‘‘ You’re a good girl, too. 
Say, you do get pretty lonely sometimes, 
don’t you, dear?” 

Athalie flushed and shook her head. Mrs. 
Bellmore lighted another cigarette from 
the smoldering remnant of the previous 
one and flung the gilt-tipped remains 
through the window. 

“Ten to one it hits a crook if it hits any- 
body,” she remarked. ‘This is a fierce 
neighborhood—all sorts of joints, and then 
some. But I like my rooms. I don’t guess 
you'll be bothered. A girl is more likely 
to get spoken to in the swell part of town. 
Well’’—she struggled to her fat feet— 
“Tl be going. If you’re lonely, drop in 
during the evening. I’m at the office all 
day except Sundays and holidays.” 

They stood confronted, looking at each 
other for a moment. Then, impulsively, 
the fat woman offered her hand. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” she said. “I 
may look crooked, but I’m not. Your 
mother wouldn’t mind my knowing you.” 

She held Athalie’s narrow hand for a 
moment, and the girl looked into the faded 
eyes. 

“Thank you for coming,” she said. “I 
was lonely.” 

“‘Good girls usually are. It’s a hell of an 
alternative, isn’t it? I don’t mean to be 
profane—hell’ is the word. It’s hell either 
way for a girl alone.” 

Athalie nodded silently. Mrs. Bellmore 
glanced around the room curiously. 

“Hello!” she said abruptly. ‘‘ What’s 
that?” 

Athalie’s eyes followed hers. 

“Do you mean the crystal?” 

“Ves—say’’— she turned to Athalie, 
nodding profound emphasis on every word 
she uttered—‘‘say, I thought there was 
something else to you—something I couldn’t 
quite get next to. Now I know what’s been 
bothering me about you. You're clair- 
voyant!”’ 

Athalie’s cheeks grew warm. 

“T am not a medium,” she said. 
crystal is not my own.” 

“That may be. Maybe you don’t think 
you are a medium. But you are, Miss 
Greensleeve. J know. I’ma little that way, 
too—just a very little. Oh, i could go into 
the business and fake it, of course, like all 


“That 











“I gotta tell you the truth. No, it wasn't 
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the others—or most of them. But you are 
the real thing. Why,” she exclaimed, in 
vexation, “didn’t I know it as soon as I 
laid eyes on you? I certainly was sub- 
conscious of something. Why, you could 
do anything you pleased with the power you 
have if you’d care to learn the business. 
There’s money in it—take it from me:”’ 

Athalie said, after a few moments of 
silence: “I don’t think I understand. Is 
there a way of—developing clear vision?”’ 

““Haven’t you ever tried?” 

““Never—except when, a little while ago, 
I went over to the crystal and—and tried 
to find—somebody.”’ 

“Did you find—that person?” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Bellmore shook her fat head. 

“You needn’t tell me any more. You 
can’t ever do yourself any good by crystal- 
gazing, you poor child!” 

Athalie’s head dropped. 

“No; it’s no use,” said the other. “If 
you go into the business and play square, 
you can sometimes help others. But I 
guess the crystal is mostly fake. Mrs. Del 
Garmo had one like yours. She admitted 
to me that she never saw anything in it 
until she hypnotized herself. And she could 
do that by looking steadily at a brass knob 
on a bed-post, and see as much in it as in 
her crystal.” The fat woman lighted 
another cigarette and blew a contemplative 
whiff toward the crystal. “No; at best the 
game is a crooked one, even for the few who 
have really any occult power.” 

“Why?” asked the girl, surprised. 

“Because they are usually clever, nimble- 
witted, full of intuition. Deduction is an 
instinct with them. And it is very easy to 
elaborate from a basis of truth; it’s more 
than a temptation to intelligence to com- 
plete a story desired and already paid for 
bya client. Because, almost invariably the 
client is as stupid as the medium is intelli- 
gent. And, take it from me, it’s impossible 
not to use your intelligence when a partly 
finished business deal requires it.”’ 

Athalie was silent. 

“Td do it,” laughed Mrs. Bellmore. 

Athalie said nothing. 

“Say, on the level,” said the older wo- 
man, “do you see a lot that we others can’t 
see, Miss Greensleeve?”’ 

“T have seen—some things.” 

“Plenty, too, I'll bet! Oh, it’s in your 
pretty face, in your eyes—it’s in you, all 


about you! I’m not much in that line, but 
I can feel it in the air. . Why, I felt it as 
soon as I came into your room, but I- was 
that stupid—thinking of Mrs. Del Garmo 
and never associating it with you! Do you 
do any trance-work?”’ 

“No; I have never cultivated—anything 
of that sort.” 

“T know. The really gifted don’t culti- 
vate the power, asa rule. The others are 
pure frauds—almost every one of them. 
But—” she looked searchingly at the girl— 
“you're no fraud. Why, you're full of it— 
full—saturated—alive with—with vitality, 
psychical and physical! You’re a glorious 
thing—half spiritual, half human—a superb 
combination of vitality, sacred and pro- 
fane!”’ She checked herself and turned on 
the girl almost savagely. ‘‘ Who was the fool 
of a man you were looking for in the crys- 
tal? Very well; don’t tell, then. I didn’t 
suppose you would. Only—God help him 
for the fool he is, and forgive him for what 
he has done to you! And may I never enter 
this room again and find you with the tears 
freshly scrubbed out of the most honest 
eyes God ever gave a woman! Good-night, 
Miss Greensleeve.” 

“‘Good-night,” said Athalie. 

Aiter she had closed the door and locked 
it, she turned -back into the empty room, 
moving uncertainly as though scarcely 
knowing what she was about. And then, 
suddenly, the terror of utter desolation 
seized her, and, for the first time, she realized 
what Clive had been to her, and what he 
had not been—understood, for the first time 
in her life, the complex miracle called love 
—its synthesis, its every element, every 
molecule, every atom—and flung herself 
across the bed, half strangled, sobbing out 
her passion and her grief. 

Dawn found her lying there; but the rav- 
age of that night had stripped her of much 
that she had been and never again would 
be. And what had been taken from her 
was slowly being replaced by what she had 
never yet been. Night stripped her; the 
red dawn clothed her. 

She sat up, dry-eyed, unbound her hair, 
flung from her the crumpled negligée. 
Presently, the first golden-pink ray of the 
rising sun fell across her snowy body, and she 
flung out her lovely arms to it as though 
to draw it into her empty heart. 

Hafiz, blinking his jeweled eyes, watched 
her lazily from his pillow. 


The next instalment of Athalie will appear in the April issue. 
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On the trail of the king of beasts, British East Africa 
My Finest Days Sport, 
By Pavl F Rainey 


Epitor’s NotE—In January Cosmopolitan, Mr. Rainey told of the 
new and exciting element he has introduced into the chase of big 
game in Africa by hunting with American bearhounds. The prac- 
tical value of this method was quickly realized by the authori- 
ties of British East Africa, and he was granted permission to enter 
avast game-preserve to attempt the extermination of the lions which 
were the bane and the terror of the ostrich-breeders. It was on this 
mission that he met with the “ finest day’s sport” of a long and 
varied hunting-experience which is described in these pages. 


IONS run from hounds. Their only thought is that 
of escape. They act as the fox acts. 
We found lions’ spoor by putting out “kills”’ 
of game and leaving it for thé lions to feed on 
at night. If any lions came to feed, we were sure to pick 
up their trail in the morning, and, with the aid of the 
hounds, run them to their lair. Another favorite way was 
to watch for the vultures at daylight. If there was a kill in the 
country, they were sure to find it. It is a well-known fact that 
lions watch these vultures and are thus enabled to locate a kill. 
Of course, killing lions in this way could only be effected under 
the ideal scenting-conditions which made it possible for the 
hounds to run a trail that was five or six hours old. 
It has always been a remarkable thing to me how well hounds 
know each others’ calls. I have seen them, time and time again, pay 
no attention to an unbroken puppy that was running rabbits, but 
as soon as an old hound who knew his business would open, they 
would come to him at once. 
We had not gone far one morning before I noticed that the hounds 
were scenting something, and, looking down, saw a lion’s spoor. 
It was very old, evidently made early in the night. 
The hounds had some difficulty in trailing it at first, but after 
a mile or so we were unable to keep up, and they soon left us 
behind. I had sent a boy off to tell the dog-boy to slip the : 
fighting dogs that were being led on a leash. These now began Paul 
: : ° aul J. Rainey 
Passing us in ones and twos, which gave me a chance to follow, 
but even these I lost as my horse put his foot in a hole and gave me a bad fall. Soon 
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afterward I came up to Lambert and Wil- 
son, who, like myself, had lost the hounds. 
We decided that, as the wind was blowing 
from the east, the hounds must have gone 
down-wind, or west of us. 

Riding in that direction, we found the 
hounds baying the lion in a light bush, and 
after some maneuvering I shot him in the 
head. Some of the horse- and mule-saices 
now came up, saying they had run onto an- 
other lion that had chased 
themupatree. Igot 
them toshow me 
the place, 
andthe 
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The 

end of 

“the finest 
day's sport 


hounds took up 
the scent at once, 
and trailed up a deep, narrow 
donga for three or four miles. 
We galloped up the side of the 
donga, fifty feet above the 
hounds. It was the best 
run we had in Africa. 

The pack now 
swung off to the 
left, which com- 
velled us to 
cross the donga, 
and before we 
could find a place 
to cross, they were 
gone. There wasa series 
of small hills, and every 
time we came on top of one, 
we could just see the hounds 
crossing the hill infront of us. This 
lasted for five or six miles, and 
then a peculiar thing happened. 


My Finest Day’s Sport 


track, but the “up” train from Mombasa 
came along just at this time and turned it 
back. When we reached the top of the hill, 
we saw the lion galloping below us in his long, 
graceful stride through quite open country, 
while at least half a mile behind him was the 
pack, fighting dogs and all, running in full 
cry. I had never seen a lion run so far in 
the open. I started to cut him off and nearly 
ran on top of him, crouched under a bush. 
Hall pointed him out, and 

I came off my horse 

with my big 

gun in my 

hand in 

anin- 


looked as 

if he were go- 

ing to charge, but 

hearing the hounds coming, 
however, he turned and dashed 
into cover. I did not want to 

kill him, as I was anxious to 

secure some cinemato- 

graph pictures, but, as 

the bush was very 

thick, we were un- 

able to do so, 

and I con- 

cluded it was 

best to shoot him. 

I fired through the 

bush at fifty yards. The 

gun snapped, and, as I 

lowered it, went off right in 

among the hounds, luckily with- 

out doing any damage. The lion 
did not see me, however, and bounded 
off through the bush. My companion 
got a shot a little later on and 
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The lion had been running some of the hounds that broke his back, which ended the 


straight for the Uganda Railroad 


trapped the great lion 


finest day’s sport I ever had. 





Legrand’s Revenge 


In the preceding story of this captivating series, Dominica Meduna, as you will remember, 
makes a startling discovery; but was she herself discovered by the last person in the 


world she wished to have connect her with the foiling of a cleverly laid plot? 


Her strong 


belief on the point leads her to assume a brand-new and very surprising role, and through 
her carrying it out, Cosmopolitan readers will enjoy a very ingenious and absorbing story. 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Author of * Business Rivals,” and other Dominica Meduna stories 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


LTHOUGH elated over her discov- 
ery that it was indeed the ex- 
police agent Legrand who had 
been terrorizing Paris and inter- 

fering with her own criminal activities and 
those of her colleagues, Dominica found 
room for considerable anxiety* over her 
achievement. 

She was certain that the man had recog- 
nized her in her disguise that night on the 
Avenue Henri Martin when, with her 
timely warning, she had saved Macfarland’s 
liie, and she realized that, unless some 
very active steps were taken, the chances 
of her living to enjoy the approaching au- 
tumn were slight in the extreme. Sitting 
by the open window of her cozy little apart- 
ment, with a faint breeze from the Seine 
cooling the lotion applied to that part of 
her forehead which had come in contact 
with the desperado’s heavy fist, she re- 
flected that Legrand would probably sus- 
pend all immediate operations for the 
pleasure of slitting her pretty throat. 

Dominica was not a timorous girl, but 
neither was she a fool. She knew the 
underworld and its denizens as a she ocelot 
might know the jungle in which it lived and 
moved and had its feline being. She felt 
that Legrand’s stalk of her would be 
prompted not only by the desire for re- 
venge but also by the conviction that her 
removal was necessary to his own safety. 
Her primitive instincts told the girl that 
she had not to deal with the more usual 
type of outlaw and enemy to society whose 
motives might be induced by such factors 
as a brooding sense of social unfairness, 
greed of gain, craving for excitement, or a 


merely unbalanced brain in which the desire 
to do a certain thing was not corrected by 
the normal powers of inhibition. She 
judged Legrand to be an entirely sane and 
highly intelligent criminal, the motive for 
whose every act was one of cold-blooded and 
utterly ruthless selfishness. 

Dominica, in her apprehension, sent for 
Braga, but the Argentino did not appear. 
He had read in the morning papers of the 
attack on Macfarland, and had recognized 
Dominica in the little street-singer who had 
rendered the artist such timely aid. Re- 
flecting, also, that Dominica had sung in 
the Macfarland house that same night and 
that the police knew her to be an associate 
of thieves, he thought it extremely possible 
that she might be wanted at the préfecture, 
and so decided that her society, for the mo- 
ment, might be a good thing to avoid. 

In this opinion he was quite correct, for 
Dominica, while pondering the perplexi- 
ties of her position, received a polite invi- 
tation from no less a person than Monsieur 
le Préfet himself to call upon him. at his 
bureau at three o’clock. It being then about 
one, Dominica dressed with care in a chic 
but simple street dress, arranged her lux- 
uriant red hair so as to conceal the bruise 
from Legrand’s fist, and, at the appointed 
hour, presented herself demurely at the 
august rendezvous. Her plan of procedure 
was quite established, and she was, on the 
whole, rather glad of the turn of affairs, 
being, at the moment, in far greater dread of 
Legrand than of the law. She felt that, for 
once, her own interests and the preserva- 
tion of the public peace walked hand in 
hand with the accord of lovers. 
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_ The prefect received her with a grade of 
ironic politeness, offered her a chair, then, 
leaning back in his own, placed the tips of 
his spread fingers together, rested his chin 
lightly on the indices, and his gimlet eyes 
fixed themselves on the deep-violet ones of 
Dominica. 

“Well, young lady,” said he, “I am very 
happy to make your acquaintance. I have 
been hearing about you from time to time, 
and my reports have not always been such 
as I should wish to have of a foreign guest 
who appears to be so nice.” 

Dominica’s long lashes swept down. 

“T am very sorry, Monsieur le Préfet,” 
she murmured. 

“What is your profession?” asked the 
the prefect, as a swordsman making a ten- 
tative thrust. 

“T sing a little, monsieur,” replied Do- 
minica, and instantly regretted the answer, 
foreseeing what the next question would be. 

“Where?” asked the prefect. 

Dominica hesitated, and the prefect 
smiled. He had scored the first point. 

“‘Never mind about the singing,” said he. 
“T know, of course, that you sang the other 
night at a soirée given by the Misses Mac- 
farland and that everybody was very much 
pleased with your voice. I know, also, that 
you have not sung anywhere else. Now, 
why did you want to sing for the Misses 
Macfarland—and for no pay?”’ 

Dominica gave him a limpid look from 
her deep-blue eyes. 

‘Because I have had enough of the life 
which I have been leading, monsieur,”’ said 
she, “and I thought that such an oppor- 
tunity might give me the chance to live a 
more honest one.” 

“Then I am to understand, young lady, 
that, up to this time, you have not been liv- 
ing an-honest life?’’ asked the prefect. 

Dominica looked at the tips of her little 
shoes. She knew that the police had al- 
ways suspected her of being a haute cocotte, 
or demi-mondaine of the upper class of 
vicious life, and while this was very far 
from being the case, she much preferred 
that the prefect should believe her such 
than know her for the criminal which she 
was. Dominica was as criminal as a pretty 
red vixen with fluffy fur, but she was no 
more vicious than this same soft-footec 
little animal. 

The prefect looked at her and smiled. 
It was not a sneering smile. Dominica, 
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observing it from a corner of her downcast 
eyes, felt much relieved. 

““No, monsieur, I have not,’ she mur- 
mured. 

“That is much to be regretted,” said the 
prefect dryly. ‘However, you are young, 
and there is always time to reform. But if 
you would like to have me infer from your 
answer that you belong to the demi-monde, I 
must decline to believe you. There is noth- 
ing about you which suggests the woman of 
vicious life. You are not known to have a 
lover, and although you are often in the 
company of the South American, Monsieur 
Braga, you are not his mistress. No, 
mademoiselle’’—the prefect’s voice as- 
sumed a hint of austerity—‘‘I do not be- 
lieve that your source of livelihood has any- 
thing to do with the traffic of vice.” 

“ Merci, Monsieur le Préfet,’ murmured 
Dominica. 

The prefect smiled grimly. 

“You need not thank me,” said he, “‘be- 
cause I suspect it to have its source in 
something which, in the eyes of the law, 
is worse. There is an English proverb 
which says that ‘birds of a feather flock 
together.’ You, mademoiselle, are known to 
frequent some very dangerous nocturnes— 
for instance, Braga, Wagner, Leclerc, and 
others, some of whom have served sen- 
tences for theft. You were acquainted with 
Chu-Chu /e Tondeur. Is this true?” 

“Ves, monsieur,”’ whispered Dominica. 

“That is right,”’ said the prefect, approv- 
ingly. “Tell the truth, my child. Now, 
why do you keep such company?” 

Dominica gave him a limpid look from 
her violet eyes, and the lie which slid be- 
tween her red lips had the simple assurance 
of sad sincerity. 

“Because, monsieur, Chu-Chu was my 
lover, and it was through him that I became 
acquainted with the criminal world. I came 
from America to study singing in Paris. 
My father was a prosperous grocer in New 
York, and, when he died, left me a few thou- 
sand francs, and, as I was ambitious to sing 
in opera, I came to Paris to study and make 
my début. But my voice was not an oper- 
atic one, unfortunately, and in two years I 
had spent nearly all of my money. Then, I 
met Monsieur de Maxeville—Chu-Chu— 
and fell in love with him. I did not dis- 
cover until too late that he was the terrible 
Chu-Chu /e Tondeur—and then—” She 
faltered and drooped her beautiful head. 





“Clamart,” said the prefect, and reached for the 
paper; but Dominica pressed her 
palm tightly over it 


“And then you loved him all the more, I 
presume,” said the prefect, in his dry voice. 

Dominica nodded, with a low word of 
assent. Theprefect leaned back in his chair 
and regarded her under corrugated brows. 
He was inclined to believe her. The life of 
Monsieur de Maxeville, alias Chu-Chu /e 
Tondeur, had remained a mystery, even after 
his being killed at his country place near 
Meudon. Dominica knew this quite as well 
as the prefect. Sensing that she had scored, 
she turned her lovely face toward the prefect 
with a look of childish frankness. 

“You see, monsieur, I loved Chu-Chu, and 
when I found out who he really was, I loved 
him all the more,as yousay. I thought him 
a great hero, and his friends and colleagues 
heroes, too. If a woman loves a man she 
thinks that whatever he does must be right. 
After he was dead, the mob broke up, for he 
had been the real leader. I sold the jewels 
that he had given me and took my little 
apartment and tried to live respectably ——”’ 

‘“Yes—yes,” interrupted the prefect; 
“that is all understood. But that is past 
history. Let us return to the present situa- 
tion. I shall ask you again: Why did you 
persuade Miss Macfarland. to let you sing 
at her soirée?” 

Dominica leaned forward. 


“T will tell you, monsieur,” said she, 
“‘and I beg you to believe that I am speak- 


ing the truth. For some months past there 
has been a series of very daring crimes 
which puzzled the criminal world quite as 
much as the police. Nobody could imagine 
who was at work——” 

The prefect gave her an aquiline stare. 

“You are telling me the truth?” he de- 
manded. 

“Ves, monsieur. The people whom you 
have mentioned were quite as much at a 
loss as the police.” 

The prefect shot her a keen look, then 
chuckled. 

“ Touché!” 
child.” 

“Well, then, monsieur,” said Dominica, 
throwing out the palms of.her pretty, gloved 
hands, “‘it got so bad that nobody dared at- 
tempt anything, for fear that, if caught, he 
might be made the scapegoat of these other 
crimes, which, as monsieur knows, include 
three murders, and one of them an agent 
de police. It was apparent to all that there 
was at work some expert whose methods 
suggested those of Chu-Chu. In fact, one 
or two superstitious people said that Chu- 
Chu’s ghost must have returned to carry 
on his career.” 


he muttered. ‘Go on, my 
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“Humph!”’ grunted the prefect. 

“You may be sure, monsieur,” said Do- 
minica earnestly, “that the underworld 
was quite as eager to discover this unknown 
as were the police. It was on this account 
that I was asked to help.” 

‘““By whom?” asked the prefect. 

Dominica gave him an appealing look. ~ 

“T should rather mention no names.” 

“Very well; go on.” 

“JT persuaded Miss Primrose Macfar- 
land to let me sing after dinner merely for 
the réclame, to which she consented. While 
singing, I recognized the thief F 

“Wait!”’ exclaimed the prefect. ‘‘ You 
are going rather fast, mademoiselle. What 
reason had you to suppose that you might 
recognize the man at that house?” 

Dominica gave a little shrug. 

“‘ Monsieur le Préfet knows as well as I,” 
said she, ‘“‘that it was the birthday dinner 
of one of the sisters, and that on these oc- 
casions alone, which occur twice a year, the 
two ladies wear all of their wonderful jewels, 
returning them the next day to the safe- 
deposit.” 

“Quite true,” muttered the prefect. 
“The fact was published in La Vie de 
Paris.” 

“Precisely,”’ said Dominica. 

“Well, then,” said the prefect, “ 
there and recognized the man?” 

“Yes, monsieur; and I can assure you 
that I was ashamed not to have known who 
it was. I might have guessed - 

“Wait!” said the prefect, and pushed 
across his desk a pencil and a slip of paper. 
“Write his name and turn it down; then 
let me see if my judgment is correct.” 

Dominica smiled, took the pencil, scrib- 
bled a few letters, then, covering the paper 
with her hand, thrust it toward the prefect. 

“Clamart,” said the prefect, and reached 
for the paper; but Dominica pressed her 
palm tightly over it. 

“Wrong, monsieur,” 
“try again.” 

“Then,” muttered the prefect, “it has 
got to be Legrand. I had hoped otherwise.” 

Dominica raised her hand, and the pre- 
fect glanced at the name which she had writ- 
ten. His steely eyes bored into Dominica’s, 
but found no faltering. 

“Your proof?” he asked quietly. 

Dominica pushed back her hat, lifted. her 
hair, and showed the blue abrasion on her 
forehead. 


you went 


said she, smilingly; 
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“He struck me there,” said she. “If 
Monsieur le Préfet cares to come with me 
to my apartment, I can show him my broken 
mandola and the costume which I 
wore 

“Tt was you—the street-singer who saved 
the life of Monsieur Macfarland?” de- 
manded the prefect incredulously. 

“Yes, monsieur,’’ replied Dominica. 
“While singing my last song, I saw Legrand, 
who was there as an extra servant for the 
dinner-party. I could not be sure but that 
he was there as a private detective, but 
thinking it over on my way home, immedi- 
ately afterward, I decided that this was not 
probable, as, if the ladies had wanted a detec- 
tive, they would have applied to the Brigade 
de Streté, and I knew that Legrand would 
not be recommended, after having been 
dismissed from the service in which he was 
agent. I did not like to think of the ladies 
being at his mercy; so I put on my street- 
singer’s costume and hurried back to the 
house, intending to tell the agent on duty 
that, while resting on the bench in front of 
the house, I had seen a man climb over the 
wall.” 

“Why the street-singer’s 
asked the prefect. 

‘Because I was afraid of Legrand, mon- 
sieur, and did not wish my identity to be 
known. But just as I reached the house, 
Monsieur Macfarland came out, carrying 
what looked like a jewel-case. I heard him 
complain to the butler because his auto was 
not there, and I suspected Legrand of 
having sent it away. There were no taxis 
about, and he started to walk to the stand 
on the corner of the Rue de la Pompe. I 
followed, intending to warn him, but before 
I overtook him, I saw approaching a man 
whom I recognized at once as Legrand. 
Monsieur le Préfet knows the rest.” 

The prefect rested his chin on his knuckles 
and regarded her, intently. Dominica 
dropped her eyes. 

“Do you think that Legrand recognized 
you?” he asked. 

“There is no doubt of it, monsieur.” 

“In that case, you are in considerable 
danger of your life.” 

“Without doubt, monsieur.” 

“And your interest lies, therefore, in 
helping us to catch him.” 

“Perfectly, monsieur.” 

“Have you any idea where he might be 
found?” 


costume?” 
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‘Not the least in the world, monsieur.” 

‘‘No more have I,” said the prefect 
frankly. “Some weeks ago he disappeared 
from our sight like a stone thrown into a 
river, where, to use the simile of a Polish 
writer, he has been constantly tormenting 
the deeper current without indicating his 
location by so much as a ripple on the sur- 
face. Of course we shall catch him in time, 
but the question is: How many crimes 
may he commit in the mean while?” He 
fastened Dominica with his piercing eyes. 
“What is your idea on the subject, made- 
moiselle—and, before going further, permit 
me to compliment you upon your courage 
and the service which you have rendered 
to the law, and which you may still aug- 
ment. It shall be recorded in your favor.”’ 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said Dominica. 
“Since you do me the honor to ask my ad- 
vice, I should say that it ought not be 
very difficult to capture Legrand.” 

“Indeed? And how, pray?” 

Dominica leaned forward. 

‘ Wonsieur,”’ said she earnestly, “I 
have heard that, in your moments of 
repose, you are an ardent fisherman.” 

The eyes of the prefect twinkled. 

‘T like to fish,” said he, “especially 
for pike.” 

“Precisely,” 
said Domini- 
ca. “Then you 


‘For some months past the public has been greatly 
alarmed by a series of daring crimes, the 
author of which is still at large ™ 
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know that to catch a pike two things are 
essential: to fish in a place which the pike 
frequents, and to use the proper bait.” 

“Quite so,” assented the prefect. “But 
what I now fear is that our pike may have 
quit these waters.” 

“T do not think so, monsieur.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because, as I happen to know, Legrand 
speaks French only, and therefore it is not 
probable that he has left France. The 
chances are that he has not left Paris. 
These are his waters—and he will probably 
continue to swim in them until hooked. 
As for the bait, one has only to spread his 
net around the place where the minnows 
assemble.” 

“And where is that?” asked the prefect. 
“ Ma foi, there are minnows all over Paris!” 

“Tf Monsieur le Préfet will pause a min- 
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ute to reflect,’’ said Dominica, smiling, “no 
doubt he may think of a place most apt to 
attract the pike within the next few days.” 

The prefect reflected and frowned. 

“What is in your mind, mademoiselle?”’ 
he asked. ‘“‘Do you mean at the Baron 
von Hertzfeld’s?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

‘“H’m!” muttered the prefect, and beat 
a tattoo on the rim of his desk with his 
strong fingers. ‘‘The wedding of made- 
moiselle—h’m——” 

“Naturally,” said Dominica, ‘‘the ground 
will be well covered by agents from the 
Service de Stireté. But it must be remem- 
bered that Legrand was formerly of this 
service, and one can never tell—’’ She 
spread out her hands. 

“You are right,” growled the prefect; 
‘“‘one can never tell.”’ 

“Tt is announced in the papers,” said 
Dominica, *‘that Monsieur le Baron Rosen- 
thal and his wife are coming on from Buda- 
pest expressly for the occasion. Madame la 
baronne is said to have the most magnifi- 
cent jewels of any woman in Europe.” 

The prefect nodded. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘They say that every 
time the baron returns from one of his 
business voyages, he brings his wife a hand- 
some jewel as a peace offering for pecadillos 
committed in his absence. She must, by 
this time, have quite a collection.”’ 

“Precisely,” said Dominica. ‘Can you 
think, then, monsieur, of any fishing-ground 
more likely to attract our pike?” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” said the prefect. 
“There is to be a large house-party for sev- 
eral days at the Von Hertzfeld chateau, and 
as most of the guests are very rich Jews 
from all over Europe, it is probable that 
there will be a great display of valuable 
jewels. But it would not be an easy task 
for a burglar. No doubt you are quite as 
well informed as I am of the attempt made 
upon the safe in the chateau during the 
middle of the afternoon, some four years 
ago, when Von Hertzfeld was giving a 
luncheon al fresco, and everybody was at 
table in the park.” 

Dominica smiled. ‘Quite so, monsieur,” 
said she. ‘The brave chauffeur who was 
knifed was, as Monsieur le Préfet is now 
aware, Chu-Chu le Tondeur. The supposed 
burglar was Frank Clamart, who had gone 
there not to steal the pearl necklace but to 
kill Chu-Chu.” 
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“T see that you are entirely au courante, 
mademoiselle,” said the prefect dryly. 
“Well, then, what would you suggest?” 

“Simply this, monsieur,’”’ replied Do- 
minica: ‘A card which would give me the 
entrée as a woman reporter for any of the 
leading journals. I could mingle with the 
guests, observe the costumes and the jewels, 
and have, in fact, free range of the premises. 
If Legrand were there, I can assure you 
that no disguise of his could deceive me.” 

“And suppose that Legrand were not 
there, but that you recognized some other 
criminal acquaintance?” asked the prefect. 

Dominica lowered her eyes. 

“My object in going would be solely to 
look for Legrand, monsieur,”’ she murmured. 

The prefect chuckled. 

“Very well,” said he; ‘‘let it be on that 
understanding. You shall have your card, 
my child—but—’” he shook his finger at 
her, warningly—‘‘don’t try to play me any 
pranks.”’ 

‘““No, monsieur,” replied Dominica de- 
murely. 


il 


THE Baron Isidore Rosenthal, of South 
America and Budapest, did not get often to 
Paris, but when he did, the gay city was glad 
to see him. Eveybody knew and liked the 
genial, big Jew and tried to make his visit 
as pleasant as possible. Cafés, restaurants, 
and other places of public entertainment 
received him with such salaams as might 
have been accorded a potentate, which, in- 
deed, he was in the world of finance. 

Rosenthal had begun life as a commercial 
adventurer and had got his early start by 
selling to West Indian and South American 
republics, through their politicians, a great 
many things which they would have been 
better off without. These operations he had 
subsequently carried on pretty well over 
the face of the entire globe. He placed 
princes and presidents upon their thrones, 
and, at times, assisted them down from 
them. He never forgot a name or face, or 
the circumstances which had attended an 
acquaintanceship. Later in life, he had de- 
voted himself to high finance of a more 
legitimate character, had promoted some 
big enterprises, negotiated heavy loans, 
and acquired a reputation for business 
acumen and integrity which had made his 
word as good as his bond. 
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Although a Hebrew, he had been made a 
baron by the Vatican for his rescue of a 
Catholic community in the Balkans from 
slaughter at the hands of a horde of Mos- 
lem fanatics who had started a jehad, or 
“holy war.” He was officier of the Légion 
d'honneur and had received from the Sul- 
tan a high decoration for certain services 
rendered the Ottoman Empire. He was 
quite at home in all countries, something 
of a savant, and might have filled a position 
as general interpreter in the construction 
of a tower of Babel. Physically, he re- 
sembled a corpulent Mephistopheles, but 
could be as active as a wild boar when 
necessity required. 

Rosenthal, his huge body enveloped in a 
flowered-silk kimono, was eating a luscious 
pear and examining the morning papers in 
his luxurious apartment of his Paris hotel, 
when a servant brought him a sealed en- 
velop which contained a card. Rosenthal 
tore it open and read the inscription: 


ANATOLE LEGRAND 
Agent du Service de Siireté 


“Show the 


“Humph!” he grunted. 
gentleman up, Louis.” 

A moment later, Legrand entered. 
Rosenthal lowered his bushy eyebrows, and 
his big, bulging eyes, which were curiously 
mottled with brown spots, held for the mo- 
ment a puzzled look. For an instant, he 
failed to recognize in the swarthy, black- 
haired, black-bearded man before him the 
florid policeman detailed to safeguard his 
wife’s jewels on a previous visit to Paris. 
But an instant’s keen scrutiny showed him 
that it was indeed the same individual. 

“Well, my friend,” said he, in his rum- 
bling but raucous voice, which, like that of 
most polyglots, seemed to be articulated from 
the throat, “I scarcely knew you. And have 
they detailed you again to protect us?” 

‘No, Monsieur le Baron,” said Legrand. 
“Tam at present acting on detached ser- 
vice. I have come to ask if you would be 
willing to give me some assistance in the 
interest of the public safety.” 

‘““Humph!” said Rosenthal, slicing his 
pear. “And of what sort? Sit down.”’ 

“Thank you, monsieur.” Legrand seated 
himself close to Rosenthal. ‘The situa- 
tion, then, is like this: For some months 
past the public has been greatly alarmed 
by a series of daring crimes, the author of 
which is still at large.” 
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“Ves,” grunted Rosenthal; “I have read 
about it in the papers. You policemen 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves.”’ 

“We are not proud of our lack of success,”’ 
agreed Legrand, “and, indeed, the matter 
has brought a good deal of discredit on the 
service as a Whole and upon my own branch 
of it in particular. I have been at work for 
some weeks on the case, and begin to think 
that I have got a clue to the identity of the 
criminal. To be frank, monsieur, although 
perhaps I should not say it, entre nous I 
have not as much confidence in some of my 
colleagues as I could wish.” 

“Sapristi!” said Rosenthal. “Such a 
condition is not entirely unknown.” 

“Unfortunately not,” said Legrand. 
“However, it is possible that I am mis- 
taken. But the point is this: Monsieur le 
Baron von Hertzfeld is to entertain a party 
of friends for several days at his chateau 
near Rocquencourt, and among his guests 
there are ladies who will have in their pos- 
session very valuable jewels. I see by the 
papers that you and madame la baronne 
are to be among the guests.” 

“That is so,’ assented Rosenthal. “We 
are going out to the chateau to-morrow to 
remain until after the wedding.” 

“While the house is full,” continued 
Legrand, “there will be two men from the 
service on the premises. I wish to be there, 
also, but I do not wish my identity known 
to these men, one of whom is my chief.” 

Rosenthal blew out his cheeks. 

“Pouf—but that is like the Orient, 
where they always detail a policeman to 
watch a policeman, and a good plan, too! 
How do you purpose to go about it?” 

“Tt was for that that I have come to 
Monsieur le Baron,” said Legrand. “I 
wish to be one of the invited guests to re- 
main at the chateau as long as the party is 
there. Knowing you to be one of the most 
intimate friends of Monsieur le Baron von 
Hertzield, it is probable that I could secure 
an invitation on your request. I would play 
the rdle of a captain in the Turkish army 
who had come to Paris to study aviation.” 

Rosenthal drew down his eyebrows and 
stared thoughtfully at Legrand. On his 
previous visit he had taken pains to assure 
himself of the man’s good standing and the 
high opinion in which he had been held at 
that time by his superiors. He recalled that, 
previous to his police duties, Legrand had 
been a soldier and served with distinction 
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as a first sergeant in the Morocco campaign. 
He considered him to be fearless, honest, 
and ambitious, and his present request 
seemed to be a reasonable one. Still, it was 
irregular, and Rosenthal hesitated. 

“You ask a good deal,” he grunted. 
“For- myself, I do not care, bftt the Baron 
von Hertzfeld might not wish to introduce 
a police agent as his guest. Of course, he 
would have to know who you were.” 

“There is no objection to that, monsieur,” 
replied Legrand, “if he will keep the knowl- 
edge strictly to himself.” He met Rosen- 
thal’s examining glare steadily. “Consider, 
monsieur, the great advantage to society in 
securing such a criminal as this one.”’ 

Rosenthal did not have to consider. 

“Very well,” said he; “I will see what I 
can do. But are you sure that you can play 
your part?” 

“Ves, monsieur,” replied Legrand. “TI 
am a soldier by birth and education, and 
although my mother was a fille de régiment, 
my father was, I am told, a man of birth, 
and it is possible that I inherit some of his 
instincts.” (Which was entirely true.) 

“Very well,” said Rosenthal, starting to 
cut another pear; “we shall see what we 
can do. Monsieur von Hertzfeld is to lunch 
with me to-day, and I am returning here at 
about four. Come in at that hour, and I 
will let you know the result. By the way, 
why are you in disguise at this moment?”’ 

“T am thought to be in Marseilles,” an- 
swered Legrand. ‘Even at the bureau, it 
is not known that I am in Paris.” 

‘“‘Humph—very well! Come in at four,” 
grunted Rosenthal. 


III 


Tue Von Hertzfeld chateau was a fairly 
old estate which, like many others of the 
sort, had been gradually stripped of its 
lands until all which remained to it, in this 
modern day, was included within a high wall 
containing about twenty hectares of park 
and gardens. The place as a whole offered 
a most admirable example of the ‘“inten- 
sive” ground-culture which Americans are 
beginning to see on all sides without ap- 
pearing to understand it. This concentra- 
tive force applied not only to the produc- 
tion of the fruits of the earth but to an en- 
couragement of the beauty and art thereof. 
Besides the pears and apples and peaches 
which swelled on every sun-kissed portion 
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of the walls, there were many noble trees 
trained to serve their protectors by day as 
the big borzoi hounds protected the place 
at night; lofty branches, of which the care- 
fully trimmed arches suggested the groined 
vaulting ot a great cathedral, stretched their 
protecting shade high above a ¢éapis vert of 
velvety, woodland, mossy sward, nibbled at 
night by rabbits, which left small holes for 
the gardeners to fill up. 

In this big park there were stately ave- 
nues and smaller alleys which, by virtue of 
a skilled sense of perspective, suggested an 
interminable distance, their remote ends 
being shrouded in foliage which intermingled 
and melted through the soft atmosphere 
into the background of ivy masking an un- 
guessed barrier. Besides these avenues and 
alleys were many tiny, winding paths, 
stumbling with artful confusion over bos- 
kets, where some charming little fountain 
strove to hide its grace, as a woodland 
nymph, surprised at the bath, might make 
pretense of concealing her charms from a 
handsome hunter. All was art—a skilful 
training of nature to the point where its 
exuberance was like the paw of a trained 
leopard. One walking at random through 
the park conceived the impression of a per- 
fectly well disciplined wilderness, without 
observing the stripes of discipline. 

But picture it en féte, this park, with the 
mellow late September sun edging the 
bronzed foliage with gold, and calling yellow 
gleams from the grass, still tender on the 
tapis vert beneath the Gothic arcades. Add 
to that lavish autumn light the flash and 
glitter of beautifully gowned women, with 
their jewels and furbelows, and the gleam of 
tables set beneath the trees and flinging 
back myriad rays from vessels of silver and 
gold and cut glass. Laughter and bird-songs 
commingled—the jays mocking the laughter 
from their high tree-tops; merles singing in 
rivalry to a masked orchestra, while the 
nightingales waited patiently for the shad- 
ows to lengthen before attempting to dem- 
onstrate their liquid notes. 

Perhaps the company was not quite as 
select as certain of the guests might have 
wished to find it, for the old Baron von 
Hertzfeld, a widower for many years with 
three beautiful daughters, was bohemian 
in his tastes and enjoyed more the atmos- 
phere of wit and gaiety and beauty than 
that of staid and gloomy aristocracy. He 
was a patron of the Muses and contributed 
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‘What's the matter with you, my dear,” he repeated. ** N—nothing—" faltered Dominica. “ But that Turk!” 
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generously to the encouragement of their 
votaries, particularly to those of Terpsi- 
chore, the muse of choral dance and song, 
in whose society he loved to revel like a cor- 
pulent but frisky Pan. There was really 
no harm in the kindly old fellow, but a great 
deal of disinterested generosity, as many a 
pretty little coryphée had discovered to her 
great surprise when, tired and heavy-eyed 
after a gay supper following her stage per- 
formance, she had felt a thousand-franc 
note thrust into her palm when sent off to 
her lodgings with a gruff admonition to be 
a good girl. 

As the result of this sort of procedure, 
the old baron was laughed at and beloved, 
and his parties were the most brilliant 
imaginable, less in personages than in 
pretty people who shone like peacocks and 
conversed more dulcetly. Dominica, strol- 
ling idly about after her kindly welcome, 
reminded of pictures which she had 
seen in certain museums depicting a féle 
champétre under Le Roi Soleil. She was 
delighting in the beauty of the spectacle, 
but feeling, nevertheless, a little lonely, when 
she came upon an acquaintance, Dalrymple, 
the celebrated American sculptor, who had 
caught her in the act of attempting to 
rob his studio and obliged her to pose for 
his Artemis, under penalty of St. Lazare 
prison. 

‘Hello, little thief!” said he. ‘Stealing 
hearts to-day? You ought to manage it, 
you lovely girl.” 

“No,” said Dominica; 
day.”’ 

“Don’t apologize,” said 
“We all have our moments of relaxation. 
Would you mind walking down this little 
path with me? I feel the urgent need of 
kissing you.” 

‘““Why me?” asked Dominica. ‘ You had 
plenty of time while I was your prisoner, 
but you never tried to take advantage of it.” 

“Oh, that was different,’ said Dalrym- 
ple, and his deep-set eyes, which were brown 
about the pupils and gray on the edges, 
laughed at her. ‘You were my prisoner, of 
course, but you were also my guest—and 
the best model I ever had; and I never mix 
relations. Let’s walk down to the end of 
this allée. There’s an old sun-dial that I 
want to see.” 

“Are you going to kiss me when you’ve 
looked at the sun-dial?”’ asked Dominica, 
pausing. 
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“Such is my intention—once before, and 
several times after. Of course, if you really 
object, I shall not kiss you at all.”’ 

“T do object,” said Dominica, “and I 
don’t think that you are treating me very 
nicely.” 

Dalrymple laughed. 

“Tmsorry,” saidhe. “In that case, we'll 
suppress the kissing part. But let’s go 
down and look at the fountain. Old Von 
Hertzfeld wants me to do a little group of 
babies feeding the goldfish. I rather like 
the idea. I love babies. I’ve always gone 
in more for dogs and wild animals, but babies 
are really nicer. What do you think about 
babies?” Hestared down at her curiously. 
Dalrymple was a tall, gaunt man. “Tell me, 
Nica,” said he, “what do you really think 
about babies?” 

“Who is that man in uniform talking to 
Baron Rosenthal?” asked Dominica. “I 
passed him a minute ago, and there was 
something familiar about him; but I can’t 
seem to place him. Is he a Turk?” 

“He must be,” said Dalrymple. “He 
talks perfectly good Arabic, and that fez of 
Persian lamb must have cost more than 
your own pretty gown, my dear. I was in- 
troduced to him a few minutes ago. His 
name is Fazil Bey, or something of the sort, 
and he is an old friend of Rosenthal’s, 
come here to study aviation or gunnery or 
something. Come on, Nica; let’s go down 
and look at the fountain!” He laughed 
again. “Don’t worry about being kissed. 
As a matter of fact, you look so nice that 
I'd like to kiss you a lot of times—but I 
promise not to.” 

“You don’t act like yourself at all, Mr. 
Dalrymple,” said Dominica, “and I’m 
afraid of the fountain—” She gave a little 
shudder. 

“Nonsense!” said Dalrymple curtly. 
“You’re not afraid of anything— Good 
Lord, what’s the matter?” He took Do- 
minica by the arm and stared into her face. 
The rich color had left it, and the skin was a 
clear, translucent olive. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with you, Nica?” He tucked her arm under 
his and began to march her down the allée 
until presently they came to a rustic bench 
where he seated her, then stood with his 
long legs apart, regarding her with a puzzled 
expression. “‘What’s the matter with you, 
my dear?” he repeated. 

‘“‘N-nothing—”’ faltered Dominica. ‘ But 
that Turk!” 
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“Well, what about him?” demanded 
Dalrymple. 

“OQh—nothing—I’m nervous, to-day— 
and there was something about his look 
that—that—upset me.” 

“Upset you? How?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Dominica. 
“There was something in the way he—he 
looked at me.” 

“Pure admiration,’ Dalrymple assured 
her. ‘You are the prettiest woman here 
to-day and by no means the worst dressed; 
and the chances are that I am the only per- 
son present who happens to know that you 
are a nice little thief, and J won’t tell. So 
go ahead and enjoy yourself, my dear. 
Come on; let’s look at that fountain!” 

He tucked her hand under his arm and, 
though her small feet lagged a little, drew 
her on with him. 

‘““My captive again, Nica,” said he. 

“Tl be your captive, if you like, Mr. 
Dalrymple,” said she tremulously, “if 
you'll promise to take good care of me.” 
And she cast a frightened look back over 
her shoulder. Dalrymple, intercepting it, 
was mystified at the haunting terror of her 
wonderful violet eyes. 

“Nonsense, Nica! What’s got into you, 
anyhow? A Turk can look at a woman—in 
this country, and if his regard contained an 
Oriental quality, I fancy you’ve encoun- 
tered just as bad ones on the boulevards.” 

“You are sure that he was talking 
Arabic?” she asked. 

“He was. In fact, I said a few words 
with him in that tongue myself, to which 
he replied fluently and politely. I say, this 
is a pretty little bit!” 

Nica breathed a sigh of relief and seated 
herself on an ancient marble bench beside 
the pretty basin. She told herself that her 
state of nerves had reached a point where 
she saw Legrand in every unfamiliar face. 
It was, of course, absurd, ridiculous—and 
yet her knees felt strangely weak and she 
could not banish the sense of an impending, 
mortal danger. She was half tempted to 
confide in Dalrymple and tell him of the 
actual reason for her presence at the /féte, 
but he was absorbed in an examination of 
the fountain. 

“T am not sure that the baby-group 
would be as effective here as a kneeling 
nymph,” said he. ‘ Would you pose for me 
again, Nica? That beautiful body of yours 
enabled me to create a chef d’euvre in my 
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Artemis—the first thing which I have ever 
been half pleased with. Wait a minute, my 
dear; I want to get a little sketch of this 
and take a few measurements. I'll be back 
in two minutes and then I'll be your devoted 
cavalier for the rest of the afternoon.” 

“Where are you going?” faltered Do- 
minica. 

“Just back to my car after a sketch-book, 
and then to borrow a tape-measure at the 
house. After that, I'll promise to protect 
you from everybody but myself—’ And 
before she could protest, he had turned on 
his heel and swung off down the allée with 
his long, rapid stride. 

Dominica, feeling curiously faint, re- 
mained upon the marble bench, staring 
down into the fountain on the brimming 
contents of which rested a thickening layer 
of bronzed autumn leaves which continued 
to eddy down lightly from the high tree- 
tops under the impulse of the petit vent 
du nord—the little north wind—beloved 
of the French. A bend in the path hid 
Dalrymple from her sight, and Dominica 
was conscious of a sinking feeling. 

Beside her was a heavy mass of laurel 
and rhododendron which hid the approach 
of another little sylvan path leading from 
the lawns. Something stirred the foliage, 
and Dominica sprang up with a choked and 
startled cry. And then it seemed as though 
her heart had stopped, for there, at her 
shoulder, stood the swarthy Turk, his teeth 
gleaming under his black mustache—and 
Dominica recognized him instantly as Le- 
grand. 


IV 


ROSENTHAL had found no difficulty in 
securing for Legrand the desired invitation. 
Once, some years before, Baron von Hertz- 
feld had narrowly escaped heavy loss at 
the hands of a marauder, and he was glad 
to have the added protection for himselt and 
his guests. Legrand, with his soldierly 
bearing and in his handsome uniform of a 
captain of spahis, with a few gleaming 
orders on his full chest, passed readily for 
an officer in the Ottoman army, and so sure 
was he of his disguise that he mingled freely 
with the guests. His host had received him 
kindly and lodged him in a room adjoining 
his private study,in which he had shown 
him a new modern safe which did not 
impress the skilled cracksman as a very 
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difficult proposition. Legrand had, in fact, 
felt highly optimistic over the success of his 
undertaking up to the time when he caught 
sight of Dominica. 

But at the discovery of the girl there 
passed through him so savage a flame of 
rage and hatred and balked design that, for 
the moment, he felt as if about to choke. He 
did not miss her startled look as their eyes 
met, but he put it down to recognition 
rather than a subconscious reaction to the 
violent wave of murderous passion which 
poured out from him at sight of her. 

Legrand felt that he must act quickly. 
He now suspected Dominica to be in the 
service of the police, and unless he could 
silence her, he might at any moment find 
himself under arrest and a possible victim 
of the guillotine. So, as she and Dalrymple 
passed into the dense shrubbery of the park, 
he slipped away from the throng upon the 
lawn and stole silently as a stalking wolf 
along a path which nearly paralleled their 
course, having no difficulty in locating them 
from the distant murmur of their voices. 

His deliberate intention was to murder 
them both, could he manage it with a fair 
promise of secrecy, then hide the corpses in 
the leaves and shrubbery, where they would, 
no doubt, be undiscovered long enough for 
him to plunder the safe and make his es- 
cape. From what he had seen of the jewels 
and wedding-presents, Legrand felt that he 
could count on a haul to the value of per- 
haps a couple of million francs. The idea 
of being thwarted and having his very life 
menaced by this sleek girl, who had so shortly 
before ruined another rich haul and sent 
him flying for his life with a battered face, 
was more than his savage nature could 
support. 

When, from his ambush close to the foun- 
tain, Legrand saw Dalrymple depart, he 
felt as sure of his prey as a tiger within 
springing-distance of a fawn. The foun- 
tain was masked by thick encircling shrub- 
bery, and a scream would scarcely be heard 
above the distant noise and laughter. But 
he wished to manage the business without 
the scream, if possible, and there was always 
the bare chance that Dominica might not 
have penetrated his disguise. So, instead 
of leaping directly upon her, he stepped out 
from behind the heavy laurel and looked at 
her with a bow and a smile. But the next 
instant he saw that he had made a mistake, 
for Dominica, though cold with dread but 


a second before, had the strong heart and 
quick instincts of her mountain race, and 
now, confronted directly with her danger, 
she sprang from the bench with a single 
bound and put the basin between them. 

Legrand smothered a snarl of rage. He 
was armed with knife and pistol, but did not 
want to use the latter. He hesitated for an 
instant, eying the girl hungrily. The foun- 
tain was perhaps five meters in diameter, 
round, and perhaps waist-deep. He knew 
that Dominica was as light on her feet as a 
young deer, and might elude him for some 
moments if he were to chase her around 
the basin, and time was precious. For per- 
haps five seconds they stood eying each 
other tensely. 

“Tf you scream,” croaked Legrand, “I 
will put a bullet through your head.” 

He glanced warily about, then reached 
for the bosom of his tunic and drew out a 
heavy, long-bladed knife. Dominica caught 
her breath, then shrieked, and as her fren- 
zied cry of mortal terror rang out, Legrand 
flung back his arm and threw. He was an 
adept at the art, but Dominica’s quickness - 
saved her. She swung her lithe body to 
one side, and the keen blade merely ripped 
the side of her corsage as it glanced into the 
underbrush. 

Then, as she sought to recover her bal- 
ance, Legrand rushed around the basin, his 
body half bent. Dominica turned to run; 
her high heel slipped on the marble coping, 
and the next instant she was down. As she 
writhed about for the final struggle, Le- 
grand flung himself upon her, gripped her 
by the shoulders, and plunged her head and 
shoulders into the fountain, the weight of 
his body being across her legs and ankles— 
and so he held her, until presently her strug- 
gles ceased. Then, slipping the limp form 
entirely into the water, he gathered up an 
armful of dead leaves and scattered them 
over the clear surface. Rising to his feet, 
he stood for a moment watching to see that 
the body did not float to the surface. 

“There’s an end to you, my girl!” he 
muttered, and hurried away on the path by 
which he had come. 


V 


DALRYMPLE, hastening back up the allée 
with his long, hunter’s stride, turned the 
bend just in time to catch of a glimpse of 
Legrand’s uniform as the bushes closed 
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behind him. To an eye less trained than his 
or less acutely observant, the furtive move- 
ment of the disappearing figure might have 
passed quite unnoticed. But Dalrymple 
was accustomed to the life of forest and 
jungle and its slinking denizens, and even 
in that dissolving, half-visible impression, 
there was a subtle suggestion of stealth. 

This, coupled with Dominica’s absence, 
filled him with a sudden disquiet. He had 
not been gone but five or six minutes, having 
decided that it was scarcely worth the while 
to bother with measurements and merely 
securing his sketch-book from his car. 
Hurrying forward, he reached the fountain, 
and there it needed but a glance to show 
him that a struggle had occurred, or, at 
least, that the surface of the basin had been 
disturbed. Dalrymple dropped on his knees, 
peering into the pool, and, as he did so, 
caught a glimpse of something white. Plung- 
ing in his arms, his hands immediately en- 
countered Dominica’s skirt, and a moment 
later he had lifted her out. 

A swift examination convinced him that 
she was not dead, and he set about the work 
of resuscitation, with which he was entirely 
familiar, and with such good effect that after 
twenty minutes of artificial respiration 
Dominica began to breathe. She was show- 
ing signs of returning consciousness when 
Dalrymple heard voices approaching, and 
looked up to see Rosenthal and his host 
strolling slowly up the path. The old baron 
and his guest had slipped away for a quiet 
smoke. 

“ Sapristi!”’ rumbled Rosenthal, as, catch- 
ing sight of the tableau, he hurried forward. 
“‘What has happened here?”’ 

“An attempt at a brutal murder,” Dal- 
rymple growled. 


Legrand’s Revenge 


““A murder!” gasped Von Hertzfeld. 
“‘ Mein Gott—explain yourself!” 

“Wait!” cautioned Dalrymple. ‘‘She’s 
coming round.” 

Dominica’s lips were fluttering, and she 
was trying to speak. Dalrymple bent 
lower, holding his ear to them. 

“The Turk, you say? Legrand—a former 
agent of the Séreté—what’s that? A little 
louder, my dear, if you can manage it.” 

Rosenthal, leaning over his shoulder, his 
knees half bent and his hands braced upon 
his bulky thighs, straightened suddenly and 
clapped his hands against his forehead. 

“Py jingo! But I haf been a fool!” he 
snarled savagely, in his thick English. 
“Wait! Make no noise!”’ And he turned 
on his heel and started back down the path. 

“What does it mean?” demanded Von 
Hertzfeld, dazedly. 

“That Turk, Fazil Bey, is a dangerous 
criminal,” said Dalrymple. ‘Go back to the 
house, Baron, and bring a discreet maid- 
servant with blankets and cognac and bring 
a doctor, if there’s one about the place. Be 
very quiet about it, as we don’t want to 
alarm this scoundrel. Leave him to Rosen- 
thal. Be quiet, but hurry.” 

Dominica was resting comfortably and 
out of danger of a collapse when Rosenthal 
returned. His big face was mottled and 


haggard. 


“He hass gifen us the slip,”’ he snarled, 
“but we may catch him yet. Sapristi! 
But what a fool I haf been! Isidore Rosen- 
thal is in his dotage, my friendts. And the 
young lady—” He bent over the prostrate, 
blanketed form. 

‘Let us hope that she is out of danger, 
Baron,” said the doctor, who had now come. 

“For the present,” murmured Dominica. 


The next Dominica Meduna story will be The Return of ‘‘ Gentleman Joe.’’ 
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Synopsis—The Six Darling sisters—Mary, Maud, Eve, and the triplets, Lee, Phyllis, and Gay—and their brother 


Arthur find themselves, on the death of their father, w ith almost nothing. 
nobleman and, having a son by him, cannot be expected to assist them. 
Adirondack camp, which they decide to run as a hotel at high rates. 

and Lee surreptitiously put a picture of the six girls in bathing-costume. 
at The Camp, and during the summer the following state of affairs develops: 


Their divorced mother has married an Italian 
Their chief asset is a magnificently appointed 
Into a magazine advertisement of The Camp, Gay 

As a result, a number of eligible bachelors appear 
Sam Langham, a middle-aged oil millionaire, 


becomes the devoted admirer of Mary, the eldest Darling; an Englishman named Pritchard, who comes with Langham, 
makes considerable progress toward the conquest of Gay’s heart when he is called home by the approaching death of his 


uncle, the Earl of Merrivale, of whom he is the heir; 


a somewhat eccentric youth from Boston named Herring has fallen victim to the charms of Phyllis; 


Lee Darling and Renier, another of the Langham party, are in love; 


Meredith, a wealthy 


Southerner, and his cousin, Bob Jonstone, are rivals for the affections of Maud until Jonstone rescues Eve from an extraor- 


dinary predicament and becomes deeply smitten, leaving to Maud the exclusive devotion of Meredith. 
One day, Prince and Princess Oducalchi, stepfatner and mother of the Darlings, arrive unexpectedly. 


The princess 


announces the existence of a large fund which she received from Mr. Darling in lieu of alimony, and which she has put in 


trust for their children. 


husband, so Arthur plans to marry her at once, 
licenses; 
license made out for themselves. 


EE dear,” said Renier, ‘you don’t 
feel that that fellow buncoed 
you into this, do you? Please 
say you don’t.” 

“Of course I wasn’t bun- 

coed,” she said, and with in- 

finite confidence. ‘‘ Why, I’ve seen the thing 
coming for months! Haven’t you?” 

“T’ve seen a certain girl begin by being 
very dear and grow dearer and dearer—I 
wish we could walk back. I’m afraid of 
motor-boats, fresh water, and sudden storms 
on mountain lakes. And I hereby highly 
resolve that, after this perilous trip, I shall 
never again do anything dangerous such 
as watching people going up in aeroplanes, 
such as sitting around with wet feet, such as 
eating green fruit, such as— Oh, my own 
darling little kiddie,” he whispered, with 
sudden, trembling emotion, “‘but this life 
is precious!” 

“George and Charlie are looking at us,” 
said Lee, “withfunny looks. I wonderifthey 
are on. I wonder if everybody will be on— 
just by looking at us. Do I look foolish?” 

“You do not; but I think you are fool- 
ish to take:a fellow like me, and that’s why 
I'm going to dance down this gangplank 
and snap my fingers and shock George and 
Charlie out of their senses.”’ 


So there is no longer any necessity to keep a hotel. 


married woman with whom Arthur has for some time been deeply in love. and f 2 
He asks Lee and Renier to go to the village and inquire about marriage 


but the experienced clerk, deriding their inquirics as being made on behalf of others, sends them away with a 


The Oducalchis bring from London a young 
She is now a widow and free of a detestable 


During this first part of the Streak’s 
swift rush from Carrytown to The Camp, 
a tranquil silence came over them. Lee, I 
think, was searching her heart with ques- 
tions. But she had no doubt of her love 
for Renier; she doubted, only, her capacity 
to be to him exactly the wife he needed. 
And J know that Renier just sat, brazening 
the critical glances of George and Charlie, 
and adored her with his eyes. 

And what were his thoughts? Would 
you give a penny for them? He leaned 
closer to her, and, in a whisper that thrilled 
them both to the bone, he quoted from Poe: 


“And neither the angels in heaven above. 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Shall ever dissever my soul from the soul of 
The beautiful Annabel Lee.” 


And a little later, he said: 

“T never knew till to-day what poetry 
is for. I thought people who wrote it were 
just a little simple and that people who 
read and quoted it were perfect jackasses.” 

“And what is poetry for?”’ asked Lee, 
smiling. 

“Poetry,” he said, “is for you.” 

As they neared the camp, the senti- 
ment in their hearts yielded a little to ex- 
citement. 
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“When we tell ’em,”’ said Lee, “it’s going 
to be just like a bomb going off. And 
everybody will be terribly envious.” 

“‘One thing is sure,” said Renier, “‘we’ve 
more than executed brother Arthur’s deli- 
cate and confidential commission. What 
we don’t know about getting married in 
this state simply doesn’t exist.” 

Arthur, eager and impatient, was waiting 
for them. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘thank you a thousand 
times! And what did vou find out?” 

“We've brought you a license-blank,” 
said Lee; ‘“‘you simply fill it out with your 
names and ages and things—like this—”’ 
And she placed a second paper in her 
brother’s hands. 

And, conspicuous on the paper, he saw 
Lee’s name and Renier’s. His hands 
shook a little, and his face became very 
grave and tender. 

“Say you’re surprised!” exclaimed Lee; 
“say you were never so surprised in all 
your born days!” 

“But I’m not surprised,” said Arthur. 
“Come here to me!”’ He opened his arms 
to her, and she flung herself into them. 
Over her shoulder and hiding head, Arthur 
spoke to Renier. 

“No man,” he said, “knows his own 
heart, and no woman knows hers. Nobody 
can promise with honesty to love forever. 
For sometimes love dies just as simply and 
inexplicably as it is born. But a man can 
promise to be good to his wife always, and 
tender with her and faithful to her, and if 
he is a gentleman, he will make those prom- 
ises good.” 

“T make those promises,” said Renier 
simply. “Will you give her to me?”’ 

“Tt is for no man to give or to withhold,” 
said Arthur. “The gods give. The duty of 
brothers is just to try to help things along, 
and to love their sisters and to be friends 
with their brothers-in-law.”’ 


’ 
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““AND now,” said Lee, “I think I’ll tell 
mamma.” 

On the way to find the princess, Lee and 
Renier encountered Herring. He appeared 
to be hurrying, but something in their 
faces brought him to a sudden stop. 

Their attempts to meet his inquiring gaze 
with indifference proved unavailing, for he 
closed one eye and said: 


“Which of you two has swallowed the 
family canary? Or has each of you swal- 
lowed half of him?” 

The guilty pair were unable to preserve 
their natural coloring. They turned crim- 
son. 

““You’ve been to Carrytown,” said Her- 
ring. “I saw you start. You raced down 
to the float. And in your rivalry to see 
which should board the Streak first, it 
looked as if you were going to knock each 
other overboard. Renier, he won, and you, 
Miss Lee, were annoyed. When you re- 
turned from Carrytown, you had long, 
pensive, anxious faces. Renier stepped 
ashore and, in helping you ashore, gave 
you both hands. When a girl whom I have 
seen climb a tree after a baby owl accepts 
the aid of a man’s two hands in stepping 
from a solid boat to a solid float, there is 
food for thought. Having landed, you 
proceeded direct to the head of the Dar- 
ling family and were for some time engaged 
with him in solemn discourse... A paper was 
shown him. From a distance it looked as 
if it might be some sort of a license—a 
license to hunt and be hunted, perhaps.” 

“But it wasn’t,” said Lee suddenly, and 
she thrust her hand under Renier’s arm. 
“Tf you must know, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
it was a license to love and be loved. So 
there!’’ She was no longer blinking, nor was 
Renier. They looked so loving and proud 
that it was Herring’s turn to feel embarrass- 
ment. Then he said: 

“T only meant to be a tease. If I’d really 
thought anythihg—I wouldn’t, of course; 
none of my darn business—but I’m aw- 
fully glad. I’ve hoped all along it would 
happen. It’s the best ever. Am I to be 
secret as the grave, or can I tell—anyone 
I happen to meet?”’ 

“Give us ten minutes to tell mamma,” 
said Lee, “and then consider your lips un- 
sealed.” 

Herring had drawn from his pocket a 
stop-watch and set it going. 
“Ten minutes,” he said. 

fully! And good luck!” 

He darted away, waving his free hand to 
them. Lee laughed scornfully. 

“Anyone he happens to meet!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“He’s headed straight for the 
garden, and there he’ll just happen to meet 
Phyllis. She was speaking of her tomatoes 
at breakfast, and saying that she was going 
to have a look at them.” 


“Thanks aw- 
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“Lee darling,” said Renier, “nobody can 
possibly see us! And when Mr. Heartbeat 
left us alone in the front room, it was a 
frightfully long time ago. And sometimes 
a fellow’s arms get to aching with sheer 
emptiness, and—and ‘this is the forest 
primeval, the neighboring pines and the 
hemlocks-——’”’ 

“Are mostly birches and larches here- 
about,” said Lee, and, with a happy laugh, 
she drifted into a pair of arms that closed 
lightly about her. And, “It doesn’t matter 
if anybody does see us,” she said. 

It was characteristic of Herring that he 
should enter the garden by leaping over 
the fence. It was also characteristic that 
he should catch his foot on the top rail and 
fall at full length in a bed of very beautiful 
and much cherished phlox. 

Phyllis, in the path near by, gazed at 
the fallen man with mirth and anxiety. 

“Hurt?” she asked. 

He rose and examined a watch which he 
was carrying in his right hand. 

“Crystal smashed,” he said, “but still 
going. And I’ve got to wait four minutes!” 

“Why have you got to wait four min- 
utes?”’ 

“Because I promised to wait ten, and 
six of them have elapsed. Oh, but won’t 
you be excited when I am at liberty to 
speak! Meanwhile, let us calm ourselves 
by talking of something prosaic. How are 
the tomatoes getting on?” 

Phyllis put up her hand in a smiling 
military salute. 

“General Blank’s compliments,’’’ she 
said, ““‘and the colored troops are turning 
black in the face.’” 

“My favorite breakfast-dish,” said Her- 
ring, “is grilled tomatoes, preceded by raw 
oysters and oatmeal.” 

“Tsn’t it nice,” said Phyllis, “that there 
is money in the family after all, and we’re 
going to give up The Camp as an inn.” 

“Tt would have been given up, anyway,” 
said Herring. ‘A determined body of men 
had so resolved in secrecy. There’s one 
minute left.” 

For some reason, they found nothing to 
say during the whole of that minute. When 
the last second thereof had passed forever, 
Herring said simply, 

“Your sister Lee and Renier are going to 
be married.” 

I cannot describe the expression that 
came over Phyllis’s face. It wasn’t exactly 
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jealousy; it wasn’t exactly the expression 
of a beautiful female commuter who has 
just missed her train. It wasn’t a wild 
look, or a happy look, or a sad look. Per- 
haps it was a little bit more of an aching 
void than anything else. 

Whatever its exact nature, the wily 
Herring studied it with an immense satis- 
faction. And then his heart began to flurry 
in a sort of panic. 

“Lee!” exclaimed Phyllis. ‘“ Married! 
Why, they’re nothing but children!” 

She felt something encircle her waist. 
She looked down and saw a hand and part 
of an arm. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, in a 
sort of daze. 

“T’m trying to establish a hold on you,” 
said Herring, and, toward the end of so say- 
ing, his voice broke, ‘‘and you’re not to feel 
lonely and deserted with me standing here, 
are you?” 

For a moment it seemed to Herring that 
Phyllis was going to extricate herself from 
his encircling arm. She achieved, indeed, 
a quarter-revolution to the left and away 
from him. 

“Don’t, Phyllis!” he cried. 
it! I couldn’t bear it!” 

Then she ceased revolving to the left, 
stopped, and from a startled, uncertain, half- 
frightened young person became suddenly a 
warmly loving young person, warmly loved 
—who revolved suddenly to the right and 
became the recipient of a sudden storm of 
ecstatic exclamations and kisses. And then, 
nestling close to the one and only man in the 
world, she listened with complete satisfac- 
tion to his efforts to explain to her just how 
beautiful and wonderful and good she was. 


“Don’t do 
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WHEN Lee and Renier, locked in each 
other’s arms, stood in the forest primeval, 
they were mistaken in imagining them- 
selves to be unobserved. 

A short half-hour before, Mary Darling 
had received a proposal of marriage. But 
Mr. Sam Langham, usually so worldly- 
wise, had erred, perhaps, in his choice of 
time and place. Whatever a huge kitchen 
bright with sunlight upon burnished cop- 
per may be, it is not a romantic place. 
And worse than this, Mary herself was not 
in a romantic mood. Certain supplies due 
by the morning express had not arrived. 
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Chef was at the telephone shouting broken 
English to the butcher in Carrytown; one 
of the kitchen-maids had come down with 
an aching tooth, and the other had been 
sent upon an errand from which she should 
have long since returned. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mary, as Mr. Lang- 
ham entered, smiling, “everything is in 
such a mess! I don’t believe there’s going 
to be any lunch to-day for anyone. And I 
think I shall have a nervous breakdown.” 

“T told you you would, long ago,” said 
Langham, “if you didn’t rest more and 
take things easier. What does it matter 
if things go wrong once in a while? And 
if there isn’t going to be any lunch, I’m 
glad, for one. I was thinking of not eat- 
ing mine, anyway. And if J’m not hungry, 
you can be pretty sure that nobody else is 
hungry. I tell you it hurts me to see you 
work so hard. I admire it and I bow 
down, but it hurts. You tell Chef to do the 
best he can, and you come for a brisk walk 
with me. We'll walk up an appetite.” 

“T can’t possibly,” said Mary; “I’ve 
got to stand by.” 

“Then you go for a walk, and I’ll stand 
by. Only trust me. JJ see that nobody 
goes hungry.” 

She did not appear to have heard his 
offer, and Mr. Langham spoke again, with 
a sudden change of tone. 

“T’d like to take you out of this. I'd 
like to make everything in the world easy 
for you, if you would only let me. But you 
know that. You’ve known it all along. 
And, knowing it, you’ve never even shown 
that it interested you; and so I suppose 
it’s folly for me to mention it. But a man 
can’t give up all his hopes of happiness in 
this world without even stating them, can 
he? I’ve hoped that you might get to care 
a little about me——” 

Mary interrupted him with considerable 
impatience. 

“Really,” she said, “with Chef shouting 
at the telephone and all, I don’t know what 
you are driving at.”’ 

At that, Mr. Langham looked so hurt 
and so unhappy and woebegone that Mary 
was touched with remorse. 

“T didn’t realize you were in earnest,” 
she said. “I’m sorry I’ve hurt your feel- 
ings; but it’s no use. I’m sorry—awfully 
sorry; but it’s no use.” 

“I’m sorry, too,” said Langham; “sorry 
I spoke; sorrier there was no use in speak- 
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ing; sorriest of all that I’m no good to any- 
one. But as long as I had to come a crop- 
per, why, I’m glad it was for no one less 
wonderful than you. Will you let things 
be as they were? I won’t bother you about 
my personal feelings ever again.” 

After he had gone, Mary stood for a 
while with knitted brows. Chef had fin- 
ished telephoning. The kitchen was in 
silence. Suddenly she broke this silence. 

““Chef,”’ she exclaimed, “I’m no use at 
all! You'll just have to do the best you 
can about lunch by yourself.” 

And she left the kitchen with great 
swiftness, looking like an angel on the 
verge of tears. 

Chef’s shining red face divided into a 
white smile, and he began to bustle about 
and make a noise with pots and pans and 
carving tools and to sing as he bustled: 


“Sur le pont d’Avignon 
L’on y danse, lon y danse 
Sur le pont d’ Avignon. 
L’on y danse tout en rond— 
Les bell’s dames font comm’ ca, 
Et puis encore comm’ ca.” 


It is probable that, in his gay Parisian 
youth, Chef had known a good deal about 
“les bell’s dames.” He had latterly given 
much attention to the progress.of Miss 
Darling’s friendship with Mr. Langham, and 
that this same progress had received a sharp 
setback under his very nose concerned him 
not a little. Chef possessed altogether too 
much currency that had once belonged to 
that lavish tipper, Mr. Langham. And Chef 
did not wish Mr. Langham: to be driven 
fromthe kitchenand TheCamp. He wished 
Mr. Langham to become a permanent Darl- 
ing asset—like himself and the French range. 
And so, half singing, half speaking, and furi- 
ously bustling, he announced: 

“T’ll show her how little difference she 
makes. Without advice or dictation, prac- 
tically without supplies of any kind, I shall 
arrange—nom de Dieu!—a luncheon which, 
for pure deliciousness, will not have been 
surpassed during the entire Christian era. 
I shall hint to her that I tolerate her in 
my kitchen because I have known her since 
she was a little girl; but I shall make it 
clear by words and deeds that her presence 
or absence is not of the least importance. 
Let her then turn for comfort to the worthy, 
generous, and rich Mr. Langham, for whom 
the mere poaching of an egg is an exquisite 
pleasure!”’ 
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And he frowned and began to think 
formidable and inventive thoughts about 
matters connected with his craft and imme- 
diate needs and necessities. 

Mary Darling had, of late, often imagined 
herself receiving an offer of marriage from 
Mr. Langham. That is badly expressed. 
Only the most insufferable and self-suffi- 
cient of men make offers of marriage. Your 
true, modest, and chivalrous lover gets 
down on his real or figurative knees and 
begs and beseeches. She had, then, often 
imagined her hand in the act of being be- 
sought by Mr. Langham. Being a practical 
young woman, she had pictured this as 
happening (repeatedly) at sunset, by moon- 
light, in the depths of romantic forests, or 
on the tops of romantic mountains. And 
some voice in her (some very practical 
voice) told her that it never should have 
happened in a kitchen. 

Mr. Langham’s ‘‘sweet beseeching,” in- 
stead of ‘‘moving her strangely,” had made 
her rather cross. And such tenderness as 
she usually had for him had fled to cover. 
But now, as the clean, green forest closed 
about her, she had a reaction. She came to 
a dead stop and realized that she had been 
through an emotional crisis. Her heart 
was beating as it she had just finished a 
steep, swift climb. And her heart was ach- 
ing, too, aching for the kind and gentle 
friend and well-wisher to whom she had 
been so inexplicably cold and cutting. It 
was in vain to mourn for that diamond of a 
heart which she had rejected with so much 
finality. He had said that he would never 
“bother” her again (Bother her—the 
idea!), and he never would. He was a man 
of his word, Sam Langham was. Perhaps, 
even now he was causing his things to be 
packed with a view to leaving The Camp 
forever and a day. But what could she 
do? Could she go to him (in person or by 
writing) and in his presence eat as much as 
a single mouthful of humble pie? No; she 
could not possibly do that. Then what 
could she do? Well, with the usual negligi- 
ble results, she could cry her eyes out over 
the spilt milk. 

She went swiftly forward, the shadows 
dappling her as she went, and her heart 
swelling and swelling with self-pity and 
general miserableness. Thoughts of Arthur 
and his happiness flashed through her mind. 
The thought that she, Mary Darling, un- 
married, would, in the course of a few years, 
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be called an old maid caused her a panicky 
feeling. She pictured herself as very old 
(and very ugly), exhibiting improbable Chi- 
nese dogs at dog-shows, and scowling at 
rosy babies. And I must say she almost 
laughed. 

The path turned sharply to the right and 
disclosed to Mary’s eyes two young people 
who stood locked in each other’s arms and 
rocked slightly from side to side—rocked 
with ineffable delight and tenderness. 

She stood stock-still, in plain view if 
they had looked her way; until presently 
they unlocked arms, drew a little apart, 
and had a good long look at each other, and 
then turned their backs upon that part of 
the forest and departed slowly. 

Whither she was going, Mary did not 
know. But she went very swiftly, and had 
upon her face the expression of a beautiful 
female commuter who has arrived at the 
station just in time to see her train pull out. 
But this expression changed when she 
found her path blocked by the diminutive 
house in which Sam Langham lived, and 
saw Sam Langham, a look of wonder on his 
face, rise from his big piazza chair and come 
toward her. 

“Lee and Renier are going to be mar- 
ried,” she exclaimed, all out of breath, “and 
I didn’t mean to be such a brute! And I 
wouldn’t have hurt you for anything in the 
world!” 

Sam Langham only looked at her, for he 
was afraid to speak. 

“T’m just an old goose,” said Mary 
humbly but very bravely, “and I take 
everything back. And if you meant what 
you said, Sam, and want to begin all over 
again—why, don’t just stand there and 
look at me!” 

And presently she was ashamed of her- 
self for having been so forward, and so she 
pursued the feelings of shame to their 
logical conclusion and hid her face. 

And now, for the first time, she realized 
how hard she had worked ever since The 
Camp was changed into an inn to make it a 
go, and how much she needed rest and com- 
forting and a masculine executive to lean 
on 


“Who said,” murmured the ecstatic 
Langham, “that nothing good ever came of 
liking good things to eat?” 

“Sam,” said Mary, “I’m so happy I 
don’t care if lunch is burned to a cinder.” 


It wasn’t. Chef had produced a lunch 
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that transcended even Mary’s and Lang- 
ham’s belief in him. 

But it was Arthur who insisted that 
champagne be opened; and perhaps the 
champagne made the lunch seem even more 
delicious than it really was. 

Maud and Eve had already discounted 
Arthur’s engagement and Lee’s. They 
had not, it is true, learned of the latter with- 
out feeling that if they didn’t hurry they 
would miss their train; but they had dis- 
guised and fought off that feeling until 
now they were their gay and natural selves. 
It remained for Mr. Langham to shock 
them suddenly into a new set of emotions. 

“T should be obliged,” said he, rising to 
his feet, with a glass of champagne in his 
hand, “if everybody would drink the health 
of the happiest man present.’”’ Arthur and 
Renier looked very self-conscious. But 
Mr. Langham concluded: “And that man 
is myself. I have the honor to announce 
that, beyond peradventure, the loveliest 
and sweetest girl in all the world ss 

And at that Mary blushed so and looked 
so happy and beautiful that everybody 
shouted with joy and surprise and laughter, 
and drank champagne and tossed com- 
pliments about like shuttlecocks. And 
Arthur and Renier and Langham had a vio- 
lent dispute as to which was the happiest, 
and decided to settle the dispute with 
sabers at—twenty paces. 

Her first burst of surprise and excite- 
ment and pleasure having passed, Eve Dar- 
ling experienced a sudden sinking feeling. 
She felt as if all the people she most loved 
to be with were going away on a delightful 
excursion and that she was being left be- 
hind. It was at this moment, while the up- 
roar was still at its height, that she heard 
the shaken voice of Mr. Bob Jonstone in 
her ear. 

“How about us?” he demanded. 

“How about us—what?”’ she answered. 

Then she felt her hand seized and held 
in the secret asylum furnished by the table- 
cloth, and there stole over her the solaceful 
feeling of having been asked, at the very 
last moment, to go upon the delightful ex- 
cursion. 

“Eve? Eve, darling—is it all right?” 

“All right.” 

And then up shot Mr. Jonstone like a 
projectile from a howitzer, and he cried 
aloud, his habitual calmness and lazy habit 
of speech flung to the winds. 
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““You’re not the only happy men in the 
world,” he shouted. ‘I’m happier than 
the three of you put together, I am! Be- 
cause my Darling is the best and most 
beautifui of all Darlings, and if any man 
dares to gainsay that, let him just step out- 
side with me for five minutes—that’s all.” 

Colonel Meredith’s hair bristled like the 
mane of a fighting terrier. 

“Do you mean to say,” he whispered to 
Maud, in a sort of savage whisper, “that 
I’ve got to swallow that insult without 
protest?” 

It was on the tip of Maud’s tongue to 
say that she didn’t know what he meant. 
But how could she say that when she knew 
perfectly well? 

“Only give me the right to answer him,” 
continued the sincere warrior. He rose to 
his feet. ‘‘Is it yes—or no?” 

“Tt’s yes—yes,” exclaimed Maud, and, 
horrified with herself, she leaned back, 
blushing and full of wonder. 

“Mr. Jonstone—Mr. Bob Jonstone!” 
cried Colonel Meredith. 

Mr. Jonstone’s attention was presently 
attracted, and he gave his cousin a glitter- 
ing look. 

“Tl be only too delighted to step out- 
side with you for five minutes,” said Colonel 
Meredith. 

And the cousins glared and glared at 
each other. But whether or not they were 
really in earnest, if only for a moment, will 
never be known; at any rate, each of them 
appeared suddenly to perceive something 
comic about the other, and both burst into 
peals of schoolboy laughter. Only Gay’s 
happiness seemed a little forced. 


XXXV 


Gay hardly slept at all. She was at her 
window half the night, asking troubled 
questions of the stars and of the moon and 
of the moonlight on the lake. She had not, 
during the summer, taken her sisters’ 
affairs very seriously, perhaps because she 
was so seriously engrossed with her own. 
She had, even, in her heart, almost accused 
them of flirting and carrying on lest time 
hang heavy on their hands. Her own ro- 
mance she had supposed all along to be 
real, the others mere reflections of roman- 
tic places and situations. But it began to 
look as if only her own romance had been 
spurious. It was a long time since she had 
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heard from Pritchard. He had told her, 
very simply, that he was now the Earl of 
Merrivale, and that as soon as certain 
things were settled and arranged, he in- 
tended to return to America. After that, 
there had been no word from him of any 
kind. She tried to comfort herself with the 
thought that if he was that kind of a man— 
blow hot, blow cold—she was well rid of 
him, and she failed dismally. 

A man is in love with a certain girl. He 
learns that she is vain, gay, extravagant, 
heartless, and going to marry some other 
man. Does any of thiscomfort him? Not if 
he is in love with her, it doesn’t. Not a bit. 

So Gay could say to herself, ‘“He’s 
thoughtless and inconstant, and I’m well 
out of it!” She could say that, and she did 
say that, and then she buried her face in 
her pillow and cried very quietly and very 
hard. 

She was up before the sun. 

It would have taken more than one night 
of wakefulness and weeping to leave marks 
upon that lovely face, which sudden cold 
water and the resolution to suffer no more 
could not erase. 

But she had not rowed a mile or more 
before the color in her cheeks was really 
vivid again and the whites of her eyes 
showed no traces of tears. 

She did not know why she was rowing or 
whither. It was as if some strong hand had 
forced her from bed before sunrise, forced 
her into her fishing-clothes, forced her into 
a guide-boat, placed oars in her hands, and 
compelled her to row. 

She even smiled, wondering where she 
was going. 

“T can go anywhere I like,” she thought; 
“but I don’t want to go anywhere in par- 
ticular, and yet I am quite obviously on 
my way to somewhere or other. I’m like 
Alice in Wonderland. I think I'll go to 
Carrytown and get the morning mail.” 

But she had no sooner headed toward 
Carrytown than the distance thither seemed 
unutterably long, especially for a rower 
who had yet to breakfast. 

“T know,” thought Gay, at last; “T’ll 
row to Placid Brook and see if the big trout 
is still feeding in his private preserve. I’ll 
land just where we did before and cross 
the meadow and spy on him from behind a 
bush. I wish I’d brought some tackle. I’d 
like to catch him and cook him for my 
breakfast—so I would!” 
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Upon this resolution, the work of rowing 
became very light. It was as if the force 
which had started her upon the excursion 
had had Placid Brook in mind all the 
time. : 

Having laid her course for the meadow 
at the mouth of Placid Brook, she kept the 
stern of the boat in direct line with a distant 
mountain-top, and so held it. The sun was 
now peeping over the rim of the world, and 
here and there morning breezes were dark- 
ening and dappling the burnished surface 
of the lake. 

Now and then, as she neared the meadow, 
Gay glanced over her shoulder, once for 
quite a long time, resting on her oars, be- 
cause she thought she saw a doe with a 
fawn. They turned out to be nothing more 
tender than a couple of granite rocks. And 
once again, she rested on her oars and 
looked for a long time—not this time upon 
the strength of an hallucination but of an 
impulse. 

She followed this inconsequential act 
with a long sigh and enough strokes of the 
oar to bring her to land. 

When she stood upright on the meadow, 
she could see the very spot from which 
Pritchard had cast for the big trout. And 
she saw (and had a curious dilating of the 
heart at the same moment) that that par- 
ticular spot of meadow was once more oc- 
cupied by a human being—or were her 
eyes and her breakfastless stomach play- 
ing tricks? 

A young man in rusty-meadow-colored 
clothes appeared to be kneeling with his 
back toward her. She advanced swiftly 
toward him, curious only of a great wonder 
and an indescribable (and possibly fatal) 
beating of her heart. And, suddenly, she 
knew that her man was real and no hal- 
lucination, for she perceived at her feet 
the stub of a Turkish cigarette, still smok- 
ing. Then she called to him: 

“‘Hello, there!” 

The Earl of Merrivale started as if he 
had been shot at, then leaped to his feet 
and turned toward her with a cry of joy. 

“What are you doing here?” he cried. 

And they had approached to within 
touching-distance of each other. 

“‘T don’t know,” she said. ‘‘What are 
you?” 

“Tt was too early to pay calls,” he said, 
“so I thought I’d have one more whack at 
the big char and bring him to you for a 
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present. But tell me—does our bet still 
stand?” 

He looked at her so tenderly and lovingly 
and hopefully that she hadn’t the heart to 
be anything but tender and loving herself. 

“The bet still stands,” she said, ‘if you 
win. I’ve missed you terribly.” 

“T took him,” said the earl. ‘I was just 
weighing him when you called. He weighs 
a lot more than three pounds. So I win.” 

“Yes, you win.” 

“And you won’t renege—you’ll pay? 
You'll be Countess of Merrivale?” 

“Tf you want me to be,” she said hum- 
bly. 

And she had imagined herself so often 
in his arms that she was not now surprised 
or troubled to find herself there. 

“T was so unhappy,” she said; “and now 
I’m so happy.” 

And after a little while, she said, 

“T’d like to see him.” 

Presently they stood looking down at the 
great trout. 

‘““He’s done a lot for us, hasn’t he?” 
said Gay. ‘He was the beginning of 
things. And it seems sort of a pity e 

‘“‘He’s still breathing. He’ll live if we 
put him back. Shall we?” 

“Ves, please.” 

There was plenty of life and fight in the 
old trout. He no sooner felt that water 
was somewhere under him than he gave a 
triumphant, indignant flop, tore himself 
from Merrivale’s hands, and disappeared 
with a splendid, smacking splash. 


XXXVI 


I -wisu I could write, first, “The Seven 
Darlings lived happily ever afterward,” 
and then the word, “‘Finis.”’ But I cannot 
end so easily and maintain a reputation 
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for veracity. They can’t have lived happily 
ever afterward until they are dead—can 
they? At the moment, they have just closed 
The Camp after the summer and scattered 
to their winter homes—that is, all of them 
except Gay. The Camp, of couree, is no 
longer aninn. They run it on joint account 
for themselves and for their friends. : 

Colonel Meredith has built a tremendous 
house on his ancestral acres, and, during 
the winter, Arthur and his wife, the Her- 
rings, the Reniers, the Jonstones, and the 
Langhams are apt to make it their head- 
quarters. 

Gay and her husband were to have 
visited the Merediths this winter. There 
was going to be a united family effort to 
discover the buried silver which Mr. Bob 
Jonstone sold to his cousin, but of course 
the great war has upset this excellent 
plan. 

The Earl of Merrivale is fighting some- 
where in the wet ditches—Gay doesn’t 
know exactly where. She herself, a red 
cross on her sleeve, is with one of the field- 
hospitals, working like a slave to save life. 
Because her husband is an Englishman, she 
didn’t think that she could ever be kind to 
a German or an Austrian, but that turned 
out to be a whopping big error of judg- 
ment. They all look alike to her now, and 
her heart almost breaks over them. But 
I don’t know what will become of her if 
anything happens to Merrivale. I think 
poor little Gay would just curl up and 
die. He is all the world to her, just as she 
is to him. 

Well, they are only one loving couple out 
of a good many hundred thousands. The 
times are too momentous to follow them 
further or waste words and sympathy on 
them. The world is thinking in big figures, 
not in units. 
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The Little Lady of the Big House 
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An absorbing new serial in which the destinies of three people who seek life in- 
tensely are determined by a baffling conflict of deep sentiment and high ideals. 
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Here is a strange predicament for J. Rufus Wallingford and his side partner, Blackie Daw, 
and one that they do not seem to care for. Certainly they have never yet experienced one 
like it. And then for their wives to go to that convention! It would seem as if Nemesis 
were finally getting around to the precious pair. But there are other members of their 
families with whom the reader has already some acquaintance. ‘They turn up at the most in- 
opportune moment, but read and see what comes of their arrival upon the unhappy scene. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,’ ‘*The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


OOK here, Jim, if you don’t get busy 
with a plan to tease some lunch 
out of this town, I’ll walk up to 
a horse and steal his oats.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford grinned hungrily. 

“T’m down and out, Blackie,” he ad- 
mitted. “Since we spent our diamonds 
and watches, I can’t seem to think.” 

“That’s the trouble with a big flash like 


you,” grumbled Blackie Daw, whose pointed ' 


mustaches were drooping like the tail of 
a wet rooster. “‘ When you lose your front, 
you lose your nerve. Doughnuts!” In- 
voluntarily Blackie’s hands went to his lean 
stomach. 

They were just passing a bake shop, and 
the hot fragrance which rushed out was so 
agonizing that J. Rufus, who was mostly 
appetite, turned pale. 

‘We'll have to throw a bluff or starve,” 
he decided, with doughnut-made despera- 
tion. 

“Toss it quick!” urged Blackie. ‘This 
makes seven times we’ve trapesed Main 
Street.” 

“We haven’t even money enough to 
telegraph for help,” growled Wallingford. 
“IT thought you were looking after the lug- 
gage. With that, we could have sandied 
our way into a hotel.” 

“T thought you were looking after it,” 
retorted Blackie. “You’re the big king- 
pin that likes to gush wealth on the porters 
and garner in the kotows. I guess you for- 
got to slip George his, and he kept the lug- 
gage on the train. Lord, look!” He 
stopped abruptly in front of a clean-looking 
restaurant. In the window, surrounding 


a huge cake of ice and bedded on crisp, 
green lettuce leaves, were red lobsters 
and pink steaks, yellow chickens and sil- 
very fish. “Jim, the only capital we have 
left is our gall. Will you put it in circula- 
tion, or do I go in here with a brick?” 

J. Rufus, gazing ravenously into the 
window, considered with acute seriousness. 

“Tf we make a piker-play we get nix,” 
he sagely concluded, turning his back on 
the big steaks. ‘To annex this lunch, we 
have to put up a bluff the size of a city 
hall.” 

“That’s the stuff!” approved Blackie. 
“Talk a little more such, and you'll be 
a man again. Go in and offer to buy the 
post-office.” 

“Brilliant brain!” grudgingly compli- 
mented Wallingford. “Whoever runs this 
town has us for luncheon guests. Let’s 
hunt him up.” 


II 


Joun Hacker, working with both hands 
at once, was plunging his energetic way 
toward noontime when there came into his 
office two grave and serious strangers— 
a fat one with a broad, white waistcoat and 
a round, pink face, and a tall, thin one with 
a pointed black mustache which drooped 


like the tail of a wet rooster. They were 
very brisk, and both looked at the clock as 
they came in. It was nine minutes to 
twelve! : 

“T am Mr. Wallingford,” began the fat 
man, speaking roundly, as one who loves 
his voice. “This is Mr. Daw.” 
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John Hacker glanced at the two cards on 
his desk, and connected Mr. Wallingford 
and Horace G. Daw with their names. 

“You said something to my secretary 
about a factory-site, I believe,’ and he, 
too, looked at the clock. 

“We did.” Again the big man with the 
oratorical voice. ‘We wish to know what 
inducements, if any, Rockton has to offer 
a three-million-dollar manufacturing con- 
cern.” 

Mr. Hacker pushed away from in front 
of him a contract, a pile of letters, a desk- 
pen, and three blotters. He was a small, 
wiry man with a habitually strained face. 

“And, we have but very little time,” 
added Horace G. Daw. It was now eight 
minutes to twelve. 

Mr. Hacker realized that he had omitted 
to shake hands with his callers, and he im- 
mediately remedied that omission. He was 
an excellent hand-shaker and a ready smiler. 

“Rockton is prepared to welcome with 
open arms any manufacturing company of 
such magnitude,” he stated, reaching swiftly 
beneath his desk and producing a box of 
cigars which bore his own name on the lid. 
He was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the Business Men’s Club, of the 
Board of Trade, of the Boosters’ Associa- 
tion, of the Citizens’ League, of the Greater 
Rockton Society, and of the Hacker 
Crockery Company; and anything which 
was for the benefit of Rockton had the right 
of way over every other interest. His 
wife saw him on Sundays. “Is your plant 
already in operation, or is it a new concern?” 

‘*A new concern,” answered the fat man, 
with dignified reserve, and he noticed the 
slight lifting of the eyebrows which be- 
tokened that Mr. Hacker had been through 
the factory-site game many the time and 
oft. ‘Iam president of’’—only an instant’s 
hesitation—‘‘the Keebo Chemical Com- 
pany.” 

“The Keebo Chemical Company.” Mr. 
Hacker was very respectful to the name. 
“And a new concern.” He offered lights 
for the cigars. ‘I must say, in the begin- 
ning, that Rockton, after its first few ex- 
periences, decided not to offer any bonuses.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford swelled with in- 
dignation, and Horace G. Daw stiffened 
immediately after, though he glanced at 
the clock. 

“We ask no financial favors from any- 
one,” declared Mr. Wallingford severely; 
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“not a nickel’s worth. If you can offer us 
a good site and the usual privileges, we shall 
compare the advantages with those of the 
other cities in this section.” 

Mr. Hacker smiled confidently. 

“No one can exceed Rockton in advan- 
tages. Look at this, gentlemen!” From 
a pigeonhole in front of him he jerked a 
small folder, supplying a copy each to Mr. 
Wallingford and to Mr. Daw. “It gives 
you Rockton’s steadily increasing bank- 
clearances for the past twenty-five years. 
You will observe the seal of the Rockton 
Chamber of Commerce—a rock, an eagle, 
and the rising sun. Neat, isn’t it? I de- 
signed it myself. Look at this, gentle- 
men!” Two more folders from another 
pigeonhole, and Blackie Daw gazed wanly 
at the clock. Four minutestotwelve! “A 
map of Rockton, showing our transporta- 
tion lines, our immense side-tracking facil- 
ities, and our superb geographic situation 
in relation to the vast consuming markets 
of the central United States. Direct lines, 
north, east, south, and west. Look at this! 
Rockton’s phenomenal increase in popula- 
tion. Look at this! Our unexampled rec- 
ord of public improvements. Look at this! 
And this!”” He thrust upon them pamphlet 
after pamphlet and glanced at the clock. 
“Gentlemen, I ask you to give these sta- 
tistics fair study, and this afternoon I shall 
take pleasure in sending a member of our 
Promotion Committee to show you the 
sites of the town. Neat little joke, isn’t 
it? Ha-ha! I made it myself.” 

Wallingford and Blackie turned to each 
other solemnly. Mr. Hacker was closing the 
pigeonholes and piling his pens on the pen- 
rack. He looked at his old hunting-case 
watch and shut it withasnap. Wallingford 
cleared his throat and expanded his chest, a 
trick he had to make his two-thousand- 
dollar diamond move, but he suddenly 
remembered that the pin was not in his 
cravat, and caved a trifle. 

“We shall have no time at present to 
study these statistics,” he stated. ‘We 
must catch the three-thirty for Claymond.” 
He cleared his throat again. “Perhaps 
you can tell us in condensed form what we 
wish to know, if you can spare the time to 
take lunch with us,” and, having thrown 
his bluff, he straightened with pride. 

Hacker looked at the clock. 

“T have a luncheon engagement with a 
cut-glass manufacturer,” he puzzled; ‘but, 





He seized a pencil and drew some 
sketches deftly and quickly 


gentlemen, Rockton comes first with me. 
Miss Jenkins, call up Charlie McKelvy at 
the Mansion Hotel and ask him to drop 
in here at four o’clock. ‘Tell him he doesn’t 
need lunch. You know Charlie. Are you 
stopping at the Mansion, gentlemen?” 

“We're not stopping anywhere,” re- 
turned Wallingford promptly, with a side- 
long glance at Blackie, who was edging 
close to a bag of peanuts on Miss Jenkins’ 
lesk. ‘‘ But if that’s your best hotel, that’s 
where we want to take you to lunch.” 
And he smiled with his usual jovial hospi- 
tality. 

For a moment Blackie Daw’s face ex- 
hibited a painful suspense. 

“Oh, no,” refused Hacker briskly, and 
Blackie brightened; “‘I want you to lunch 
with me at the Rockton Club. Just built 
this year. It’s a hummer!” Mr. Hacker 
stopped with a sudden thought. ‘“Three- 
thirty—by George, gentlemen, you haven’t 
much time! Perhaps we’d better not go to 
lunch at all. We'll jump in my car and 


look at our available factory-sites.” 
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“No lunch, no factory!’”’ was Blackie 
Daw’s abrupt ultimatum. He had secured 
one peanut, and the fragrance of it had made 
him desperate. ‘“‘We’re going over to the 
Rockton Club.” And, with a friendly grin, 
he stepped between the two gentlemen and 
put his hands on their shoulders. 

“Sensible man!” laughed Hacker, and 
they started for the door. 


III 


NEVER had Horace G. Daw so admired 
his senior partner as when, cheered by food 
and drink, he began to talk to the assembled 
boosters at the Rockton Club. There he 
sat, his white waistcoat expanded, his 
round, pink face beaming, his suave voice 
rising and falling in mellow inflections, while 
he painted lurid visions of golcondian 
wealth. Millions, upon the tongue of J. 
Rufus became as confetti—light, fragile 
things to be tossed about and disregarded. 
The Keebo Chemical Company, born but 
a brief hour before in a moment of desperate 
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inspiration, added to itself detail by detail, 
until it was a perfect specimen of concreted 
commercialism. “ Busy workmen peopled 
its tier upon tier of whirring floors, and raw 
materials dashed in at one end and slammed 
out marketable perfection at the other, with 
a celerity only equaled by the most daring 
aviator. One by one, Blackie saw the faces 
of the boosters soften and glow, as their 

- possessors listened to that flutelike wiz- 
ardry. 

By George, Rockton could not afford to 
lose a commercial genius of such caliber 
as this man Wallingford! He should not 
be permitted to rush madly through regal 
Rockton, with only a backward look, like 
an auto-racer’s glance at a sign-post. Go 
to Claymond on the three-thirty? Never! 
Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw—the latter 
was industriously spearing chicken out of 
a pie—must remain in Rockton at least a 
day, two days, a week, and see what the 
best and most thriving city west of New 
York had to offer to useful millionaires! 

Impossible, gentlemen! Why, they were 
not prepared to stop in Rockton. They 
had sent their luggage on to Claymond, ex- 
pecting to take the three-thirty. It must be 
confessed that it was mighty cozy and com- 
fortable here, but—and the beaming Wal- 
lingford looked with an appreciative eye 
around the paneled-oak dining-room, its long 
sideboard spread with tempting cold viands, 
and its bar beyond well supplied with gleam- 
ing bottles and pleasant, white-clad servitors. 

That was the idea!. Put them up at the 
club! The boosters would not take “no” 
for an answer. Hacker, get two-weeks’ 
cards for Mr. Wallingford and for Mr. Daw. 
Gentlemen, you are our guests! 

Never had such an effective talker entered 
the doors of the Rockton Club. 





IV 


“SASSAFRAS? No!” scowled — Blackie 
Daw, in the privacy of Wallingford’s little 
room at the club. ‘T’ll give in to ‘saza- 
rac,’ but not ‘sassafras.’”’ 

“I’m going to send it, ‘sassafras,’” 
growled Wallingford, calling for a boy. 

“T consider it a piker trick,” persisted 
Blackie. ‘Compromise on ‘salsify,’ Jim.” 

“Sassafras goes, I tell you.”” And Wal- 
lingford tore the telegram from the pad of 
blanks. Theword “sassafras,” in the family 
code, meant: “Broke. Wire mea thousand 
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dollars.” ‘Sazarac” meant one hundred; 
“salsify,” five hundred. 

“All right, you big mule! If I had my 
way about it we wouldn’t telegraph the wives 
fora cent. We’re pulling through all right. 
This is a live town.” 

“We had to put up a three-million-dollar 
game to get a lunch,” snorted J. Rufus. 
““When our money comes, we duck.” 

“Not work?” protested Blackie. “Then 
why did you accept that factory-site this 
afternoon?” 

““We have to have a home till we hear 
from the women, don’t we?” And Wal- 
lingford inspected his linen with critical 
dissatisfaction. ‘But nix on the work in 
this fly town. Say, there isn’t a trick in the 
promotion game that these boosters haven’t 
been up against. They gave us that factory- 
site right off the bat; but you don’t see 
any deed. There was a time when we could 
jump into a town, talk ourselves into a 
promotion deed, sell it for a tomato patch, 
and hike out with the coin. But the wise 
guys are on the increase.” : 

“Tt will be the downfall of this country 
when all the boobs get educated,” grinned 
Blackie. ‘‘So we’re wasting a factory-site 
right near the heart of the town.” 

“Oh, no, we’re not,” retorted Walling- 
ford. “In this burg, you don’t get your 
title to your property until you put up 
your million-dollar building. It was a good 
stall, but we go no further. Let’s wander 
down and get a drink.” 

The telephone-bell rang as they started 
out. It was the busy Hacker. 

“Our best architect is Mr. Greenbrier, 
Mr. Wallingford. Shall I send him up, 
or will you call on him?” 

Wallingford’s eyes widened. 

“T’ll call on him,” he promptly decided. 

““One-three-four Main Street,” came the 
brisk voice over the wire. ‘I'll tell Green- 
brier towaitforyou. Areyoucomfortable?” 

“Fine, thanks.” And Wallingford hung 
up slowly. ‘‘That’s the most instantaneous 
little guy I ever met. Well, we'll have to 
go order a million-dollar building now to pay 
for our night’s lodging.” 

Architect Greenbrier came out the mo- 
ment their names were announced and led 
them immediately into his private design- 
ing-room. He was a gaunt, bent man, with 
dull-gray eyes, a smooth head, and a nose 
so sharp and long that it made him look 
like a sickle. 














“Johnny Hacker telephoned me you were 
coming,”’ he said, in a shrill falsetto. ‘He 
told me you'll probably want some pre- 
liminary sketches.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford protruded his chest 
and displayed his broad, white waistcoat. 

‘““Mr. Hacker was mistaken,” he stated, 
with businesslike decisiveness. ‘‘We shall 
want working-drawings as rapidly as it is 
possible to turn them out. Can you have 
a set of plans ready for the contractors to 
bid on in three days from now?” 

Blackie Daw, leaning against the end 
of the drawing-board, crossed one long 
leg over the other and his eyes sparkled. 
Jim was getting back his gall. 

“Tt depends on the amount of elabora- 
tion you wish,” smiled architect Greenbrier, 
rubbing his hands, nevertheless. 

“No elaboration—except the row of 
fume-chambers.” Wallingford’s eyes nar- 
rowed as his creative wits set naturally and 
normally to work. “TI want a plain, four- 
story brick building, three hundred feet 
square, with no light on the second floor 
and all the light possible on the top floor.” 
He seized a pencil, and, on a corner of 
the clean sheet of Manila paper which was 
spread on the drawing-board, he drew some 
sketches deftly and quickly. “This is the 
construction of the fume-chambers: eigh- 
teen-inch walls lined with glazed brick and 
pointed with acid-proof mortar. The ex- 
ecutive building will be separate, and will 
come later. Three days enough?” 

“Plenty.” Mr. Greenbrier removed a 
thumb-tack from one corner of the Manila 
paper, stretched the sheet, and replaced the 
tack. He was pleased with his business- 
like client. “If there is any particular 
hurry, Mr. Wallingford, I can have the ex- 
cavation, foundation, and brickwork speci- 
fications ready for bidding by day after 
to-morrow morning.” 

Blackie grinned as he saw Wallingford 
hesitate. This was the fastest game they 
had ever tackled. 

“Fine!” said Wallingford enthusiastic- 
ally, and he expanded. When they reached 
the street, he chuckled. 

“This is strong enough to let us buy some 
pajamas and clean linen and things,” he 
decided, and led the way into a department 
store and ordered their purchases sent to 
the club in a hurry. 

They rushed back immediately for a 
friendly chat with the club cashier. He was 
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a gray-mustached, spectacled chap who had 
worked in a bank for many years, had never 
enjoyed a kind word, and he warmed won- 
derfully under gentle treatment. When the 
creators of the Keebo Chemical Company 
went out on the street, he looked after the 


millionaires with friendly eyes. Money 
meant nothing to them. 
““Now where?” panted Blackie. “I’ve 


been taken over the jumps so fast since 
lunch that I’m dizzy.” 

“We have to stall until those C.O.D. 
packages are delivered,’’ answered Walling- 
ford wearily. “If we’re home when they 
arrive, we'll be asked to produce. If we’re 
not, the cashier will charge it against 
Hacker’s credit.” 

“If we only had street-car fare!’’ groaned 
Blackie. 

“We walk,” snapped Wallingford. 

And they walked. One hour! 


V 


No telegram! No money! For twenty- 
four hours after becoming the guests of 
the Rockton Club, Wallingford and Blackie 
got along very well. Food, drinks, cigars, 
cigarettes, anything they wanted, from thea- 
ter tickets to taxi-cabs. They could sign 
the club checks for them, and they could 
entertain lavishly in the club. But they 
could not take a taxi ride, because a tip is 
a thing which cannot be charged. More- 
over, while they could have anything else on 
earth, they dared not get money from the 
club cashier, neither could they borrow any- 
where without exciting suspicion. Twice 
they were caught out by the live and hos- 
pitable boosters and were dragged into 
cafés and treated to drinks, and the eva- 
sion of treating back cut more on the pride 
of these two than anything else could have 
done. They were abjectly miserable. 

No money. No answer from Fannie. 
No answer from Violet Bonnie. Why, 
Fannie Wallingford and Violet Bonnie Daw 
were rolling in wealth, under the compact 
which made all earnings over half a million, 
theirs to have and to hold forever. Those 
shrewd and conservative ladies managed 
their funds like a banker in war-times. 
When they got hold of a poor, defenseless 
thousand dollars, it went down in the 
dark mines to dig interest, and bade good- 
by to this vain world for all time. And here 
the two poor, forlorn, homeless husbands 
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of those amateur Hetty Greens were unable 
to take a street-car ride! Wallingford sent 
another ‘“‘sassafras’’ telegram to each of the 
ladies, and this time he had Blackie’s 
consent. 

Another day. Notelegram. No money. 
The boosters were becoming a nuisance. 
Architect Greenbrier had plans and speci- 
fications ready for the contractors. Should 
he ask for bids for the excavation, founda- 
tion, and brickwork in one contract or 
separately? 2 

“One contract,’ decided Wallingford 
brusquely, and, hanging up the receiver, 
he mopped his brow. He reached for the 
’phone again, but held back his hand. His 
concern about the telegram was becoming 
conspicuous in the club. 

Good Lord! Was there no money in the 
world? If they only had a dollar to look 
at—a quarter, a nickel, a cent! Why 
didn’t the women answer? They couldn’t 
even get out of town—unless they walked. 
And they had walked so much in the past 
two days that Wallingford’s vest hung loose 
and Blackie’s shoes seemed to be composed 
of hot lumps. 

They sat somberly in Blackie’s cell, not 
talking, not moving, just glooming, when 
suddenly there were voices outside the door 
and a knock; a smiling club attendant 
opened by permission, and two boys came 
bounding in, one straight and plump, the 
other square-shouldered and freckled. 

““Where’s the sassafras?” the arrivals 
asked, with one breath. 

J. Rufus and Blackie, shutting out the club 
attendant, turned and gazed with dropping 
jaws and distended eyes at young Jimmy 
Wallingford and freckled Toad Jessup. 

“How did you come here?” demanded 
Wallingford, in stupefaction. 

“Well,” explained Toad breathlessly, 
“Mummy Fannie and Mummy Vi went up 
to attend some sort of a convention.” 

“Where are they?” interrupted Blackie. 

“Lake something-or-other. We forget.” 

“They'll be gone a week,” added Jimmy. 

“And they left us at home with Mrs. 
Onion Jones,” rattled on Toad. ‘We call 
her ‘Spring,’ but she don’t know we mean 
the onion part. Then your telegram came, 
and it just said ‘Sassafras,’ so we hiked 
right out. Where’s the sassafras?” 

“Say, we want some money,” broke in 
the thoughtful Jimmy. ‘We got off the 
train with only two or three dollars.” 
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“Where is it?” blurted Blackie. “Dig!” 

Puzzled, the boys went through their 
bulging pockets and laid upon the table, 
amid an assortment of lemon-drops, chew- 
ing-gum, chocolates, peanuts, pop-corn, 
prize-package rings, and a sticky bag of 
dates, the immense sum of three dollars and 
sixty-five cents! ‘Blackie feverishly picked 
out the coins from among the edibles and 
chinked it in his hand, while he made the 
boys turn their pockets inside out; then he 
gave them ten cents each. 

“Have your lunch on the train?” he 
asked. 

“Ves; but we can eat again,” responded 
Toad promptly. 

“You go out and take a street-car ride,” 
ordered Blackie. ‘I don’t know which is 
the longest route, because we haven’t been 
on a street-car; but you take it.” 

Young Jimmy, leaning negligently against 
the door-jamb, slowly grinned. 

“Come on, Toad,” he said. 

“Sometimes I’m afraid that boy’s too 
smart,” worried Wallingford, after they 
had gone. 

“Ah, be rich, Jim!” soothed Blackie, 
dividing the money into two even piles. 
“‘Here’s a dollar seventy each, and a nickel 
left over. Shall you and I quarrel about a 
nickel? Never!” And he threw it out of 
the window. 

“You plumb fool!” chuckled Wallingford, 
jingling the dollar seventy into his pocket. 
Little as it was, it made him feel better. He 
walked the floor with his hands behind him. 
“We're up against it good and plenty,” he 
observed, with frowning brows. “Blackie, 
there’s no bunch so wise that they can’t be 
shaken down. We can’t get our fangs on 
that property till we show money.” 

He walked out of the room and shut the 
door. A moment later, his own door 
slammed, and he could be heard walking 
the floor, to and fro, to and fro. 


VI 


“WELL, how’s Johnny Hacker?”’ heartily 
inquired Wallingford, walking into that 
gentleman’s office and proffering a Club 
Special cigar. 

“Busy and cheerful,’ responded the 
professional president, shoving aside a 
sales-report and forgetting everything but 
the Keebo Chemical Company. ‘“ Arrange- 
ments coming along satisfactorily?” 
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“Very fairly,” assented the millionaire. 
““We’re to open bids for the main factory 
to-morrow. We should see about securing 
our site. I’d feel foolish to let contracts 
for buildings to be erected on land which 
the Keebo Company didn’t possess.” 

“Certainly,” smiled Mr. Hacker; “that’s 
very easily arranged. The usual procedure, 
after years of experience with various forms 
of promotion, is to turn over a conditional 
deed upon satisfactory evidence of sub- 
stantial intention.” 

Wallingford, as a connoisseur, admired 
that speech very much. Shorn of its airi- 
ness, it meant, flatly and coldly, that Mr. 
Hacker, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
boosters wanted to see that three million, 
and bite it, and ring it on the show-case. 

“Tut, tut!”’ laughed J. Rufus. ‘“‘We’re 
moving too fast for red tape, Mr. Hacker. 
I’ll have my business transfers made in a 
week, and, if you want credentials, I'll 
hand you a stack of them big enough to 
choke a filing-case. But just now’—and 
he punched a hard thumb on the desk— 
“T must be protected in my investments. 
The Chamber of Commerce must give me, 
as president of the Keebo Chemical Com- 
pany, a written agreement that, when our 
factory is erected and begins operations, we 
shall receive a guaranteed title and deed 
to the property. You don’t need a three- 
million-dollar bank-account for that.” 

“Certainly not,’ hastily assented Mr. 
Hacker. “If that’s all you want, Mr. Wal- 
lingford, I’ll have the agreement drawn up 
for you and ready to sign in the morning. 
I know you'll excuse us for apparent over- 
caution” —and he laughed—“ but Rockton 
certainly has been through the mill. In the 
first year of the operations of the Chamber 
of Commerce, we gave away sixty acres 
of ground and a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonuses to get five thousand 
dollars’ worth of business.”’ 

“Tt pays to be wise,” grinned Walling- 
ford, and went out jingling his dollar and 
seventy cents. 

He was jingling a dollar and a half when 
he rejoined Blackie at the club. He had 
paused for a drink bought with actual 
cash. 

“Did you see Greenbrier?” asked Blackie. 

“He says it’s all right,” reported J. 
Rufus easily. “It’s nothing unusual, in 
Rockton, for contractors to put up certified 
checks with their estimates, as a guarantee 
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of on-the-level bidding. To-morrow, we’ll 
have twelve thousand dollars in the bank.” 

“And get pinched for using it,” argued 
Blackie. “I’m against this turn.” 

“Tt’s safe as a rocking-chair,” chuckled 
Wallingford. ‘We'll only dig into the 
check of the boob that is to get the contract; 
and you may leave it to me to chloroform 
him for a few days. We have to have 
money for those chemicals— Great Je- 
hoshaphat!”’ 

Blackie Daw had jumped from his chair 
as the door opened and, with a pale drawn 
face, had thrown up a window. 

“Get out of here!’’ he yelled, while Wal- 
lingford rushed to the window and poked 
out his head. 

“Where’ll we go?” asked Jimmy calmly, 
closing the door and leaning against it. 
“They put us off the street-car, and we had 
to walk clear back from the country. We 
lost our way, and nobody would let us come 
near enough to ask.” 

“We found a skunk,” supplemented 
Toad, and he had the effrontery to grin. 
“There’s a man out there raises ’em, and 
one got loose.” 

“Take off your clothes and put them in 
a suitcase, and we'll have it sunk in the 
canal,” ordered Wallingford. “Go into 
the bath and stand under the shower for 
an hour. Lord, Blackie; send for a quart 
of whisky!” And he hastily poked his head 
out of the window again. 

Blackie was already reaching for his hat, 
and Wallingford, green around the jaws, 
hastily followed him. On the way down- 
stairs, Blackie began to snicker. 

“Just pass me that genius medal you’re 
wearing, Jim. I have a hot idea. We 
don’t need that money for chemicals!” 


Vil 


RockToN awoke unusually early, gasping 
for breath. There was in the air a pungent 
something which spurred into instant activ- 
ity every revulsion possible to the human 
system. Rockton moaned, and uttered one 
agonized word, 

“Skunk!” 

Never, in all the history of civilization, 
had there been such an overwhelming, per- 
sistent, devastating odor as that which. 
permeated and saturated the sweet breeze 
of the morning. There was no escape from 
it; there was no hiding; there was no relief. 
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Rockton might as well have been one-armed 
that morning, for every citizen, irrespective 
of age, sex, or color, was compelled to use 
one hand to close his or her olfactory 
organ. 

For a time, the disaster was so bewilder- 
ing that its source could only beconjectured, 
but at nine-fifteen Wallingford’s telephone- 
bell rang. 

“Hello!” responded the faint nasal voice 
of J. Rufus. 

“Ts that you, Wallingford?” was the 
nasal reply. “Well, this is Hacker. What 
do you mean by filling that shanty on your 
factory-site with skunks?” 

“They’re necessary to my _ business,” 
twanged Wallingford. “I’m _ collecting 
them as fast asIcan. The Keebo Chemical 
Company is to manufacture the strongest 
disinfectant in the world, and skunks——” 

“What!” The tone was as explosive as 
possible to a man who was holding his nose 
tightly shut. “Well, you come over here 
right away!” 

“Can’t you come here?” 

“No!” And the sound was as of a 
cracked bugle. “I’m going to call a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce in my office immediately!” 

“Oh, very well!”’ And Wallingford, slip- 
ping on his coat, one sleeve at a time, took 
the wearer of the genius medal with him and 
walked over to Hacker’s office. 

The club attendants were holding their 
noses; the passers-by on the street were 
holding their noses; the motor-men on the 
street-cars were holding their noses; old 
men and young men, little children, and 
women were at the same involuntary obedi- 
ence to nature’s first law. It was a city of 
left elbows held at right-angles to the face. 

Miss Jenkins, in Hacker’s office, was typ- 
ing with one hand, and, in the inner room, 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce leaned on its left elbow and cov- 
ered the lower half of its faces. 
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“This is an outrage, Mr. Wallingford!” 
twanged Hacker, changing hands to get at 
his handkerchief. “You should have 
warned us of this.” 

Ben Mobridge, an apoplectic-looking man 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
smacked his fist on Hacker’s desk. 

“You can’t bring your factory here!” 

“Nonsense, gentlemen,” retorted Wal- 
lingford, suffering untold agony, since he 
dared not hold his own nose. “We 
like Rockton. It has unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities, and an outlet to the great- 
est natural markets in the central United 
States—north, east, south, and west. We 
have your agreement for a clear deed to 
that property as soon as our building is 
erected and our operations begin. We 
have received bids, selected our builder, 
and to-morrow will close the contract.” 

“Oh, so you haven’t signed it yet?” This 
was from Hacker, and his eyes brightened 
with hope. 

“That makes no difference.” Walling- 
ford was gasping for breath, but he ex- 
panded his chest to make up for it. “We 
shall build. We have spent money and 
time making our arrangements, and we 
consider the concession Rockton has made 
us to be very valuable.” 

When they were through talking, the 
Keebo Company had sold its Rockton-site 
agreement, and Wallingford had in his hand 
a certified Chamber-of-Commerce check for 
twenty thousand dollars. 

“Wait a minute!” called Hacker, as 
the millionaire projectors of the Keebo 
Chemical Company were headed for the 
door, with their minds fixed on paying the 
skunk-man, the architect, and the club, 
and taking the fastest train which would 
whirl them out of the atmosphere of Rock- 
ton. “Those skunks!” 

“Oh, those skunks,” returned Walling- 
ford gravely. “They go with the property, 
gentlemen.” 


The next adventure of Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford is entitled Precious Moments. 


George Ade’s “New Fables in Slang” 
Cosmopolitan readers will be delighted to learn that this inimitable series by 
the “greatest fabler since Asop” and illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 
is resumed in the next issue with The Fable of the Two Sensational 
Failures—one of the funniest Mr. Ade has ever written. 





Miriam, in “Outcast,” 
is the greatest personal 
success of her career 


MAT- 

TER 
of sixteen 
years or so 
ago, had you 
been stand- 
ing upon a 
certain street 
corner in New 


York you might 


have seen two 
young girls mak- 
ing their way 
for apparently a 
definite objective 
point, and talk- 
ing excitedly. 
One of the girls 
was Elsie Fergu- 
son, the other an 
important but 
unnamed friend— 
important be- 
cause she was 
nally acquainted 


perso- 
with a real act- 


élsie and the 
Starry Way 


interested. And, O, crowning kind- 
ness, she would introduce them! 
Elsie Ferguson was an unusu- 
ally pretty girl, as she is an 
exceptionally _ beautiful 
woman to-day, and it did 
not take the manager long 
to offer her a place in 
one of his choruses. 
She played thirty- 
six weeks of one- 
night stands in 
the chorus of 
“The Belle 
of New 
York” that 
season. 
“Tstarted 
in short 


ress, and unnamed 
wise she does not 
promised toextend 
friendship for the 
might include our 

They met the 


because other- 
count. She had 
the boon of her 
actress so that it 
heroine. 
actress—and were 


properly impressed. For the matter of 
an hour their guileless confidences expanded 
in the warmth of her sympathetic interest 
in them. They wanted to go on the stage, 
of course. 

The actress was very, very sorry, but 
she could do nothing for them. Still, comé 
to think of it, she did know a manager, 
and she thought he, perhaps, might be 


skirts 
and long 
hanging 
she explains, 
wise yet wist- 
“and I came 
down and hair 
bro k en- 
She had lost 
She was a 
aiter that, 
of her kind, 
erately about 
of the career 
was one of Francis 


braids,” 

with that curiously 
ful smile of hers, 
back with skirts 
up. Mother was 
hearted for a while. 
her little girl.” 
regular chorus girl 
with all the wisdom 
and she went delib- 
making a success 
she had begun. She 


Wilson’s “Strollers,” 

















and a “Liberty Belle” when Pauline Chase 
was making the pink pajama famous. Again, 
she was a “Wild Rose,” and later helped 
materially in decorating the stage when Sam 
Bernard played “The Girl from Kay’s” and 
Louis Mann flirted with “Julie Bonbon.” 

We'll skip the in-betweens and jump 
to the season she had her first regular part, 
which was with Wilton Lackaye in a road- 
tour of “‘The Bondman.” For it was about 
this time that the late Henry B. Harris 
took charge of her future. His faith in her 
was boundless. He made her a leading 
lady in one season and a star in two. Just 
ten days after Channing Pollock’s “Such 
a Little Queen” was produced in New 
York, Elsie Ferguson’s name was spelled 
out in blazing incandescents in front of 
the theater, and the little ‘Belle of New 
York” chorus girl had arrived. 

“Tn my whole long life I probably shall 
never have another moment as full of con- 
centrated, double-distilled happiness as 
that instant in which I read the item 
that announced my stardom,” is 
the way Elsie recalls it. KE 

That was in 1909. This hy 
is 1915. Between, there 
have beena few failures. 


™, But youth and am- % 


bition are effec- bi; 


= be 


tive anti- 
dotes for disap- 
pointment. Just 
now she is enjoying 
the greatest per- 
sonal success of her 
career. In Hubert 
Henry Davis’s “Out- 
cast,”’ Miss Ferguson 
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Miss Ferguson at home 
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In the first act 
of “Outcast ™ 






enthusiastic public just how 
exceptionally good an actress 
she really has become. 


















































7 embrace 
intoxica- 
tion were a 
sin. Still, 
to one 
who has 
seen 
Margot 
W il- 
liams 
=> imper- 
sonatre 
Intoxication in 
that modern 
morality play, 
“Experl- 
ence,” it 
must 
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As Frailty,in | 


“Experience” 






ever be 
counted 
a pleasant sin. 
Frailty, too, it were 
easy to sneer at asa weak- 
ness. But not immedi- 


ately after seeing Miss Williams 
portray the character of Frailty 
in this same play. For then it 
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She Morals of. Ne argot 
{is 


becomes a creation of many sympathetic 
virtues. 
You might think of Miss Williams as a 
curious type of young person, hearing that 
she scores a hit with both parts. But she 
isnot. To the contrary, she is a black-eyed 
little beauty from the varieties, with no 
previous experience in the “legitimate,” 
who played Frailty so well on her first 
metropolitan appearance that she literally 
“made Broadway in a night,” as the 
actors Say. 
“Tt wasn’t intended so,” she explains, 
modestly, ‘‘and I was quite as surprised 
as anyone. I was engaged for Intoxication. 
Then, Mr. Hobart” (George V. of that name 
being the author) “wrote in a new ‘ House of 
Last Resort’ scene. Well, I was to double 
as Frailty in that until we got to New York, 
and then they were to get some one else. 
But—well—I guess they must have liked 
me.” 
Miss Williams’ guess was quite 

correct. They did like her. 
And still like her. Who 
is she? She came from 
Louisville to New 
o York, went into the 
ne “Ben Hur” ballet, 
: and from. there 
into vaudeville. 
She has, we be- 
lieve, “worked 
in pictures,” 
too. It was 
in vaude- 
ville, how- 
ever, that 
Mr. Ho- 
’ bart 
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As Intoxication, 
in “ Experience 





found her, and at the present 
moment she is the happiest 
actress on Broadway. 
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Swords 


i» a play on the regular 
stage, a part can be 
taught parrot-fashion to 
an actor, because every 
line is written out and 
every bit of business is 
described in detail by 
the author. But in the 
picture-play there is 
nothing but the barest 
outline sketch to go by. 
The performer cannot 
be told how to develop 
a part. The director 
can only watch the 
player’s conception of it, 
and then point out what 
is effective for the film 
and what is not. 
Nevertheless, an acto 

who is en- 
dowed 


by nature 


Gn Actress 
Without 


“The Lost @ 


Millionaire ™ 































She has never known the glare of 
the real footlights, yet has an in- 
ternational reputation as an actress 


That is what Anita Stewart 
does, for she possesses in a 
marked degree the intuitive 
faculty of characterization. 
Emotion seems to be her 
forte, possibly because her 
best opportunities, thus far, 
have been in serious plays, 
such as ‘‘ Agnes,” ‘‘ Wood-Vio- 
let,” and the Civil War drama 
called “‘The Song-bird of the 
North,” but there are several 
Anita farce-comedies on the films 
Stewartin © in which Miss Stewart plays, 
with the rollicking dash and 
expert caricature of a 








with the dramatic instinct, and who has _ born comédienne. 

been trained camera-wise, will take a sce- She is only nineteen, practically a school- 
nario and go right ahead playing it—even girl, born and reared in Brooklyn, has never 
to making up lines in speaking-scenes—in known the glare of the real stage footlights, 
a manner that is astonishing to a profes- and yet she has achieved an international 


sional dramatist. 


reputation as a photo-play actress. 
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HERE is a story he 
that comes from 

somewhere West of 
an earnest youth 
who wished to in- 
terview Mary Bo- 

land during a per- 

formance of “My 
Lady’s Dress.” 
He had been 
warned by one 
more experienced 
than he that the 


Mary Boland plays seven 
distinct characters 
in “My Lady’s 
Dress ~ 









\ Nina, 
\ the Italian peasant 





t first rule of successful interviewing, particularly with 
4, temperamental actresses who changed their moods 
~ with their frocks, was to catch the interviewee in 
+ a pleasant frame of mind. 

He called first at eight, and was told that she was 
already in character, having assumed the air of 
peevishness that goes with being an English society 
matron with a headache. He backed gracefully 
inte the scenery and waited. At eight-forty-five 
he tried again, but Miss Boland had just finished 
as an Italian peasant girl who had, under some- 
what tragic circumstances, accomplished _ the 
task of being off with an old love, who was 
ugly, and on with a new one, who was more prom- 
ising. His third approach caught her rather de- 
pressed and in no mood to talk. She had just 
appeared as the wife of a French weaver dying 

of consumption. 
At nine-twenty, she was in a semihysterical state 
as a Dutch girl suffering from an attack of comedy 
relief. At nine-forty she was a pathetic maker of 
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artificial flowers in a White- 
chapel tenement, London, 
which did not make for 


if you could talk with Miss Boland at some 
other time,” suggested the maid. ‘She 
really is in no fit state of mind to see any- 
cheer. At ten they told one now. The performance is most trying— 
him the actress was and with her changes, you understand. Shall 


always ugly at that z we say to-morrow at four, when she has 
time, because she ' tea? Thank you ever so much. 










had just played That’s really awfully 
a stolid Rus- good of 4 We 

sian woman Whether or not the 
planning young R man did 

























the death call next day at four 
of her does not 
trapper matter. If he 
hu s- did, hediscov- 
band. ered this at- 
That, tractive ac- 
he tress to be 
agreed, , quite hap- 
was not \ py with 
exactly her sea- 
son’s job, 

>-“.. 

rather 

anxious 

about 






giving 
ex 


to it all her 
strength. 
Mary 
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Boland is 
a Detroit 


























vith girl, and 
ods had 
. in ae con- 

Anna, the stolid wife of the j siderable 
was Siberian trapper experi- 
of Ka ence in 
ety e an ideal time for his interview. Western 
ully At ten-twenty, however, Miss stock — 
five Boland was more her normal self—though ; panies be- 
hed fe arfully busy preparing to become a > fore sh : 
me- ferocious little manikin who was to stab became leading 
the her wicked employer with his own woman for Rob- 


we 8 shears. At last, by ten-fifty, the ert Edeson in 


Om performance was over. She who “Strongheart,”’ 
de- had been seven girls in one and, later, for 
Just suddenly became one girl John Drew in 
‘ing in seven, and this un- a series of come- 


cs 


doubtedly was the tin an dies. She is quite 



















tate appointed time zi Anita, blond, and very 
edy for— the ferocious pretty, as her 
r of “T think it would be better little manikin pictures prove. 




















Shadows of Flames 


A STUDY IN IMPERFECTION 


By Amélie Rives 


Author of “The Quick or the Dead,” “World’s End,” ete. 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


Synopsis—Sophy Taliaferro, a girl from Virginia, has, when the story opens, in 1890, in London, been married over 
three years to Cecil Chesney, younger brother of Lord Wychcote. Wychcote, who is sickly and unmarried, is devoted to 
his American sister-in-law. The young wife, however, finds little favor with Cecil’s mother, Lady Wychcote, who hates 
Americans, and is also greatly displeased with her able and brilliant younger son because he has flouted the pronounced 
Toryism of the family and become a Radical; he has, moreover, spent some time in India and in African exploration against 
his mother’s wishes. Chesney, usually an affectionate husband and father (there is one child, a boy of two years), has become 
subject +2 :zly fits of temper, often followed by quite unaccountable illnesses. He declares that these attacks are due to 
the effects ot jungle-fever, and he will have no physician called, depending entirely upon the ministrations of his faithful 
valet, Gaynor. Sophy learns from her friend, Mrs. Arundel, that Lady Wychcote has been accusing her of teaching Cecil 
the use of drugs in order that she may get rid of him and marry Gerald (Lord Wychcote). Through Mrs. Arundel, sony 
meets an Italian nobleman, the Marchese Amaldi, a friend of Count Atillio Varesca, who, rumor has it, is Mrs. Arundel’s 
lover. Sophy makes a deep impression upon Amaldi, whose mother is an American. He also becomes the devoted slave 
of little Bobby, but Chesney is none too gracious toward him. The marchese is separated from an unfaithful wife, there 
being no divorce-laws in Italy. z i ‘ 

Finally, during a serious attack in which Chesney remains long unconscious, Gaynor advises Sophy to call in Docter 
Carfew, a celebrated neurologist. Before seeing the physician, she pays a visit to a Roman Catholic priest who is famous 
for his advice to people in trouble, although she is not of his faith. 'o Father Raphael, she describes Cecil's bad treatment 
of her as well as his strange illness. The priest, realizing that the man is a morphine fiend, advises her to do all in her power 
to save him, but in case of failure to take her child and return to her old home. Carfew, on examining the unconscious 
Chesney, pronounces him addicted to both morphine and cocaine, and recommends a sanatorium. To this, Sophy knows 
Cecil will never consent; and after consulting with Lady Wychcote and the family physician, it is decided to take him to 
Dynehurst, the family estate in the north of England, where Lord Wychcote makes his home, and attempt to effect a pre- 
scribed cure with the aid of an experienced nurse and the resident physician. 

When Cecil is well enough to be told of this, he is very angry at his wife for calling in Carfew, realizing that his vice 
can no longer be concealed; but with the cunning of a drug victim, he acquiesces in the Dynehurst idea, knowing that he 
can outwit his watchers more easily there, and so continue the habit, than if he remained in town, with the cure actively 
supervised by Carfew, a course which might ultimately lead to his confinement in a sanatorium—the thing he dreads most 
in all the world. So to Dynehurst he goes, accompanied by his mother, wife, and son. Doctor Bellamy (the resident 
physician) and an experienced nurse, an Australian woman named Anne Harding, take charge of him. e nurse knows 
at once that Chesney is taking more morphine than is allowed him, and discovers some of the stuff and a hypodermic syringe 
hidden in the fireplace of his room. He is furious when the nurse tells him, but finally agrees to deceive no more. Anne 
Harding is called to London by the serious illness of her mother, and expects to return in a short time. Sophy takes charge 
of the morphine, to be administered according to instructions, but Bellamy soon brings the news that Cecil has extra mor- 
phine in his possession. The despairing wife resolves that she will continue to fight for her husband so long as neither she 
nor her son must be sacrificed; but in the event of detriment to Bobby’s health in the cold, damp climate of Dynehurst, 


she wi!l take him at once to the Continent. 


O do Chesney justice, he had not 
taken that first dose of the extra 
morphia in his possession with 
any calm determination of deceit. 
The craving for it, the constant 
temptation so close at hand had 

led him into that subtle, false reasoning so 
common to all people in like case. He had 
deceived himself as well as others. It hap- 
pened in this way: Sophy, burning with all 
the overardor of a novice, with all the ex- 
aggerated zeal of the amateur nurse put on 
her mettle, as it were, by the warnings and 
conjurations of Anne Harding, acted with 
the precision of clockwork, showed, in fact, to 
its nth power, the very quality which Anne 
prided herself on lacking—the precision of 
a “doctor-run” machine. It could not have 
been otherwise. She had neither the knowl- 
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With this decision she goes to her husband. 


edge nor the experience which allowed Anne 
to vary the regularity of the hours of as- 
suagement—those hours when the frac- 
tional doses of the drug were to be given 
him, and to which he looked forward as to 
bits of life in the slow, gray deathliness that 
enfolded him. At times his nervousness, 
the anguish of morbid desire, was far more 
acute than at others. On these occasions 
Anne had been used, after observing him 
narrowly, to give him the prescribed amount, 
sometimes even an hour before the due 
time. Again she would say, with rough 
kindliness, ‘‘Well, will you brace up and 
go without for, say, two extra hours next 
time, if I give you a crumb more than you 
really ought to have?” 

These concessions of his little tyrant 
so wrought on both the gratitude and the 
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pride of the man, whom morphia had re- 
duced to a certain childlike weakness, 
that he, on his part, would sometimes stretch 
the interval of abstinence even longer than 
she had required. When, therefore, he 
found himself all at once in the unyielding 
strait-jacket of Sophy’s conscientious care, 
rebellion began to glow in him like a fever. 
Once he had tried to explain to her Anne’s 
more elastic methods, but, though Sophy 
met him very sweetly, he saw the little 
shock that had flitted through her eyes. 
She suspected him of trying to coax her with 
plausible lies. Had not Anne warned her 
not to trust him? The little nurse had 
chiefly meant that she must not trust him 
by leaving him the drug in the remotest 
way accessible to him; but, then, Anne 
could not have instructed Sophy to practise 
her own leniency. It was one of those sit- 
uations to which the word “fatal” can be 
well applied. é 

A second time, when suffering from one 
of his severe headaches, in addition to the 
horrid, chill, damp nervousness, Chesney 
had again ventured (sullenly angry at the 
enforced humility of his attitude) to suggest 
that she give him a slightly larger dose, 
skipping the next dose entirely if she wished. 

Sophy’s look had been full of frank re- 
proach and grief, this time. 

“Ah, Cecil, how can you ask me such a 
thing!” she had exclaimed. She had come 
and knelt beside him, taking his clammy 
hand, which resisted the clasp of the smooth, 
warm fingers, so full of health and love. 
“Don’t you know it’s because I love you 
that I must refuse? Why do you look at 
me so angrily? I’m only doing what you 
asked me to, dear.” 

But he had jerked his hand roughly 
away. He hated her at that moment. 
“She’ll drive me to it—with her smug self- 
righteousness—ignorant, sentimental fool!” 
He feigned to drop asleep after a few 
minutes, watching her all the time from 
under his lowered lids—detesting her, won- 
dering why he had ever married her. Very 
well! He’d take things in his own hands. 
He’d “‘fessup”’ to the little Harding when she 
returned; but in the mean time he was 
going to do for himself what she had so 
often done for him—take a slightly larger 
dose to ease this damned pain that was 
prying his skull asunder. Yes; he was a 
bally simpleton not to have done it before. 

It amused him to reach stealthily for the 
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little tablet (he had it to his hand) and take 
it “right under Sophy’s nose,” as it were— 
watching her all the time from between 
his lashes. She was sitting near a window, 
chin on hand, gazing out at the sky which 
seemed to her so like a vast, ground-glass 
cover set above the green bowl] of the earth. 
He grew impatient, waiting for the slow 
effect of the morphia thus taken into his 
stomach. He missed that tingle of the stuff 
when hypodermically administered, quick 
through his veins. Then it occurred to 
him that these were hypodermic tablets— 
they would naturally be weaker than those 
to be taken by mouth. He took another 
quarter-grain tablet. Its vile bitterness 
seemed delicious to him. All at once he 
felt that grip at his midriff, as of a tiny claw 
clutching and teasing. Triumph seized 
him. He looked at her mockingly, his eyes 
wide open now. He did not hate her any 
longer. She amused him now. It was even 
very pleasant to watch her sitting there in 
her dejected attitude of unwilling tyrant. 
She was not the stuff of which real tyrants are 
made. It took gritty little devils like the 
bush-bully to tyrannize with éclat. 

So it had begun. 

But, unfortunately, the self-administra- 
tion of morphia is not a thing that can be 
moderately done. Soon Chesney began to 
confuse the number of doses—could not 
remember exactly when he had last taken 
the stuff, would swallow a tablet at the 
least symptom of physical malaise. He 
seemed stronger—wished to get up. Then 
came the morning when the larger dose 
revealed its presence clearly to Bellamy. 

Sophy went to Cecil, all her soul in arms 
for him, not against him, but he met her 
with easy mockery. 

“Tf you’re so sure I’ve got the stuff, why 
don’t you find it?” he jeered. “Why didn’t 
the little bush-sleuth unearth it? She’s got 
the nose of a Pytchley bitch—the baggage!” 

The poison was at its ugly work again. 
In its deadening clasp, kindliness and fel- 
low feeling lay numb—the sheer brute 
ramped free, the strong, coarse, primal 
animal which morphia rouses, at first merely 
to a savage irritation, but later informs 
with more than apelike cunning, with a 
callous cruelty lower than the brute’s, 
because moved by more than the brute’s 
intelligence. Yes, morphia was surely the 
drug that Jekyll took in order to merge 
wholly into Edward Hyde. 
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And within a week from his first lapse, 
the change in Chesney had become alarm- 
ing. Something was here that Bellamy 
could not understand—dilated pupils and 
violent rages as in London; a sort of false 
vigor that sent him roaming about the 
house at times, haranguing in his brilliant 
bitter way, insolent, vituperative, insupport- 
able. Sick with humiliation, Sophy told 
the physician of what Doctor Carfew had 
said—that Chesney alternated the morphia 
with cocaine. 

So strange and wild were his brother’s 
moods that Gerald had to be taken into 
confidence. Even Lady Wychcote agreed 
that Bellamy should wire to London for a 
man nurse, but she held out implacably 
against all idea of committing Cecil against 
his will to a sanatorium. 

“Tt’s a phase,” she kept saying. “It’s 
a phase. When the little Harding comes 
back, she will know what to do.” 

Search was made everywhere for the con- 
cealed drugs. Sophy lay awake at night, 
racking her brain for possible solutions, 
until it haunted her dreams like a dark 
rebus. 

The man nurse came. When he entered 
Chesney’s room, he was flung out so vio- 
lently by the enraged giant (Chesney stood 
six feet four in his socks) that he barely 
missed having his arm broken against the 
opposite wall. 

The man, white with wrath and pain, 
went straight to the library where the 
family had gathered about Bellamy, appre- 
hensive and anxious as to the nurse’s re- 
ception. He had chosen himself to go alone. 
He told them that for no consideration 
would he attempt the case unless he were 
given “a free hand.”” When coldly required 
by Lady Wychcote to state what he meant 
precisely by ‘“‘a free hand,” he had replied 
sullenly that he must be given permission 
to use violence in return—that is, to defend 
himself by a blow if attacked, and to resort 
to binding the patient, if necessary. 

“In other words, you wish to introduce 
the methods of a lunatic asylum into my 
house,” said Lady Wychcote haughtily. 
“That will do. We shall not need your 
services.” 

Bellamy tried to persuade Lady Wychcote 
to send for Doctor Carfew to have Cecil 
put into a sanatorium by force. 

“Never shall that be done—never while 
I live,” she said resolutely. ‘I will not have 
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such a stigma put upon a son of mine. Let 
him die if he must. Better dead than with 
the shame of madness put upon him.” 

In vain Bellamy argued with her, point- 
ing out the difference between a sanato- 
rium and a madhouse. She was adamant. 

In despair, Sophy herself telegraphed to 
Anne Harding. The answer somewhat 
consoled her. 


Mother doing well. Will come on Thursday. 


This was~Sunday. In four days, then, 
the little nurse would be in charge again. 

When Chesney heard this, that awful, 
blind rage shook him from within. He felt 
the horror of “‘possession.” It seemed to 
him that to kill was the only thing that 
would relieve him. His rash excess of the 
last week had ended by confining him to 
his bed again. He lay there after Sophy 
had left him, dozing fitfully, waking with 
dreadful starts from the unspeakable dreams 
that had begun to visit him of late, by night 
and day. He, too, had read De Quincey. 
He remembered how the wandering Malay 
had haunted the opium-eater’s sweating 
dreams. Did the dark drug always send 
such visions? For now he, Cecil, was hunted 
down through the dark alleys of sleep by 
horrible deformed Chinamen, who squatted 


‘on their hams, mocking him, bedizened in 


cruel, violent colors that filled him with un- 
reasoning fear, mopping and mowing at him 
with chattered words that iced his blood. 
And one dream that came again and again 
racked him with the extremity of loathing. 
A violin would begin playing, somewhere, 
harsh Chinese music. Behind a stiff em- 
broidered curtain it would begin to play. 
Then, from under the curtain would peep 
a foot—the deformed “‘lily-foot’’ of a Chinese 
woman. Then there would crawl out from 
under the curtain, the violin itself, like the 
brown carapace. of some misshapen turtle, 
and its head was a woman’s—a little 
Chinese harlot’s, with gilded underlip— 
and in place of the turtle’s flippers, the 
“‘lily-feet” and long-nailed, tiny hands 
would come scratching toward him. Then, 
like a luxurious cat, the little turtle-violin 
would begin rubbing itself against his feet, 
that were glued fast with terror, till the 
strings underneath its belly would give forth 
again that sinister Chinese music. 

Or, in another dream, even worse—con- 
scious that he was dreaming—he would 
begin to sink with his bed, slowly, very 














slowly, through the floor of his room; down 
through the library which was underneath; 
down, down, into the dark cellars where 
were stored the liquors that he craved; 
down, ever down, into the wormy earth, 
among dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness he would sink slowly, so slowly. 

And his hair oozy with terror, his flesh 
glazed as with a coating of thin ice, he 
would think: ‘This is what is called ‘sink- 
ing to the lowest depth.’ I am sinking to 
hell—to the sewers of hell!” 

Then began a reckless orgy of self-in- 
dulgence. These horrors must come be- 
cause he was not getting enough of the 
drug—could not take it hypodermically. 
He must alter this. He must take larger, 
ever larger doses. And he must have stim- 
ulant. They locked his own father’s wine- 
cellar against him, did they? Well, he would 
outwit them. Where there was a will there 
was a way. Good old adage—made for 
morphinomaniacs! He came to these con- 
clusions on the Sunday that Sophy received 
Anne Harding’s telegram. 
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On Wednesday evening, about eleven 
o’clock, Gaynor knocked at the door of 
Sophy’s bedroom. She was sitting before 
the fire, her dressing-gown over her night- 
gown, ready for any emergency. She sent 
Tilda to bed early these terrible days— 
living in constant terror lest the servants 
would witness some odious scandal. 

She opened the door herself, not knowing 
who it might be. The little man was very 
pale. In his hand he held a white-glass 
quart bottle. He looked at Sophy without 
speaking. 

“What is it? What is it?” she urged. 
Her eyes were fixed on that big empty bottle. 

‘Mrs. Chesney,” said the valet, “pardon 
me, madam—but you must know. I’ve 
thought different—now, it’s plain, madam. 
This bottle was more than half full at five 
this afternoon. Now you see—madam, 
you see for yourself . 

Sophy stared, bewildered. 

“T don’t understand,” she said, full of 
vague terror herself, now. ‘What was in 
the bottle? Why is it empty?” 

“Spirit, madam; ninety-five proof-spirit 
—for the little spirit-lamp I use for Mr. 
Chesney, madam. It was two-thirds full 
six hours ago. Oh, don’t you see, madam? 
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And now the master’s door is locked. He 
won’t answer. I’ve knocked and knocked. 
He laughed once. So he’s not unconscious, 
madam.” 

Sophy stood staring. 

“Do you mean-—” she whispered finally. 
“You don’t mean that he—he——” 

“Oh, madam, what else can I think? 
It began yesterday. I thought one of the 
maids had upset it and didn’t like to say— 
they never do, madam. Full a pint went 
yesterday. But as there was enough left 
in the bottle for the making of his morning 
coffee, I didn’t trouble to fill it till this 
afternoon. But now—and he was so strange 
an hour ago. So wildlike—different “3 

“T didn’t know—” murmured Sophy, 
her eyes fixed in horror on the empty bottle. 
“T didn’t know that—that—-I thought it 
was poisonous.” 

“Oh, no, madam. It’s methylated spirits 
you’re thinking of. This is pure alcohol.” 

Sophy looked at the little servant help- 
lessly. 

“T don’t know what to do, Gaynor,” 
she said, in the voice of a child. ‘What 
can I do?” 

‘““Would you come speak to him, madam, 
through the door? He might answer you.” 

“Ves, I'll come,” she said. 

Together, the little gray figure and the 
tall white one stole down the corridor to 
Chesney’s door. Sophy put her mouth close 
to the crevice. Her heart was beating so 
that it shook her lips against the wood. 

““Cecil—Cecil!”’ she called softly. “It’s 
I—Sophy—I’m so afraid you’re iJl. Won’t 
you speak to me? I—I am frightened.” 

There was no answer. She tried again 
and again. Presently she heard that low, 
ominous laugh. 

“Tt’s no use,” she whispered, drawing 
away in terror. ‘Have you told Doctor 





Bellamy?” 
“No, madam—no one but you. I didn’t 
like to. It seemed—it seemed——” 


“T know, Gaynor,” she said, still whisper- 
ing. “It’s hard to have to tell—but I’m 
afraid we ought.” 

“Mightn’t we wait—just a bit longer, 
madam? I'll keep watch.” 

Sophy hesitated. 

“Well, then,” she said reluctantly, “I 
shall not sleep, either.” 

She thought a moment; then she said: 

“Bring me a few of Mr. Chesney’s 
cigarettes, Gaynor. Mine have given out. 
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Bring me some of his cigarette-papers, too. 
I'll roll them smaller, as he’s been doing 
lately.”’ 

“Very well, madam. But there’s very 
few in the last-opened box. Mr. Chesney 
won’t have me open a new box, madam. 
He don’t like me to meddle with his cigar- 
ettes. If you'll just be so kind, madam, as 
to tell him it was your orders. I fear to 
anger him—as he is now.” 

“Certainly I will, Gaynor—gladly. Bring 
a fresh box here. I will open it myself and 
tell him to-morrow that it was I who did it.”’ 

“Thank you kindly, madam. It’s my 
fear of his dismissing me sudden as makes 
me so cautious.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. 
fully, Gaynor.”’ 

But when the valet brought her the box 
of cigarettes and she had taken out a 
handful, all desire to smoke left her. She 
had not the habit—only did so, now and 
then, when she felt very nervous and rest- 
less, as to-night. Now, as she looked at 
these huge cigarettes so intimately associ- 
ated with her husband, she felt averse to 
touching them. She shut them from sight 
in a drawer of her writing-table, and began 
to walk to and fro, her arms pressed tightly 
against her heart. She went to.a window 
and, drawing the curtains aside, looked out. 
The night was soft and black, with hurrying 
clouds. Two greenish stars gleamed at her 
from a rent in the ragged drapery of vapor. 
They looked like the phosphorescent eyes of 
some wild creature glaring from the jungle 
of the night. She shrank, letting the curtain 
fall into place again. 

Again some one knocked. She went 
quickly, her heart pounding. It was only 
Gaynor. His face wore a relieved look. 

“Mr. Chesney has opened his door, 
madam. He’s reading. He seems quiet. 
I hope you'll try to sleep now, madam.”’ - 

“But you will call me if you need me?” 

“Yes, madam—surely.” 

“Very well. I will lie down,then. I am 
very tired.” 

Sophy got into bed and turned out her 
lamp. But she thought that she would 
never go to sleep. She thought of herself as 
a girl. How confident of life—her life—she 
had been then! The world was very surely 
her oyster. Within lay that pearl of great 
price—her happiness. She would open the 
rough shell with her keen wit and deck 
herself with the pearl. How simple it had 
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seemed! Where was that confident girl, 
now—the girl who had been so sweetly 
“spoiled” by father and mother and sister 
and adoring friends? That girl had gone 
the way of all the other Sophies. The 
baby-Sophy, and Sophy the four-year-old 
imp, and the grave, independently religious 
Sophy of nine. Was she religious now? 
Why couldn’t she pray, then, really pray? 
She babbled over her childhood prayers— 
said “‘Our Father,” asked “Dear God” to 
bless parents who were no longer on this 
earth. Did she really pray? Was that con- 
stant, dull cry of her heart, “God heip— 
help—help!” was that a prayer? Yes, that 
must be prayer. - 

And lying there, quiet and heavy. with 
unhappiness, she remembered how she had 
thought certain religious matters out for 
herself when she was only a mite of nine. 

A pious old great-aunt, her aunt Sarah, 
had come to her with a little religious’ book. 
In this volume was the picture of a Hindu 
woman throwing her baby to a crocodile to 
propitiate her gods. Sophy could see this 
old woodcut now, as though it were before 
her. The woman in the picture had worn 
armlets and anklets. “Darling,” Sophy’s 
great-aunt had said, “wouldn’t you like 
to become a holy missionary and go to 
teach poor women like this how God sent 
his only beloved son to die upon the cross 
for them?” 

“‘Give me the book, Aunt Sarah,” Sophy 
had replied, ‘“‘and I will go out under the 
trees and think it over.” 

Lying on her little stomach in the warm 
grasses, the book before her, she had gazed 
and gazed at the picture, brooding. Then 
she had returned to her great-aunt. 

“Aunt Sarah, I’ve thought very hard; I 
couldn’t go to teach the Hindus that God 
wouldn’t forgive people till he had made 
his own son die on the cross, because, you 
see, Aunt Sarah, this poor woman is killing 
her son to please her god, and it’s worse for 
a god to kill his own son to please himself.” 

Aunt Sarah had cried in horror, ‘But, 
my child, don’t you believe that the 
Blessed Saviour died for us?” 

“Yes, in a way,” Sophy had answered. 
“T believe that he knew wicked men would 
kill him if he tried to teach them to be good. © 
In that way I do believe he died for us. But 
T’ll never, never, never believe that God 
made him be crucified! God is Love!” 

Yet now, as she lay wide awake in that 
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He was flung out so violently by the enraged giant that he barely missed having 
his arm broken against the opposite wall 
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strange English bed, the Crucifixion seemed 
so majestically symbolic of all life that 
almost she believed in it. Was this the 
mystic way to God—through crucifixion 
of spirit? A dulness came over her. Her 
mind refused to reason. 

“At least I am really living,” she thought. 
“This pain is living. Oh, mold me,” her 
heart called suddenly into the Void, ‘mold 
me into something higher!” 

She seemed aware, in the pause of thought 
that followed, of an immense Presence. 
She seemed cherished and approved. A little 
after she fell asleep. 

She knew that she had been asleep, for 
she waked to that sense of interval, of 
break in one’s continuous life that follows 
on profound sleep. At the same time there 
crept over her a chill sense of uneasiness— 
the sense of a Presence. It was not like 
that vast, lulling sense that had come to 
her just before she fell asleep. No; this 
was different, sinister. Something—some 
one was in that dark room—with her— 
near her—very near her. She held her 
breath. A wild leap of fear, like a pang of 


bodily anguish, blazed suddenly through 


her. She was sure—oh, horribly, dissolv- 
ingly sure!—that, in the thick darkness, a 
face—a face that could not see her—was 
looking down on her. For a second she 
lost consciousness. Then again came the 
blaze of fear, like a bolt through her para- 
lyzed body. She must move; she must 
know—or die of terror. She put up her 
hand. It touched a face—the dry teeth in 
an open mouth, a grinning mouth. She 
felt sure, afterward, that had she screamed 
then, she would have lost her reason with 
her self-control. She fought with herself 
as with giants. One part of her said, 
“Shriek and die!” The other part said, 
“Don’t give way; don’t give way!” 

“Cecil?” she managed to utter. 

“Ha!” said a voice that laughed low. 
“Plucky lass! Just thought I’d give you 
a taste of what it is to be spied on. So long! 
Sweet dreams!” 

She heard him fumbling his way out. The 
door clicked. For another minute the 
terror held her. Then she struck a match 
—two, three—she could not hold them 
steady enough to aid the flame. At last 
her candle shone out. She leaped from bed. 
Her knees gave way. She fell to them where 
she stood. A second—then up again. She 
reached the door—ran, ran, ran—— 
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She was clinging to Gaynor—holding 
him fast in both arms—sobbing—biting off 
laughter between her teeth—sobbing again. 

“Oh, Gaynor, hold me! Oh, Gaynor, 
don’t let him get me! Run to Master Bobby! 
Run—take me with you! I can’t move of 
myself. Then, leave me! Go alone!” 

But when aghast, blindly obedient, he 
turned and ran toward the nursery, she 
was after him, fleet and strong as Atalanta. 
The golden apple was her son—her son! 
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But all was quiet in the nursery. The 
night-light burned near Miller’s bed. Under 
the pink blanket could be seen the little 
mound of Bobby’s curled body, and the 
glow of his red locks was on the pillow. 
Sophy went and sank down beside his crib, 
stretching out her arms above him. 

‘“‘What’s ’a’matter? What’s ’a’matter?” 
asked the nurse, a blue-eyed Nottingham- 
shire woman, struggling to her elbow and 
staring, frightened, at the valet. ‘What 
be you doin’ here?”’ 

Fright had startled her into her child- 
hood’s tongue. She was as correct in her 
ordinary speech as Gaynor himself. 

“Keep quiet,” he whispered. “The 
mistress thought she heard the child scream. 
It gave her a turn. Be quiet—I’ll fetch 
some brandy.” 

“T s’ll be quiet enow. You needna’ fret 
for that,” said the woman huffily. She got 
up grumpily and shuffled on her brown- 
woolen wrapper. Looking like a sulky but 
dutiful she bear in the clumsy garment, she 
went over beside her mistress. She had re- 
covered her power of ‘‘proper” speech. 

“T’m sorry you got a fright, madam. 
Won’t you sit in a chair?” 

Sophy did not move or answer. She 
could not. She felt as though some violent 
natural force had flung her against the 
little crib. She clung to it dizzily. 

Gaynor came back with the brandy. She 
turned her head when he urged her, respect- 
fully insistent, and supped the liquor from 
the glass that Miller held to her lips like a 
child. It revived her. She gave a long 
sigh, putting up her hand before her eyes, her 
elbow on the bed. She found strength to 
rise in a few moments. There were things 
that she and Gaynor must see to at once. 
She looked about the room. Thank God, 
the nursery windows were barred! She 
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had a dread feeling that Cecil might be able 
to crawl over the sheer face of a building 
like Dracula. She turned to Miller, whose 
little blue eyes still stared inquisitively. 

“T wish you to lock the nursery doors on 
the inside to-night, Miller,” Sophy said, 
looking frankly at her. ‘‘Mr. Chesney is 
delirious. I’m afraid he might startle you.” 

Miller paled. Privately, she had decided 
long ago that the master was ‘‘a bit off his 
head,” but she had orders never to lock 
the nursery doors—for fear of fire. 

“T will do, madam,” she said, with energy. 

Sophy went to her own room again, bid- 
ding Gaynor come with her. She shut the 
door and told him what had happened. 

‘“‘Go and see if he is in his room now, 
Gaynor. I will wait here.” 

Gaynor returned, saying that his master 
had again locked his door. 

“Ts he in the room, Gaynor?” 

The man looked startled. 

“T suppose so, madam. He would not 
answer when I knocked, but why else would 
he lock the door?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Sophy, “but I feel 
very uneasy. Is there any way that he 
could get out except by the door?” 

“There’s a ledge of the east-wing roof 
that passes under one of his windows, 
madam. But why should he want to get 
out on the roof?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sophy again. ‘ Per- 
haps it is only that I’m nervous. But we 
must tell Doctor Bellamy, Gaynor. You 
must go to his room and wake him.” 

Bellamy hurried on his clothes when the 
valet had explained to him. He seemed to 
think as seriously of the matter as Mrs. 
Chesney did. He went to Sophy’s room. 

“This is terrible, Mrs. Chesney,” said 
Bellamy. “I feel that your life has been 
in danger. He must be a madman for the 
time being, with that crude spirit in him— 
nearly a quart within six hours, Gaynor tells 
me. I think Lady Wychcote and his 
brother should be put on their guard.” 

“Yes; I wanted to ask you about that.” 

And Sophy told him about the access 
from Chesney’s window to the roof. 

“Come; they had better be roused at 
once,” said Bellamy, turning pale. Pale 
faces were now the custom at Dynehurst. 

Sophy went with the doctor along the 
corridor leading to Lady Wychcote’s room. 
Gerald slept on the other side of the house. 
They went cautiously, being careful not 
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to speak or make any sound that might 
rouse the servants on the floor above. 

But as they trod, noiseless and silent, with 
cautious apprehension, the sleeping house 
was roused by a long-drawn, fearful shriek 
—then another. 

Transfixed for an instant, the next Sophy, 
Bellamy, and Gaynor were running wildly 
toward Lady Wychcote’s room. The 
scream had come from it. They tore open 
the door without ceremony. Lady Wych- 
cote was sitting up in bed, staring at the 
open window as though Death had ap- 
peared to her in its embrasure. 

Bellamy called her name. She gasped— 
came to herself, as it were. Her thin lips 
snapped to—then parted. 

“A nightmare—” she said curtly. “I 
thought I saw Cecil’s face.” Shudders 
took her, in spite of her grim will. She put 
her hand over her eyes. ‘“‘Horrible!” she 
muttered. ‘‘’Twas horrible! I saw him as 
I see you—at the window. His face—yet 
not his face—a murderer’s—swollen.”” Then 
she added, curt again: ‘‘ You can leave me 
now. I have these disgusting dreams oc- 
casionally. I am quite over it.” 

Then Bellamy explained matters to her. 
There was no doubt that she had really 
seen Cecil’s face at her window. She al- 
ways slept with curtains drawn back and 
shutters wide. The light from the shaded 
lamp which she kept burning all night on 
her writing-table would have just caught 
his face, had he stood on the stone ledge 
beneath her window and looked in. This 
is what he must have done. Thinking again 
of Dracula, Sophy felt her blood, as it were, 
wrinkling in her veins. She thanked God 
again for those bars on the nursery windows 
and that the curtains there were drawn. 

When she had taken in the import of 
Bellamy’s words, Lady Wychcote said that 
she, too, would rise and dress. They left 
her and went out to find the stairs and upper 
corridors rustling with frightened servants. 
Jepson, the butler, who had drawn on coat 
and trousers over his pajamas, was trying 
to quiet them. He came forward as he 
saw Sophy and the doctor. 

“T tried to make them keep their rooms, 
madam,” he said to Sophy. 

Bellamy explained that Lady Wychcote 
had screamed from nightmare; but as Mr. 
Chesney had been taken seriously ill and 
was delirious, she had thought it better to 
get up. ‘‘Just send the maids to bed and 
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come back, Jepson; we may need you,” he 
concluded. 

He was nonplused as to the next move to 
make. Should he have the door of Ches- 
ney’s bedroom forced, the man, frenzied 
with alcohol and drugs, might commit some 
hideous act of folly—either against himself 
or others. 

Lady Wychcote and Gerald finally joined 
them, as they stood perplexed, looking 
at that locked door, listening for some 
sound from behind it that would tell them 
that Cecil had come back safe from his 
perilous clambering over the dark roof. It 
was agreed that all should wait events 
together, in Sophy’s bedroom. It was the 
nearest room to Cecil’s, and by leaving the 
door open they could still see his door and 
Gaynor sitting on guard before it. 

The night dragged on interminably. Very 
little was said. Once, Lady Wychcote asked, 

“Ts it to-morrow that Nurse Harding 
comes?” 

And Sophy had answered, 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

“She will know what to do,” said Lady 
Wychcote. No one answered this time. 

About five o’clock they saw Gaynor start 
and rise, listening. Theyallrose. Bellamy 
went toward the door. Gaynor turned and 
‘came to meet him. 

““He’s back, sir,” the man whispered. 
“He’s moving round heavy-like—swearing 
very natural. Do you think it may have 
worn off, sir?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Bellamy. 

He, too, went and listened. Suddenly 
harsh, snoring breaths, slow, regular, fell 
on his ear. He straightened, giving a long 
sigh of relief. 

“What is it, sir?” whispered the valet. 

““He’s asleep, Gaynor. He’ll sleep for 
hours, now. You'd better get some rest.” 

He went back to the others. 

“It’s over for the present,” he explained. 
“You need have no more anxiety for the 
next seven or eight hours—maybe more. 
By what train do you expect Nurse Hard- 
ing, Mrs. Chesney?” 

“JT had a letter. She will come early to- 
morrow morning—I mean this morning,” 
Sophy corrected herself, looking at the bone- 
white dawn that showed in streaks through 
the heavy somnolence of the wrapped trees. 
Gerald had opened the shutters full an hour 
before, looking for the daybreak. 

“Good!” said Bellamy. He glanced at 
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the worn faces about him. “ Now I am going 
to take a doctor’s privilege and prescribe,” 
he added. “I advise your ladyship and 
everyone to come down to the dining-room 
and have coffee and something more solid. 
A night like this is terribly exhausting.” 
Even Lady Wychcote obeyed the quiet 
reason of his words. They went wearily 
down to the big dining-room, which looked 
bleak and forbidding in the watery light. 
They found the table already laid, and cold 
meats on the sideboard. Gaynor had lent 
Jepson the French machine for making 
coffee. The vigorous, heartening aroma 
came to meet them like a friend. To her 
amazement, Sophy found herself drink- 
ing cup after cup of coffee—partaking 
heartily of the cold capon. “Am I heart- 
less?” she asked herself, in dismay. Then, 
looking round, she saw that her mother- 
in-law and Gerald were both eating as 
heartily as she. Yet, nothing had any taste 
to her. There seemed a void in her which 
must be physically filled—that was all. And 
as she ate, she kept saying over and over, 
mechanically, in her thought: ‘‘The funeral 
baked meats! The funeral baked meats!” 
She thought they all seemed like ghouls, 
eating there, with the corpse of Cecil’s 
honor lying cold on the table before them, 
along with the “funeral baked meats.”’ 
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ANNE HARDING arrived at ten o'clock. 
Bellamy asked Sophy to explain the situ- 
ation to the nurse while she changed into 
her uniform. There was no time to lose. 
He would see her himself as soon as she had 
dressed. Bellamy had wanted a locksmith 
sent for to pick the lock of Chesney’s door 
while he slept, but Lady Wychcote would 
not have this. She was determined that 
things should wait as they were for Nurse 
Harding’s arrival. 

“She may want to make him open the 
door himself—for the moral effect of it,” 
she said, with rea] acumen. 

“‘ Awfully keen old lady she is, my word!” 
Anne had exclaimed, when Sophy told her 
this. ‘Just what I do want.” 

“But, Nurse, do you think he will open 
that door for anyone?” Sophy had asked. 

“T know how to make him—never you 
fear,’ Anne had replied crisply. “We'll 
have to wait a bit—for him to sober up, 
you know,” she added bluntly. 
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She then went for her interview with 
Bellamy. It astounded and chagrined her 
to find that Chesney had procured morphine 
and cocaine, for she was convinced that he 
had been in possession of it all the while. 
She felt humiliated in her capacity of little 
Know-All, that she had been ignorant of 
this fact. For the present, however, she 
contented herself with seeing that all the 
alcohol in the house was locked safely away. 
Her mouth looked very grim as she sat near 
the bedroom door, waiting for Chesney to 
wake from his stupefied slumber. He did 
not rouse till nearly four o’clock. Then she 
heard short, impatient moans, given under 
his breath, as it were. The bed creaked now 
and again with his feverish tossings. Anne 
lifted an alert head. She half smiled queerly 
—then turned to Gaynor. The two had sat 
side by side for hours now—Anne crocheting, 
the valet looking down at his hands or 
straight at the wall opposite. 

“Go get me a small glass of brandy, 
please,” she said, putting her crochet-work 
into her pocket. The valet looked startled. 
“That’s all -right,” she said. “Doctor 
Bellamy knows. You trust to me.” 

“T do, miss,” he said meekly, and went 
to fetch the brandy. 

When he brought it, Anne took the glass 
in her hand, and rising, rapped sharply on 
Chesney’s door. 

“Tt’s me, sir—Nurse Harding,” she said, 
in her most matter-of-fact voice. “You'll 
let me in, won’t you?” 

Perfect silence—even the restless tossing 
stopped. 

“See here, sir,” called Anne, rapping on 
the door again. “You know I’ve always 
played fair and square with you. I just 
want to tell you that I know you'll be need- 
ing brandy to-day, and I have it here for you 
—a glass of it. If you’ll only open the door 
for me, I'll give it you right away.” 

She heard the bed creak. She called 
again. 

“Tt’s the physic that you need, Mr. 
Chesney, and you know it as well as I do. 
You won’t get it any other way. Come— 
be a good sport and let me in.”’ 

There was another silence; then she heard 
his slow, heavy, dragging tread along the 
floor. The door shook suddenly. He 
had evidently half fallen against it for sup- 
port. Then the key turned. Anne pushed 
the door open and went in, closing it be- 
hind her in Gaynor’s dumfounded face. 
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He sat down on the hall chair nearest, and 
wiped his forehead. 
“It beats all!”” he murmured. ‘Well, 


-“God be with her!’ say I.” 


Anne told Doctor Bellamy afterward 
that Chesney, that day, was the “grisliest 
sight she had ever looked on in twelve years 
of mighty varied nursing.” 

When she entered, he was returning labor- 
iously to his bed. He swayed as he went, 
and the little nurse gave him her thin arm 
and shoulder for support. The two went 
reeling slowly across the room, Anne with 
the glass of brandy held at arm’s length to 
keep from slopping it. 

The great hulk fell helplessly upon the 
bed, and she dragged the bedclothes over 
him with her free hand. As she looked at 
him, she thought that this might be the 
end of him—his unshaven face was so con- 
gested with alcohol and morphia. 

She supported his head and fed him the 
raw spirit as a woman feeds milk to a baby 
out of a feeding-mug. He drank languidly 
at first, then greedily. 

“Thank God!” he gasped, sinking back. 

This struck Anne as the grimmest thanks- 
giving she had ever heard. 

Then she left him lying, and set about 
to tidy the room. It was in a frightful 
state of confusion. She arranged it so that~ 
the housemaid would not comment unduly. 
Then, thrusting her curly mop from the 
door, she sent Gaynor for warm water, fresh 
bed-linen, and pajamas. Skilfully and 
quickly she sponged off the great, feverish 
body, clad it freshly, made up the bed into 
a smooth, lavendered expanse, even as he 
still lay upon it. Then she drew up a 
chair and sat down beside him with busi- 
ness like fingers on his pulse, and her eyes 
on the bracelet-watch. 

She then fed him half a glass of hot milk, 
as she had fed him the brandy, and waited 
patiently. In ten minutes he was asleep 
again. 

When Lady Wychcote heard that her 
son had admitted Nurse Harding to his 
room, and was sleeping again after taking 
some nourishment, she felt immensely en- 
couraged and relieved. Anne left her this 
happy illusion, but with Sophy she was per- 
fectly frank. 

“‘He’s got what we nurses sometimes call 
a ‘wet brain,’ Mrs. Chesney. That means 
delirium tremens to a greater or less degree. 
He must have been sopping up that proof- 
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spirit like a sponge, long before Gaynor 
suspected him. I fancy we’ll have lively 
times for the next week or so.” 

This diagnosis proved correct. For three 
nights and days, Nurse Harding scarcely 
slept, though another nurse was wired for, 
to be under her orders. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, when 
Chesney was sleeping under the influence 
of a moderate dose of morphia, Anne left 
Nurse Hawkins in charge and went to 
Sophy’s room. Her little face looked 
bleached rather than pale. Her skin was 
so swarthy that it could never reach actual 
pallor. In answer to Sophy’s exclamation 
of sympathy, she sank down upon a chair, 
saying: 

“Yes; I am rather done, Mrs. Chesney— 
just for the moment, you know. I’m going 
to turn in for a four hours’ sleep now. 
That will set me up again. But somehow 
I can’t rest well, for thinking of where that 
extra morphia can be hidden. I feel such 
a fool about it, Mrs. Chesney. It’s my 
duty to find it.” 

“Oh, dear Nurse Harding, how can you 
feel so!” asked Sophy warmly. ‘It would 
baffle anyone—anyone.”’ 

Anne took her peaked little face between 
her brown fists, resting her elbows on her 
knees and shaking her head disconsolately. 

“T’ve been called ‘Miss Sherlock Holmes’ 
in my day,” she admitted ruefully, “‘but I 
rather think my day’s gone by. May I 
sit with you and puzzle over it a bit, before 
going for my sleep?” 

Sophy made her warmly welcome. She 
even urged the little thing to lie down on 
her sofa and rest, at least while she cogi- 
tated. But Anne refused with resolution. 

““No,” she said, ‘‘no, thank you so much, 
Mrs. Chesney. But that would be horribly 
bad form for a trained nurse. Just let me 
sit in this armchair. I can think better.” 

She sat for a minute or two, frowning 
down at the carpet; then suddenly she 
turned to Sophy with the oddest little 
guilty smile. 

“T’ll tell you what you can do for me, 
Mrs. Chesney,” she said. “I’ve got a little 
vice of my own, though I make it a rule 
never to indulge it when I’m onacase. But 
now—I do so need to think hard—it’s 
so important for my patient that I should. 
Could you, would you be so kind as to 
give me a cigarette and let me smoke it 
here? You see, I haven’t any with me— 
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and I daren’t smoke in my room, for fear 
of the housemaids. Do you think me very 
impertinent and cheeky——” 

“Oh, my degr girl,” cried Sophy, ‘don’t 
be a goose! Of course you shall have a 
cigarette—you poor, tired child! I have 
some very nice ones of my own.” She 
turned to get them, then remembered. 

‘What a pity!” she said. ‘‘ Mine are all 
out. They gave out some days ago, and 
I forgot to order more.” Then she bright- 
ened. ‘But I remember now—I have some 
of my husband’s here. They are very good, 
only rather too large, I think— but I have 
cigarette-papers. You can pull one to 
pieces and roll it smaller—as he does, you 
know.” 

Anne laughed when Sophy opened the 
table drawer and handed her one of the huge 
cigarettes. 

“Tt is a corker—isn’t it?” she said, but 
her black eyes gleamed. She added whim- 
sically: “I don’t think I’ll thin it down, 
though. Since I’m to have a smoke (and 
it’s awfully wrong of me to do it while I’m 
on a case), I might as well have a good one 
while I’m about it.” 

She put the big white roll of thin paper 
and gold-hued tobacco between her lips 
and held a match to it, drawing her thin 
cheeks in with luxurious anticipation of the 
first whiff. But the cigarette drew badly— 
wouldn’t draw at all, in fact. 

“‘Here—take another,” urged Sophy. 

But the second cigarette refused to draw 
also. Sophy forced a third on her. That, 
too, was a failure. 

“T see, now, why he’s taken to rolling 
them over,” said Anne. “This lot must 
be badly rolled. It’s a pity to have wasted 
so many, but, if I may have a cigarette- 
paper, I’ll just unroll one of these and do it 
over.” 

Sophy handed her the little packet of 
rice-paper, and gave her a lacquer pen-tray 
in which to put the loose tobacco. Anne’s 
deft fingers made quick work of one of the 
big rolls. She whipped off its white sheath 
and began shredding the packed tobacco 
neatly. All at once she gave a cry. 

“What is it?’”’ asked Sophy, startled. 

The girl made a clutch at her, dragging 
her nearer, without taking her eyes from the 
loose tobacco in the tray. 

“Look, Mrs. Chesney! Look!’ she cried, 
her voice a low tremolo of excitement. She 
touched something in the tray with the tip 
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of her finger-nail. It was a little white 
object, round, flat—indeed, there were sev- 
eral of them, some tangled among the tobac- 
co, some having dropped clear on the dark 
surface of the lacquer. 

Sophy stared. The truth didn’t dawn on 
her. 

“Were they in the cigarette?” 
“What are they?” 

Then Anne, overwrought with sleepless- 
ness and excitement, so far forgot herself 
that, setting the tray on the table, she 
seized the tall lady in her arms and hugged 
her wildly. 

‘““What are they? Morphia! Morphia! 
Morphia!”’ she chanted, as she hugged 
Sophy to her in little jerks, that accom- 
panied each cry of “ Morphia!” “‘ Morphia 
—and cocaine—probably, Mrs. Chesney! 
Oh, the clever devil! The clever, clever 
devil!” 

This secreting of tablets of morphia and 
cocaine in the big cigarettes had been the 
employment of Chesney during those hours 
behind locked doors before leaving London. 
With a pair of very long, slender forceps, 
he had pulled out part of the tobacco, 


she asked. 


dropped the tablets into the hollow thus 
made, and repacked the tobacco cunningly 
upon them. Hours and hours he had spent 
thus, making tiny marks on the cigarettes 


which contained the different drugs. Cer- 
tain cigarettes he left intact. He mixed 
these and the others in the boxes—large 
tin cases made for importation—which he 
sealed up again cleverly. 

Cecil’s constructive fancy had not worked 
beyond the point of laying in a large supply 
of the drug. He had not considered how he 
would procure more when it should have 
given out. He had provided for several 
months ahead. After that, he trusted to 
chance and cunning. 

When Sophy understood—and_ under- 
standing had come in a flash, even as she 
questioned, even before Anne Harding’s 
triumphant cry—she felt that this was the 
last straw. Something seemed to go 
“click” within her, as though the fine 
mechanism of her reasoning mind had set 
itself to another gage—would not forever 
any more work to the old standard. She 
must forgive, but she could never forget. 
And what is forgiveness without forgetful- 
ness? The cold body of duty, mummied by 
conscientiousness, void of soul or life. She 
was done. He had seen her misery, her 
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anguish of anxiety, her heart-raeking efforts 
to help him, and day after day he had said 
to her, with that faint, mocking smile that 
her blood burned in remembering, ‘Just 
hand me a cigarette, will you, Sophy?” 

And she had handed them to him—had 
fetched and carried the poison for him like 
a well-trained retriever! And he had found 
pleasure—amusement—in thus making her 
the unconscious instrument of her own 
frustration! 

That was the most tragic moment of all 
to her—the moment when she gazed down 
at those little dots of white on the lacquer 
tray, and realized what they were. 


XXX 


THAT evening, Anne Harding had what 
she called “a downright talk” with Lady 
Wychcote. She told her ladyship, outright, 
that she would give up the case unless Doc- 
tor Carfew or Sir Lionel Playfair were put in 
charge. Doctor Bellamy had told:her that 
he would not assume further responsibility. 
Sophy had ranged herself firmly on the side 
of Bellamy and Anne. Gerald was with her 
in this decision. Lady Wychcote looked 
rather grimly at the Lilliputian envoy. - 

“Very well,” she said; “but I will not 
countenance an enforced removal to one 
of their asylums.” 

“Could not your ladyship leave that to 
Doctor Carfew?” 

“No,” was her ladyship’s reply. 

“Perhaps I can bring him to reason,” 
Anne had said to Sophy, after this inter- 
view. “At any rate, I want him to hear 
plainly, from @ man, what his fate will be 
if he goes on with his poisons.” 

Sophy said nothing. 

“Poor soul! She’s given up,” thought 
Anne. ‘Well, 7 must tussle to the bitter 
end—that’s what nurses are here for.”’ 

As soon as Chesney was rational, she 
“had it out” with him. 

“Well, for God’s sake bring on your 
quack and let him have his quack-quackery 
out!” was his surly response. “I suppose 
I’m of too tough a fiber to be slain by an 
ass’s jaw-bone. But I warn you—no sana- 
torium hocus-pocus e 

“Oh, you needn’t worry!” Anne had said 
crossly. ‘Your mother’s on your side. 
She’ll help you destroy yourself. Mothers 
have a sort of gift that way, you know. 
But if you were my man—I’d clap you 
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in a safe place, no matter what you said or 
did!” 

Chesney gave her one of his ugliest looks. 

“Well, I’m not ‘your man’—so you'll miss 
‘that pleasure,” he said brutally. 

That same night, Bobby had a dreadful 
attack of croup. Sophy and Bellamy and 
Anne—who had left Chesney unceremon- 
iously to the strange nurse’s care—fought 
until daybreak for his gasping little life. 

After it was all over, and Bobby safe, 
Bellamy told Sophy that the time to keep 
his promise had come. She gazed at him 
startled—not recollecting. 

‘““My promise to tell you frankly when I 
thought the boy needed a change of cli- 
mate,” he reminded her. ‘‘He needs it 
now, Mrs. Chesney. You both need it.” 

Sophy whitened. 

“You don’t mean 

“No, no; nothing in the least serious. 
But though we’ve had some fine days 
lately, the boy needs a dryer climate— 
hotter sunshine. The Italian Lakes are 
not at all bad in summer, Mrs. Chesney, 
though people stare at the idea of going to 
Italy in the summer. I spent a delightful 
July and August, once, at Cadenabbia. Why 
not try Como—or, if you want to be per- 
fectly quiet, the other lake, Maggiore? 
There’s a capital hotel at Baveno. I’ve 
been there, too—nice gardens for the boy 
to play in.” 

Sophy seemed to be only half listening 
to him. She had a far-away look in her 
eyes. He thought that she was brooding 
over the sad plight in. which she would 
have to leave her husband, if she took her 
boy to Italy. But Sophy was only think- 
ing how strange it was that an English 
physician was ordering her to go to the 
place where Amaldi had been born. She 
had thought she might never see him again. 
Now, she might see him very soon. It gave 
her a frank pleasure to think of seeing 
Amaldi again. She liked him warmly. 

Bellamy was speaking to her with great 
earnestness. 

‘““Mrs. Chesney, pray don’t worry over 
having to leave your husband. Carfew 
comes to-morrow, you know, and he will 
tell you what I tell you now, I feel convinced 
—that it will be the best thing possible for 
Chesney to have the brace of feeling he 
must do without you for a time.” 

Sophy looked at him with her candid 
gray eyes. 


” 
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“T wasn’t worrying,” she said. “I’ve 
thought that out for myself. I know’— 
she spoke with quiet emphasis—‘‘ whether 
Doctor Carfew says so or not—that it will 
be best for me to leave Cecil now—not only 
for him—I’m thinking of myself, too, Doc- 
tor Bellamy. I’ve come to the end—for the 
present. I haven’t anything more to give 
him”’—her voice became suddenly bitter— 
“not hope, or patience, or beliefi—or—or— 
anything that could really help him.” 

“You are simply worn out, dear lady,” 
he replied gently. “‘ Your own natural feel- 
ing has worn you out as much as anything. 
What Chesney needs now is the cruel kind- 
ness of skilled professionals. I hope that 
we can succeed in getting his consent to go 
to one of Carfew’s houses.”’ 

Sophy looked at him rather inscrutably. 

“T shall speak to him about that myself. 
I made up my mind to do so, last night.” 

Bellamy had never noticed how deter- 
mined her beautiful mouth could look. He 
thought how sad it was that character 
needed to be hammered out on such rough 
anvils. It was strange to see it being thus 
shapen under one’s eyes, as it were. 

From this talk with Bellamy, Sophy 
went straight to Lady Wychcote. 

“Doctor Bellamy says that Bobby must 
have a complete change of climate. I am 
going to take him to Italy as soon as I can 
get packed,” she said, without prelimin- 
aries. 

Lady Wychcote’s brow lowered. 

“What! You will leave your husband to 
hirelings?”’ she asked, in her coldest, most 
metallic tones. 

“Hirelings are the best people to leave 
Cecil with at present. You must see that 
yourself.”” Sophy answered, unmoved and 
quite as coldly. 

“You actually mean it?” 

“Yes,” said Sophy. 

Lady Wychcote’s mouth thinned to a 
hair. The width of this hair-line indicated 
an ironic smile. 

“You have heard the saying, I presume, 
that a wife should forsake all less ties in 
order to cleave to ker husband?”’ 

“TI have,” replied Sophy. ‘‘And that 
other saying, too: ‘Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your husbands as unto the Lord!’ I 
haven’t the least intention of submitting 
myself to Cecil as ‘unto the Lord.’ And 
I don’t mean to sacrifice my son to him, 
either.” 
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Her ladyship took another tack. 

“‘Histrionics and hysterics are equally 
out of place in dealing with a practical 
matter like this,” she said, with a gelid 
sneer. ‘‘There’s no question of your sac- 
rificing your son, as you rhetorically put it. 
The question is whether you will sacrifice 
my son to a whim.” 

Her pronouncement—‘‘my son’’—was 
really majestic. Sophy looked at her un- 
flinchingly. Her fine nostrils flickered 
slightly. 

“Do you call my care for Bobby’s health 
a whim?” she asked, as if mildly curious. 

“Certainly not. My dotage is not yet 
upon me. But I call the idea that his 
health cannot be cared for except in your 
presence extremely whimsical.”’ 

“You would have me leave him to hire- 
lings?” 

‘“‘Nor that, either. Angela has a charming 
cottage at Bonchurch. The Isle of Wight is 
a delightful climate. Send him to Angela.” 

Angela was Sophy’s sister-in-law—Lady 
Craye. She was a nice woman, the image 
of Gerald, a bookworm, also, and a rather 
absent-minded mother. The little Crayes, 
like Topsy, ‘‘just growed” as best they 
might, in the charge of a fat old Welsh- 
woman who had been Angela’s nursery 
governess. Sophy liked Lady Craye well 
enough, but she smiled at this suggestion. 

Lady Wychcote flared like Cecil. 

“Upon my word! Do you mean to in- 
sinuate by that smile that my daughter 
isn’t capable of looking after your child?” 

“Certainly not,’’ Sophy answered, using 
the words and tone of her mother-in-law 
a few moments back. ‘It merely means 
that I am amused at your thinking I would 
let anyone but myself take care of him when 
he is ill.” 

“Pardon me—he is not ill.” 

“‘He has been, and he will be again unless 
I take him away from here.” 

Lady Wychcote said nothing at once— 
only sat and looked at her daughter-in-law. 
As she saw the hardness to which Sophy’s 
face was congealing under this look, she 
broke her silence by observing, 

“‘T was trying to realize that you actually 
purpose to leave the man whom you prom- 
ised to cherish in sickness and in health, 
to leave him in the clutch of a hideous ill- 
ness, merely because your son—his son— 
has had an attack of croup.’ 

Sophy said quietly, 
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“Why do you call it an ‘illness,’ Lady 
Wychcote?” 

Her mother-in-law reddened, but replied 
doggedly : 

“Because it is an illness. 
dying the other night.” 

‘*People who persistently take poison 
must come near dying sometimes,’’ said 
Sophy. 

L ady Wychcote rose. 

“T pity my son!” she exclaimed. “I 
pity him from the depths of my soul!” 

“Yes; I pity him, too,” said Sophy. 

‘But not for the same reason. I pity him 
because he has married a heartless woman.” 

Sophy shook her head gently. She had 
not risen. She sat looking up at her irate 
mother-in-law out of tired, gray eyes. 

“You don’t think that,” she said. ‘You 
don’t like me—and you are very angry with 
me because I won’t play ‘patient Griselda’ 
any longer—but you don’t think me heart- 
less.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed her lady- 
ship, with a sort of gasp. ‘‘ Upon my word!” 
she repeated. Words failed her. 

Now Sophy rose, too. She looked earn- 
estly into the angry, pinched face. She 
was sorry for the mother whose ambition 
had outweighed her love—and was now but 
a gray ash of disappointment on her burnt- 
out, irascible heart. 

““Lady Wychcote,” she said, “I must tell 
you, whether you believe me or not, I must 
tell you, that, even now, after I had seen 
Bobby safe and well in proper hands, 
I would come back to Cecil, if it would do 
him any real good. No; please let me 
finish. I shan’t speak like this again. I 
would come back—horrible, hideous as it 
all is—I would stay near him; but I cannot 
help him. I am sure that it only does him 
harm to have me—us—always overlook- 
ing—forgiving—weakly, miserably forgiv- 
ing. I do not forgive any longer; I will 
never forgive again, unless he will submit 
himself to those who can cure him. I won’t 
risk my life and Bobby’s for his selfish- 
ness, his brutal self-indulgence—I wanted 
you to understand why I go—just how I 
feel. It is only fair. I am going to Italy 
with Bobby—nothing can change me— 
nothing that you or anyone else can say. 
Nothing—nothing——”’ 

Lady Wychcote received this with bitter 
silence; then she said, in a low voice of the 
most concentrated resentment: 


He came near 








“So you purpose to leave the burden of 
your wifely duty on my shoulders?” 
“No!” cried Sophy passionately. “As 


things are now, I have no wifely duty. The’ 


only duty left me is my duty to my son and 
to myself. I have no husband. And’’— 
she just touched the other woman’s 

breast for an instant with her 
finger-tips—‘while _ this 
vile habit lasts-—you have 
noson. He loves only 
morphia — morphia 

is wife and mother 

and child and 
God to him. Oh, 
Lady Wych- 
cote, do you x 
too, leave 
him! Leave 
him to those 
who can 
save him! 
Forsake 
himso that 
from sheer 
loneliness 
he will be 
forced to 
find himself 
again! Itis 


“. 


~ 





the only 
way —the 
only, only 
way!” 


Lady Wychcote 
was stirred unwill- 
ingly by this ardent 
appeal, but she thrust 





before her the hard mnie \ 
\Vy \ “Look, Mrs. Chesney! Look!’’ 


shield of her pride. 

‘Pardon me,” she said 
frigidly; ‘“‘but your deser- 
tion of your post only gives me double 
reason for remaining at mine.” 

She turned and went regally away toward 
her own apartments. But, in truth, her 
inward spirit was not near as determined 
as her well-corseted back. That Sophy 
should actually have resolved to leave her 
alone with Cecil filled her with dismay. 
She had not realized, until about to lose 
it, the admirable ‘‘buffer” between her and 
the full consequences of Cecil’s “illness” 
that Sophy’s presence had provided. Lady 
Wychcote had, to a marked degree, your 
healthy egoist’s detestation of sick-rooms. 
Not only did the mere word “morphino- 
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mania” fill her with dread but it roused in 
her the born Conservative’s resentment 
against anything in the least outrée or eccen- 
tric. Had Cecil elected to become an actor, 
it would scarcely have shocked her more 
than that he should have taken to a form 
of vice so bizarre as opium-eating. 

Now, Sophy had shielded her 
from the full violence of this 
unconventional tempest— 
wherein the thunder- 
clouds were poison- 

ous vapors— 
and the bolts 

a mor- 
p hino- 
maniac’s 
terrible va- 
' garies. It 
was Sophy 
who had 
watched, 
pleaded, 
inter- 
viewed 
doctors, 
read _ aloud, 
endured abuse, 

lain awake 0’ 

nights. The 

body of Sophy’s 

vigorous young 
health had stood 
between her and 
that great, drug- 
poisoned body of 
her son. 

What if— Yes, to 
this point had Lady 
Wychcote been brought 
by the realization of her 
daughter-in-law’s imminent departure. What 
if, after all, the physicians were right? If, 
for his own sake, it would be better to have 
Cecil sent to a sanatorium? Even a 
dose of sulphonal (rare tribute to human 
weakness from Lady Wychcote) did not 
prevent her from being kept awake that 
night by this unpleasant “if.” 


Sophy gave Tilda and Miller orders to 
pack; then she sent and asked to speak with 
Nurse Harding for a moment. She wished 
to know whether her husband could see her. 
Anne replied yes, that he had just had his 
fraction of morphia, and that it was his best 
hour in the day. 
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“Well, Daphne?” he said rather guiltily 
when she entered. She, marveled that he 
could call her “Daphne.” It was like throw- 
ing the flowers from a sacred grave into 
the mire. She sat down near him and said, 

“T’ve come to tell you that I’m going 
with Bobby to Italy to-morrow.” 

He looked blank, not taking it in at first; 
then he scowled. 

“T see—shuffling off this marital coil 
with a vengeance, ain’t you?” 

“‘T’m going with Bobby because he needs 
me. But even if he didn’t, I should go. I 
will not sit by and see you destroy yourself.” 

“Yes; I can imagine that to hear of the 
process from a distance would be more 
agreeable.” 

“T’ve tried with all my might to help you. 
You've only laughed at me. If I did help 
you in any way, it was to ruin yourself.” 

“Strong words, my love! So you con- 
sider me a ruin?” 

“Almost.” 

Her lips quivered. She closed them 
firmly. For his own good she was not going 
to let that haggard face move her unduly. 

“Mh! I see. Well,. though I do not 


seem to appeal to your compassion, I trust 
that I do to your sense of the picturesque. 
Ruins are supposed to be romantic. How- 
ever, a human ruin hasn’t the same value 
in the landscape as an architectural one. 
Human ruins are generally put underground, 
not atop of it. I dare say the Cecil Chesney 


ruin will be thus disposed of. Shall you 
return for the ceremony, or have you decid- 
ed to live permanently in Italy?” 

Sophy looked at him with a sort of im- 
passioned hardness. 

“T will come back when you are cured— 
when you have gone of your own accord 
to a place where they can cure you. Until 
then—I will never come back.” 

He looked at her, hiding his real shock 
under a harsh sarcasm, 

“*These be news,’”’ he exclaimed dryly. 
“Unlike the leopard, you seem to have 
been changing your spots—the spots on 
the sun of my happiness—the little freckles 
on the fair lily of your character.” 

“You have changed me,” she said. 


“That’s very interesting. Our strongest ° 


influence seems really to be our unconscious 
influence. Fancy my having changed the 
dear partner of my joys and sorrows to this 
semblance, and all the while being myself 
in total ignorance of the change! Well, 
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well, the world wags and we wag with it. 
So you’re determined to put off the old 
Adam—in other words, Cecil Chesney?” 

Sophy looked at him for a moment with- 
out answering; then she said simply: 

‘Why should I want to be with you when 
you treat me like this? Why should I risk 
my life for a man who doesn’t love me?” 

“So I don’t love you, eh?” 

“No.” 

“You really think that?” 

“Te” 

“Why?” 

“Because you put a poisonous drug be- 
fore me.” 

He flushed, biting his lip hard. Then he 
said in a cold, rough voice, 

“Look here! Am I to take this announce- 
ment seriously?” 

“T am going to Italy to-morrow.” 

“You mean it?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“What if J shan’t be ready to have you 
back when you’re ready to come back?” 

“T shall go just the same.” 

“What if I forbid you to go?” 

“Tt won’t make any difference.” 

“Here!” he cried suddenly, rising on his 
elbow. ‘Sit where I can see you plainly. 
Move your chair into the full light! I want 
a good look at you—sweet, dutiful wife.” 

She moved her chair in front of the big 
window, and sat with her great-pupiled eyes 
unflinchingly on his. 

‘God, you’re a fine helpmate!” he cried, 
at last, savagely. ‘“‘‘ Eyes, take your fill- 
lips take your last embrace.’ Come here—”’ 
he barked suddenly, tapping the side of the 
bed with his gaunt hand. ‘‘Come to your 
husband, wifie dear!” 

Sophy stood up. 

““No,” she said. 

“What! You refuse me a chaste embrace 
—even at parting? You’re really a sub- 
lime wife, aren’t you?” 

“T’m not a wife. Iam myself. You are 
not my husband. You are not even your- 
self. Until you are yourself, I will not come 
near you. I will not pretend to be your 
wile.” 

His face was livid—dreadful. He reared 
himself in the bed. All his huge frame, so 
noticeably thinner, trembled. . He flung 
out an arm toward the door. 

“Damn you; go, then!” he said, behind 
his teeth. ‘If you’re going—go!” 

She was gone while he was yet speaking. 


The next instalment of Shadows of Flames will appear in the April issue. 








